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lntroduction: The Origins 
of the Khalsa 


The Creation of the Khalsa—Batsakm, ¢.16992 


Late in the seventeenth century, a large group of Sikhs gathered in the 
town of Anandpur to pay respects to their religious leader, Guru Gobind 
Singh, during the annual Baisakhi festival. The Sikhs (literally disciples) 
were a community that venerated the compositions of ten Gurus who had 
emphasized meditation on the divine name (nam) as a path to salvation. 
Sikhs believed that one could become attuned to the divine order of a 
formless, transcendent God through community worship, charity, and, 
most important, through a study of the Sikh scripture or Adi Granth.‘ The 
community consisted mainly of merchants and traders of the Khatri caste 
and peasants and rural landholders of the Jat caste. It is believed that dur- 
ing the Baisakhi festival of 1699 the tenth and last spiritual leader of the 
Sikhs, Guru Gobind Singh, created a warrior community called the Khalsa. 
Khalsa Sikhs would aid the Guru in preserving his territories and authority 
from attacks by the local rulers of the Panjab hills and the Mughal forces. 
In transforming Sikhs into a self-governing warrior group, Guru Gobind 
Singh would set in motion a profound change in the political and cultural 
fabric of the Mughal province of Panjab. Within a few decades, this small 
warrior community would establish political control over Panjab by mobi- 
lizing peasants from throughout that province, overthrowing an empire 
that in 1699 ruled much of South Asia.” 

The creation of the Khalsa is important for many reasons. Its founda- 
tional texts questioned every facet of the social and political hierarchies 
that dominated peasant life in the seventeenth century. Other than chal- 
lenging the moral right of the Mughal emperor to rule, Khalsa Sikhs, who 
were among the first to describe appropriate Khalsa practices, also 
questioned the hierarchies of caste and inherited privilege that domi- 
nated their world.3 Yet our understanding of the ways in which these new 
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ideas were understood and implemented by Sikhs remains on shaky 
ground, shaped largely by a narrative of the Khalsa’s origins and history 
pulled together from later hagiographic sources. Scholars have long noted 
the discrepancies and problems with the sources for this narrative of the 
Khalsa’s origins, yet the origin story of the Khalsa has proved to be diff- 
cult to dislodge. Even the commonly accepted date of the founding of the 
Khalsa, the Baisakhi festival of 1699, occurs only in later texts. The 
martial trend among the Sikh Gurus’ followers, as we shall see, predated 
this. There are no surviving eyewitness accounts that record the Guru’s 
injunctions to the first Khalsa Sikhs which would explain the distinctive 
code (rahit) and markers of identity now associated with Khalsa Sikhs. 
Sources that can be securely dated to the Tenth Guru’s lifetime offer a 
more complicated view of Guru Gobind Singh’s actions than later tradi- 
tion records. Many of the datable primary sources relating to the Sikh 
community in the next few decades were created by those who were not 
Sikhs themselves, and frequently were hostile to this new community, 
with little interest in understanding its history or motivations. 

The paucity of detailed primary sources from this early period in the 
Khalsa’s history have left in place a narrative which, for all of its compel- 
ling description of how a small community of peasants was transformed 
into indomitable warriors, ascribes the agency of this change not to the 
peasants but to their spiritual leader, Guru Gobind Singh. By locating this 
seemingly miraculous and instantaneous transformation to that spring 
day in 1699, the origin story of the Khalsa underscores the radical change 
in social and political hierarchies that the Khalsa’s creation and later tra- 
jectory implied. By affirming the charismatic power of this last Guru of 
the Sikhs, this narrative also minimizes and rationalizes the many contra- 
dictions within early Khalsa practice, fills the lacunae in our own knowledge 
of the Guru’s intentions, and elides the question of what motivated Panjabi 
peasants to join this nascent warrior community. If, as recent scholarship 
suggests, the characteristic rites, texts, and the visible markers of Khalsa 
identity associated with modern Khalsa Sikhs changed considerably in the 
century after 1699, and long after Guru Gobind Singh’s death in 1708, it 
is crucial that we understand the historical context in which these evolved. 
Equally important is the task of understanding the ways in which the 
hagiographic accounts of the Khalsa’s history emerged. The goal of this 
study is not to dislodge Khalsa hagiography, but rather to interrogate how 
this narrative shaped and extended Khalsa identity during the eighteenth 
century. 
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Early Panjabi accounts of the creation of the Khalsa such as gurbilas (lit. 
sport or play of the Guru, usually biographies of the Sixth and Tenth Sikh 
Gurus) and rahitnamas (codes of conduct for Khalsa Sikhs) help us under- 
stand how narratives about the Khalsa evolved. Few can be securely dated 
to the first decades of the eighteenth century. One such popular account is 
Koer Singh’s Gurbilas Patshahi Das. Koer Singh’s text claims to be written 
in the mid-eighteenth century, but many scholars place it in the late eigh- 
teenth or early nineteenth century.° According to Koer Singh, the Guru 
had secretly concealed five goats in a tent the night before the gathering 
on Baisakhi day. In Koer Singh’s account, the Guru then proceeded with 
his daring plan: 


When many had gathered at the fair, the Radiant One proclaimed, 
“Is there a loyal Sikh here who will give the Guru the gift of his own 
head?” Hearing the words of the Guru, the people were shocked. 
When the Guru had repeated his demand three times, a loyal ser- 
vant came forward with his hands folded. Taking him, the Guru 
raised his hand to draw his sword, the power of his body shone 
brightly. A goat was beheaded with a mighty blow, and blood poured 
out. Grasping a bloody sword the Guru came outside, and demanded 
another head. The people were shocked.’ 


In a similar manner, four more men of different castes were escorted 
inside the tent, and as four more goats were slaughtered, the blood flowed. 
The crowd became distressed and some even speculated that the Guru 
had become mad. As they lamented, the five “dead” Sikhs were led outside, 
and the crowd was amazed. Then the Guru administered the sword 
baptism or khande ki pahul to the five Sikh volunteers—the original “Five 
Beloved” or panj piare. The first five to be initiated in this manner were the 
nucleus of the new Khalsa community. The baptismal ceremony began 
with the ritual preparation of amrit, or “nectar of immortality,” in which 
sweetened water was stirred with a double-edged sword or khanda.*® These 
five men then offered the initiation to the Guru, symbolically integrating 
him into the brotherhood of the Khalsa. To this day the initiation cere- 
mony of Khalsa Sikhs recreates this event.° 

Koer Singh’s version of the events of that Baisakhi is one of many similar 
variations that can be found in Sikh religious texts from the eighteenth 
century, as well as in modern narratives that continue to be published.’° Such 
popular hagiographic accounts, written and oral, created an explanation of 
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the Khalsa’s origins and rites for Sikhs and their sympathizers, explaining 
the core beliefs and practices of this new group. It also supplied the key 
“facts” about Khalsa history that were later enshrined in scholarly mono- 
graphs as well as school textbooks. Although some mythological elements of 
the older hagiography have been eliminated in these later works, by and large 
the hagiographic narratives created in the late eighteenth century dominate 
the modern understanding of how and when the Khalsa was created.” 

Although the details of the events vary in the original hagiographic 
texts, the modern version of this tale contains the common distillation 
from them—that Guru Gobind Singh ordered his Sikhs to recognize his 
sole authority, to reject caste differences by taking the pahul or sword 
baptism, and to carry arms and become warriors. The modern version 
also includes the Guru’s injunction that all Khalsa Sikhs were to carry five 
markers of Sikh identity—the panj kakke—including kes (uncut hair), 
kanga (comb), kara (steel bracelet), kirpan (dagger), and kachha (a short 
undergarment).” These external markers ensured that Sikh men were 
readily identifiable as loyal followers of the Guru. Both modern and older 
hagiographic narratives focus on the charismatic power of the Guru in 
converting the motley crowd of peasants, petty traders, and merchants 
into fearsome warriors committed to a philosophy of religious war and 
establishing dharam or righteousness on earth. This transformation is 
poetically described as the transformation of sparrows into hawks. 

In the later retellings of the early history of the Khalsa, Guru Gobind 
Singh’s disciples emerge as a tabula rasa. Khalsa Sikhs are represented as 
loyal and brave, but they have little agency—they are merely the instru- 
ments of the Guru’s will. It is the inspiring words and actions of the last 
Sikh Guru that propel his followers to political ascendancy. Although we 
know that Guru Gobind Singh died in 1708, and that much of the Khalsa’s 
cultural and political characteristics developed later, it is the Tenth Guru’s 
vision and teachings that are presumed, even in more recent works, to 
have been the central motivational factors in mobilizing Panjabi peasants. 
New research by Dirk Kolff, Stewart Gordon, and William Pinch, however, 
suggests that the participation of South Asian peasants in a vast military 
labor market was instrumental in creating new identities and enabled the 
upward social mobility frequently observed in new warrior groups in 
South Asia during the early modern period.“ Building on the work of 
these scholars, this book seeks to reexamine the early history of the Khalsa 
Sikhs. This perspective pushes the origins of the Sikhs’ martial roots into 
the period before its formal institutions as the Khalsa, and also argues for 
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a transformative period that lasted over decades rather than the events of 
that Baisakhi day in 1699. 


The Evolution of the Khalsa, 16905-1799 


In moving the historical focus to the Khalsa community over the course 
of a century, 1699-1799, I will interrogate three aspects of the popular 
understanding of Khalsa origins and history. Each of these aspects has a 
larger bearing on the ways in which the history of early-modern South 
Asia has been understood. The creation of a community of warriors ded- 
icated to the Guru would have far-reaching consequences for the Sikh 
panth. Although the Khalsa Sikhs would remain a numerical minority in 
Panjab, never amounting to more than to percent of the population, by 
the mid-eighteenth century they would become the dominant political 
power in Panjab.® First, by placing my account within a longer frame- 
work of cultural formation, I wish to recover the agency and motivations 
of the peasants who formed the bulk of this community, and by extension 
understand the origins of the dramatic social mobility of peasants in early 
modern South Asia that has only recently become visible to historical 
scholarship. Second, by studying the modes of textual and cultural 
transmission within the Khalsa community I hope to explore the inter- 
connections between peasant communities and newly emergent 
information networks such as those created by scribal groups, religious 
institutions, and literate men operating in vernacular settings, rather 
than the cosmopolitan world of the Mughal court.” In particular, I trace 
the ways in which their activities enabled new social formations to emerge 
by grounding the novel, and at times radical, social and ethical beliefs of 
upwardly mobile groups in older networks of belief and practice. Finally, 
through a close reading of hagiographic texts and court histories of the 
Khalsa Sikhs, I wish to understand why the origins and explanations of 
Khalsa normative values were rewritten at each crucial stage in its history 
as the pragmatic actions of Khalsa chiefs, soldiers, and peasants tem- 
pered the radical vision of the early Khalsa Sikhs. The representations of 
Khalsa history, I argue, were key elements in creating meaningful social 
and political links with the diverse communities over which the Khalsa 
chiefs would eventually rule. 

The prehistory of Khalsa peasants, prior to their incorporation into the 
new watrior community, is an important factor to consider when under- 
standing the ways in which they interpreted and practiced the new rules 
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of the community they joined. The assumption that Khalsa Sikhs were a 
cultural tabula rasa, or meek “sparrows,” is a highly problematic theme 
that runs through many of the earlier studies of the Khalsa Sikhs. It tends 
to reinforce uncritically the idea present in the hagiographic accounts of 
the last Guru’s life that the Guru’s teachings were the only influence shap- 
ing Khalsa institutions. This assumption also suggests that the conversion 
from peasants to warriors was almost instantaneous and complete soon 
after 1699, and that after the assassination of the last Guru in 1708 the 
Khalsa Sikhs would go on to create and extend their community in strict 
adherence to the Guru’s teachings. This approach sits in uneasy company 
with the evidence in the primary sources of important disputes among 
Sikhs of how this new community would be organized socially and 
politically.* Nor does it help us to understand how and why by the end of 
the eighteenth century Khalsa social and political institutions differed in 
important ways from the teachings of the Sikh Gurus. Even as early as the 
mid-eighteenth century, such tensions are present in religious texts that 
discuss the appropriate conduct for Khalsa Sikhs. Poems attributed to 
Guru Gobind Singh describe the Guru as a strong monotheist, yet in later 
texts he is represented as a devotee of Hindu goddesses such as Durga and 
Chandi, seeking their aid in creating the Khalsa.” 

It is not uncommon for scholars to dismiss such passages as the inevi- 
table “degeneration” or “sanskritization” of an older Sikh tradition. This 
argument suggests that the mimicry of high-caste customs was an attempt 
by elite chiefs within the Khalsa to legitimize their new social status. This 
approach, however, does not help us understand why Sikhs of the period 
accepted such departures from tradition.*° If such stories were entirely 
contrary to the received understanding of Sikh theology in the eighteenth 
century, why did the creation of such seemingly blasphemous accounts 
not provoke a reaction? 

Attempts to read these sources as representing the difference bet- 
ween “high” religion and “popular” culture have also been problematic. 
Eighteenth-century sources depict a diversity of practices within the 
Khalsa community that cannot easily be reduced to a neat binary of the 
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“high” religion of elites versus the “low” religion of peasants. Many 
Sikh chiefs were only a generation removed from their peasant roots. 
Both peasants and chiefs patronized a variety of religious institutions.”" 
The scholars associated with these institutions appear to have come 
from a diverse cross section of society and belonged to Sikh groups that 


were both orthodox and heterodox, as well as a diverse range of Hindu 
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and Muslim sects. Khalsa hagiographic literature, for example, was pro- 
duced by Sikh scholars such as Koer Singh, whose narrative is men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter, but also by monastic groups such as 
Udasis, who never took Khalsa initiation and whose status as Sikhs is 
questioned by some scholars. In contrast to the Khalsa Sikhs who were 
initiated into the fold through the khande ki pahul ceremony and kept 
the uncut hair and other visible markers of Khalsa identity, Udasi monks 
did not take initiation, and kept matted hair. Khalsa Sikhs valued the 
domestic duties of the householder, while Udasi monks were celibate. 
Although both groups traced their origins to the first Sikh Guru, Nanak, 
Udasis also venerated a parallel spiritual lineage through the older son 
of Guru Nanak, which the Khalsa Sikhs rejected. Yet, Khalsa Sikhs 
extended their patronage to those Sikhs who did not take Khalsa initia- 
tion (Nanakpanthis, Sahajdharis), Udasi monks, and also non-Sikhs.” 
Similarly, among the peasant groups that joined the armies of the Sikh 
chiefs or attended discussion or worship in the company of diverse reli- 
gious scholars, there were those who exhibited a range of behaviors and 
beliefs, some which adhered closely to those associated with the new 
Khalsa community, and others that departed from it in dramatic ways. 
Some Khalsa Sikhs, however, found this diversity of practices and 
beliefs untenable. Thus, for the next one hundred years, one can find in 
texts authored to explain the Khalsa rahit, or code of conduct, an insis- 
tence on all Sikhs taking Khalsa initiation, and warnings to Khalsa 
Sikhs to abandon the worship of popular Muslim and Hindu saints.” 
The collective actions of these groups shaped the emerging culture of 
the Sikh Khalsa in many ways. 

There were political dimensions to this diversity of interpretations. As 
this book will demonstrate, Sikh chiefs throughout the eighteenth century 
would have to negotiate a fine balance between asserting individual sover- 
eignty and acknowledging the right of the community to curb or censure 
their actions. Threats of social boycott by the Khalsa or by kinship net- 
works opposed to new practices restrained the individual practice and 
choices available to these chiefs. Relying on the kinship networks of their 
own caste and clan groups for local support and the military aid of other 
Khalsa chiefs regionally, individual chiefs forged an inclusive culture in 
their courts and camps that spread Khalsa practices to all parts of Panjab 
while simultaneously broadening and transforming them. Moreover, in 
attempting to legitimate their status as warriors and rulers in the eyes of 
multiple constituencies, Sikh chiefs borrowed from a plethora of existing 
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traditions—mixing Khalsa ceremonies and practices with those of Jats, 
aristocratic Rajputs, and even the Mughal courts. 

Panjabi peasants frequently put their own stamp on Khalsa culture in 
ways that scholars have only begun to identify.*4 The mobility of the mili- 
tary labor that Sikh peasants offered to Khalsa armies and their insistence 
on respectful treatment as fellow Sikhs meant that Khalsa armies could 
never function in the more hierarchical fashion of Mughal regiments or 
the Rajput forces of the same period. The evolving religious discourse of 
the Khalsa validated the right of the Sikh peasant soldier to claim a share 
in the status and privileges of chiefs, through texts that viewed the monar- 
chial trappings of the new Sikh courts as evidence of moral corruption and 
egoism. If Sikh chiefs attempted to counter such resistance, they could do 
so legitimately only by appealing to the brotherly bonds that ideally united 
the Khalsa or though lavish acts of patronage. Similarly, the acceptance or 
refusal of the new Khalsa practices by peasants not only inspired much of 
Khalsa textual production in this time period but also appears to have led 
to a gradual accommodation of non-Khalsa practices within the larger 
Khalsa community by the end of the eighteenth century. 

Harjot Oberoi, among others, has argued that it was precisely these 
pragmatic accommodations that followed the political ascendancy of the 
Khalsa Sikhs in Panjab which allowed a variety of Sikh identities to flourish. 
Further, the technology of the period, particularly the absence of print culture, 
limited the spread of Khalsa normative values.*> This study indicates that the 
acceptance of such diversity within the Sikh panth or community, and later 
in Sikh courts, was not only a product of state formation in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century but was also a constitutive element of the ways in 
which a Sikh courtly warrior ethos took root. After all, the notion of the Guru’s 
darbar or court had precedents reaching back to the early days of Sikh Gurus, 
and the presence of armed Sikhs devoted to the protection of the Guru and 
his authority had already occurred under the Sixth Guru, Hargobind, close to 
a century before the Khalsa was founded. By declaring his authority over all 
spiritual matters (piri) and temporal matters (miri) of the Sikh panth, Guru 
Hargobind implicitly denied the notion that the Gurus would meekly limit 
their activities to spiritual affairs and, indeed, the notion that the political and 
spiritual could be held apart.”° 

More important, from the seventeenth century onward, we note a 
wider notion of courtliness that permeates Sikh courts, those of the last 
five Gurus and later of the Sikh chiefs, that has much in common with 
the courts of myriad local rulers, nobility, and spiritual figures in South 
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Asia. These courts attracted a diverse group of service personnel, sol- 
diers, clerks, poets, and artists. It is highly unlikely that all these people 
were Sikhs. In fact, the presence of hired retainers, particularly soldiers, 
is mentioned, in the courts of both Guru Hargobind and Guru Gobind 
Singh. There is no evidence that the Sikh Gurus conceived of their rela- 
tionships with these retainers in narrow terms, or enforced their own 
moral views in a draconian fashion on their devotees and retainers. The 
existing literature suggests that, in their increased interaction with 
the Mughal court, rival Guru lineages, and a widely dispersed follow- 
ing, the Sikhs Gurus and their retainers were adept in the deploying 
and engaging with courtly virtues such as generosity, courage, fortitude, 
loyalty, and service. Although they did attempt to project a view of Sikh 
practice that was internally consistent, there is still very little known 
about how their following received and interpreted these teachings. A 
more detailed analysis of how the early Gurus and their devotees engaged 
with competing notions of courtliness and how they read these in terms 
of Sikh doctrine awaits further study, but a close reading of texts pro- 
duced in the court of the last Guru, discussed in chapter 2, suggests that 
the poets and service groups in the retinue of Guru Gobind Singh had 
already begun the process of adapting the elite codes of contemporary 
warrior groups such as the Rajputs and Mughals to the needs of their 
patron’s circumstances. Their diverse cultural perspectives, however, did 
not produce a homogeneous Khalsa culture, but one in which a diversity 
of approaches is evident. 

The complex and shifting debate about who would define appropriate 
Khalsa behavior, or the nature of Sikh identity, changed dramatically over 
the course of the eighteenth century, spurred both by those who had 
taken Khalsa initiation and also by scholars, peasants, and rulers with 
complex ties of kinship and patronage with Khalsa Sikhs. Cooperation 
and conflict within and among these communities shaped emerging 
Khalsa institutions and practices. The choice of 1799 as the end point of 
this study is not arbitrary—it was the year that Ranjit Singh, the founder 
of the unified Sikh empire, captured Lahore, the old Mughal capital of 
Panjab. By this time many of the symbols, rites, and rituals of the Khalsa 
were in place. A more uniform understanding of the last Guru’s inten- 
tions and teachings, and of Khalsa identity and history, was beginning to 
emerge in the various Sikh intellectual traditions, although it would never 
become completely homogeneous. Also, after 1799 the numerous Sikh 
kingdoms of the eighteenth century would be replaced by a single empire 
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that exerted its own significant political and cultural influence, in some 
ways very different from the influences of the earlier period. The Khalsa 
would retain its dominant position within the Sikh community, particu- 
larly in political affairs; however, at no point during the precolonial period 
would “Khalsa” and “Sikh” become interchangeable terms—as they 
would in the twentieth century. 


Contextuahzing Khalsa History 


Although new scholarship in Sikh studies has greatly enlarged the scope 
of scholarly debates regarding the textual sources for understanding pre- 
colonial Sikh history and the gradual political formation of autonomous 
Sikh states, it has frequently done so through an internalized lens that 
reads Sikh history primarily within the context of the development and 
extension of Sikh identity, institutions, and practices within Panjab.”” Asa 
result, scholars of the Sikhs have often neglected recent works in early 
modern South Asian history that pose important questions about the ways 
in which the eighteenth century in Panjab has been understood. Studies 
probing the social mobility of South Asian peasants working as soldiers in 
the early modern and colonial periods suggest that such employment fre- 
quently led to the creation of new social identities. These could range from 
their transformation into new caste groups (Rajput, Maratha) or their 
inclusion in the category of armed ascetics (Bairagi Sadhus, Ghazi Sufis).?° 
Such examples suggest the problematic of using rigid analytical categories 
such as caste or religion in studying South Asian history, as these cate- 
gories themselves evolved out of historical experiences. At stake here, 
then, is not merely the question of acknowledging the porous nature of 
these categories and the mobility of people, but the far more tangled 
consideration of the appropriate analytical terms through which a study of 
such groups might be accomplished. Such studies also suggest that the 
emergence of Khalsa Sikhs as a warrior community took place at a time 
when many peasant groups had already become or were aspiring to 
become a part of the established warrior elite of South Asia. Their interac- 
tion with emerging empires, such as that of the Mughals, was often key to 
such social transformations. 

Moving away from the typologies of caste and religion, Stewart Gordon 
has suggested that such warrior identities represented regional cultural 
patterns with a broad Rajput/Mughal zone in the northern half of South 
Asia, a Maratha zone in the Deccani sultanates of the southwest, and a 
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Nayaka zone in the southeast. Gordon further suggests that the culturally 
unique military ethos of each of these zones, with distinctive modes of 
war, armor, and codes of loyalty and service, was unable to fully incorpo- 
rate the others into a lasting political alliance.”? Rosalind O’Hanlan has 
suggested that by the eighteenth century these zones were not character- 
ized by a uniform military ethos, but contained competing normative 
forms of warrior masculinity constructed by new warrior groups such as 
the Marathas, Sikhs, and Afghans as they encountered the cultural forms 
present at the Mughal court. Such newly minted and ambitious warrior 
groups accentuated their own plain and soldierly bearing in contrast to 
what they stigmatized as the more effeminate world of the Mughal court 
and harem. These competing views of normative masculinity and hier- 
archy were critical to maintaining group loyalty, and through it status, 
wealth, and land.3 

Such approaches pose a challenge to any simplistic reading of a “Sikh” 
warrior tradition such as the Khalsa and also point to the perils of discuss- 
ing any religious tradition in this context without careful consideration of 
the historical interplay between the multiple cultural, political, and ethical 
norms associated with the warrior traditions of this period. Clearly by 
1699 there were multiple warrior identities already present throughout 
South Asia, and more specifically in the Mughal province of Panjab. The 
decision on the part of Panjabi peasants to become Khalsa warriors, as 
opposed to Rajput or Mughal soldiers, was not merely a calculated decision 
about the most efficient means of transitioning to a higher status or 
commanding more material resources. This choice cannot be understood 
only in terms of those pragmatic or material considerations. The ethical 
and spiritual dimension of Sikh practice was an important factor that 
influenced Panjabi peasants to throw in their lot with the Khalsa Sikhs, 
whose material fortunes, at least in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
were dim. Religious identity, then, cannot be factored out of any analysis 
of peasant mobility or peasant warriors in this period. One cannot discuss 
the cultural beliefs and practices of these groups without considering how 
their spiritual worldviews framed their notions of just war, appropriate 
gender norms, and spiritual and physical discipline. At the same time, 
this study also demonstrates how eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikhs and 
their allies did not conceive of their spiritual practices in a homogeneous 
way. The pragmatic demands of political alliances, campaigns, kinship 
loyalty, and their own unique circumstances constantly forced Khalsa 
Sikhs to reconcile, interrogate, and at times willfully ignore what it meant 
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to be a Khalsa Sikh in these times. Such actions inevitably shaped notions 
of ethical codes, justice, and religious boundaries—all domains that touch 
on religious identity and practice—but also pose challenges to scholars 
attempting to categorize and analyze these in a historical context without 
reducing them to fixed, immutable categories. 

These concerns are reinforced by the critical discursive analyses of his- 
torians of the colonial period that question the ontological biases implied 
by the use of English terms for South Asian categories of thought.3' How 
does one talk about a “religious” community such as the Khalsa Sikhs at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century when its own praxis and textual 
traditions included those also found in other “religious” communities? 
What does one make of the circulation of hagiographic material in Khalsa 
texts that has its genesis in authors that were, even in their own time, 
outside the pale of the Khalsa community? In trying to navigate these 
problems, I have opted for using specific Panjabi terms such as dharam, 
which encapsulate a wider understanding of appropriate conduct, moral 
order, and bodily discipline in a way that the English word “religion” or 
“religious practice” cannot. Particularly in its efficacy in expressing a moral 
order that spans what in English constitutes the separate domain of reli- 
gious morality and political order, dharam resists easy translation. To offer 
greater historical context, I have attempted to explain how the range of 
meanings associated with such terms changed over time and also from 
group to group. 

For example, within the Dasam Granth, a text attributed to Guru Gobind 
Singh, but probably the work of multiple authors, the word dharam is used 
in a variety of ways. Dharam is conceived of within the larger context of 
multiple moral traditions, not only as duty related to caste (which the Sikh 
Gurus rejected) but also as righteous conduct expected of every Sikh, 
regardless of caste, age, or gender. This moral order is perceived as one that 
aligns spiritual values with the social and political fabric of the community. 
This marks a departure from classical Sanskrit texts in which the “dharma” 
of different groups varied according to their caste, gender, and age, and 
explicitly demarcated the position of each group within a hierarchy. In the 
poetic language of the Dasam Granth, it is also possible to read dharamyudh 
(a cognate fashioned through the joining of dharam with yudh, signifying 
war) as both an interior, individual, spiritual struggle, and a war to defend 
one’s beliefs.3? Other Sikh texts written in the early part of the eighteenth 
century make constant references to dharamyudh as a religiously sanc- 
tioned war against Muslims in particular, signifying a growing rigidity with 
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which Sikhs of this period differentiated between their own community 
and those of others. Most of the later authors claim to present the Guru’s 
authentic message by attributing texts to either the Guru himself or to the 
close disciples of the Guru. Since directly after the last Guru’s death in 
1708, and through much of the eighteenth century, Sikhs were involved in 
an armed resistance against the Mughal and Afghan states, the reason for 
the shift in meaning becomes clear.3} If the context and dating of these 
sources is ignored, it is easy to read earlier sources as the Guru’s sanc- 
tioning of a religious war against Muslims, yet this reading masks the mul- 
tivalent readings attributed to dharam and dharamyudh in earlier sources. 

Sensitivity to such semantic and contextual shifts in the sources reveals 
an evolving sense of Khalsa Sikh religious and political concepts in a way 
that merely translating or transliterating these terms cannot. Such meth- 
odological concerns also govern the ways in which I read the Persian, 
Panjabi, and Braj texts that are my sources. A growing awareness among 
scholars of the importance of understanding the literary and narrative 
practices that created these texts informs my own approach. Earlier con- 
ventions of genre and narration informed the authors who produced such 
texts, and most were created within a literary and cultural context that 
shapes their quality as historical sources. A simple excision of myth and 
memory from such sources will not reveal the “historical facts” of Sikh 
history.*4 If scholars must take up the serious business of extracting the 
“embedded” histories within these texts, they must do so in a way that 
takes note of the narrative agendas of the authors, and includes a compar- 
ative understanding of how literary conventions within the larger cultural 
contexts of South Asia and West Asia created the genres through with 
such sources were produced.3 Such an effort pays additional dividends by 
revealing the historically conditioned meanings attributed to specific texts 
and symbols at specific moments in time, giving scholars a better sense of 
the worldview of the cultures that produced them. 

Following this approach, throughout this book I argue that the terms 
that denoted religious affinity (Khalsa/Sikh), status (sardar, commander/ 
naukar, servant), and kinship (Jat/Rajput) had specific connotations 
attached to them by different groups. and these connotations also changed 
over time. This is not to argue that such terms were substantially “empty,” 
and gradually gained a measure of fixity, or that the boundaries between 
opposed religious, status, or kinship markers were ambiguous for much 
of the eighteenth century. Rather, I argue that the meanings imposed on 
these categories were invested with different connotations and hierarchies 
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by competing groups at any one time, and while the significance of those 
meanings might have shifted over time, at any one moment of history 
these differences mattered greatly to those with competing viewpoints. 
Conflict between groups was a competition not merely over material 
resources but also over cultural claims. This is why prescriptive texts 
authored to define and defend markers of such social identities constantly 
attempted to argue for group solidarity at all times. 

Such attempts, however, were not always successful. Located in a cul- 
turally diverse region, Sikhs and their allies and rivals were all enmeshed 
in a complicated network of relationships with affiliations that cut across 
religious, ethnic, and status boundaries. For almost five centuries, individ- 
uals from every religious and ethnic group had visited the shrines of Sufis 
and sants, found service in the courts of imperial nobles and local zamin- 
dars, and had been exposed to the pull of a military labor market that 
brought them into contact with new notions of masculinity, autonomy, 
and the possibility of social mobility. The patronage networks of these 
far-flung shrines and courts drew on a diverse set of cultural and ethical 
codes that also had a profound effect on the social identities taking shape 
at this time. Khalsa Sikhs could not any more study, practice, or debate 
their notion of Sikh dharam in isolation from these influences than could 
their sometime allies and rivals, the Muslim Afghans of Qasur. While 
every spiritual tradition attempted to project a moral order that was immu- 
table, and completely encompassed all ethical and political issues, in this 
complicated reality a Khalsa Sikh identity or a Muslim Afghan identity 
could only be crafted in an engaged discourse with these cross-cutting 
social and cultural networks. The pragmatic choices of men and women 
who drew on these affiliations and perspectives forced communities not 
only to police the boundaries of each social identity with care but also on 
occasion to accommodate these changes. 


Organization of Chapters 


Chapters 2 and 3 explore the origins and transmission of early Khalsa 
culture during the lifetime of Guru Gobind Singh and immediately after 
his death in 1708. In chapter 2, I examine the two earliest surviving narra- 
tives of the life of Guru Gobind Singh to explain why conflicting ideas of 
Sikh dharam (righteous conduct) were in circulation at the moment the 
Khalsa was created, and why such conflicts continued to shape later Khalsa 
traditions. Notions of dharam appear to be particularly conflicting when 
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approaching the notion of caste and the duties associated with warrior 
groups in these early texts. 

Chapter 3 examines how the participation of Khalsa Sikhs in a series of 
peasant rebellions immediately after Guru Gobind Singh’s death began to 
transform the membership and practices of the Khalsa. While the suc- 
cessful recruitment of peasants from the Jat community ensured the 
Khalsa’s political dominance within the Sikh community and in the prov- 
ince of Panjab, it also led to the increased accommodation of local ritual 
practices and worldviews. The period between 1708 and 1748 saw a 
growing competition among the rural communities of Panjab, including 
the Jat peasant caste which formed the bulk of the new Khalsa. A close 
reading of the Persian and Panjabi sources of the period suggest that Jat 
peasants and zamindars (local chiefs) drew closer to the Khalsa Sikhs as 
their regional rivals forged new connections with the provincial 
administration. These rival factions framed their political opposition in 
terms of religious differences, as well. Jat peasants who joined the Khalsa 
Sikhs increasingly called their resistance to the state a dharamyudh, or reli- 
gious war, while their regional rivals described their own efforts as a jihad 
to restore the preexisting moral order. The Jat peasants and zamindars 
who formed the bulk of the Khalsa Sikhs were able to create a greater 
cohesion across their networks; however, the rapid influx of new Jat con- 
verts also had an impact on Sikh beliefs and practices. By the mid- 
eighteenth century, this meant a growing accommodation of local cultural 
traditions, creating a hybridized set of Sikh ritual practices and texts. Thus, 
even as the martial orientation of the Khalsa peasant soldiers sharpened 
in these tumultuous times and the size of the Khalsa bands grew, the dis- 
tinctive worldview and practices of the Khalsa began to soften, incorpo- 
rating social practices associated with Panjabi peasants. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are detailed case studies of attempts at state formation 
by the war bands or misals, and examine how misals accommodated diverse 
cultural viewpoints, leading to a growing localization and hybridization of 
Khalsa beliefs and practices over time. Chapter 4 explores the tensions bet- 
ween two martial traditions that existed by the mid-eighteenth century 
within the Khalsa. The first was the long-standing practice of peasants 
earning incomes as soldiers in the armies of local chiefs and Mughal off- 
cers, an important supplement to the livelihood of peasants who faced 
great economic uncertainties in this period. The second was the Khalsa 
Sikh code of conduct for soldiers, which viewed such paid mercenaty ser- 
vice as contemptible. By examining how two chiefs in this period attempted 
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to navigate the complicated realities of surviving the civil conflict while still 
demonstrating respect for Khalsa ethical injunctions, I highlight the com- 
plex ways in which such competing pressures shaped the actions of Sikh 
chiefs—helping to marshal resources and extend their territorial control, 
but also diluting their autonomy in forging alliances with non-Sikhs. In 
particular, for Sikh chiefs whose bases were closer to the Sikh heartland 
near Amritsar, the pressures of such moral instruction were hard to resist. 

Moving the focus away from central Panjab, the setting of the previous 
chapter, to the southwestern periphery in chapter 5 allows us to see a dif- 
ferent variation of Sikh political power emerging in the border area bet- 
ween Sikh and Mughal territories in the mid-eighteenth century. The 
disciplining power of the Khalsa bands was somewhat limited in this area. 
The Sikh chiefs of this region called Malwa, such as Alha Singh, were not 
from the more modest peasant background of the other chiefs, but were 
descended from hereditary chieftains who had occasionally occupied a 
place in the old Mughal revenue system. These chiefs followed a different 
tactic in establishing their kingdoms. Here, kinship connections among 
the families of the Phulkian clan were instrumental in recruiting soldiers, 
as were the continued links of these families with the existing Mughal 
bureaucracy. Rather than holding themselves aloof from such imperial 
structures, the Sikh chiefs of this area played a careful game of using shift- 
ing alliances with both the Khalsa Sikhs and the Mughal and Afghan 
administrations to fend off the claims of all these groups on their terri- 
tories. Thus, the shifting identity of the Phulkian Sikhs as rebels, Sikh 
sardars, loyal Mughal zamindars, and Afghan allies was instrumental in 
deepening and consolidating their hold over local resources. 

The last set of chapters explores the crystallization of Khalsa culture in 
the late eighteenth century. As chapter 6 reveals, by this time Khalsa chiefs 
faced two hurdles in transforming themselves from leaders of peasant sol- 
diers into a widely accepted elite warrior group. Other warrior groups 
outside Panjab still regarded the Sikh chiefs as upstart peasants addicted 
to a form of predatory warfare that differed from the norms of disciplined 
and honorable warfare. Within Panjab, the increasing competition among 
Sikh chiefs also made it difficult to retain the loyalty of soldiers who could 
easily find employment elsewhere. “Predatory” practices such as raiding 
and participating in local feuds were crucial to retaining the loyalty of the 
rural soldier, but inimical to the goal of creating an elite Sikh warrior 
community dedicated to a disciplined and judicious use of force. This 
chapter examines how the habitual raids and feuds associated with Khalsa 
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chiefs became central to their ability to meet both challenges. Despite the 
criticism that the elite rivals of the Sikhs leveled at such conduct, they also 
expressed a grudging acknowledgement of Sikhs’ prowess as soldiers and 
military commanders. The illusion of a cohesive Sikh power prompted 
many groups to seek alliances with them. Sikh chiefs strove to create cer- 
emonies that would allow them to publically demonstrate solidarity with 
each other, since few individual chiefs had the resources necessary to 
defend themselves. Thus, even as raids and honor feuds remained a 
necessary part of the political institutions of the Khalsa chiefs, new rituals 
such as turban exchanges and ceremonial gift exchanges during mar- 
riages and funerals in Sikh courts helped to demonstrate the amity among 
Sikh chiefs and their supporters. Such practices also inevitably led to a 
growing gap in social status between Khalsa chiefs and their peasant fol- 
lowers, further cementing the claims of chiefs to an elite warrior status. 
Unlike other hagiographic traditions, which often were instrumental in 
the coalescing of religious identity and practice for religious communities, 
the gurbilas biographies of Guru Gobind Singh demonstrate a very differ- 
ent trend. This genre became the medium through which disparate het- 
erodox groups expressed devotion to the last Guru, without necessarily 
accepting all parts of the new Khalsa practices that Gobind Singh had inau- 
gurated. Taking a different approach, I argue in chapter 7 that the gurbilas 
texts often served an important exegetical and comparative function in the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Panjabi society. Groups drawn to the 
worldview expressed in these texts formed an affective community that was 
drawn to the courtly values and warrior asceticism embodied by the Tenth 
Sikh Guru. It was through the writing and circulation of such texts that the 
many diverse groups engaged with the new Khalsa formation, resulting in 
both accommodations and tensions among these groups, but most impor- 
tant, profoundly transforming all the agents involved in this process. The 
spread of such affective literature helps us better understand the loyalty 
commanded by Sikh rulers, even by those who were not Khalsa Sikhs. 


Historical Interpretation and Panjabi History 


The eighteenth century, a period when the key Khalsa institutions were 
developed and extended, has remained highly relevant for Sikhs through 
much of the modern period. Although this book does not explicitly 
examine the later historiography of this period, it is important to under- 
stand the context in which it evolved. The rise of the Khalsa Sikhs from 
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a ragtag band of rebels after the death of Guru Gobind Singh in 1708 to 
regional dominance in 1799 is a story of how a small and relatively power- 
less group overcame a once mighty empire. The motivational power of 
this narrative was not lost on early Sikh reformers in the nineteenth 
century who were attempting to revitalize a community they thought had 
lost its core identity.3° The interest in Khalsa history grew outside Panjab, 
as well. As Indian nationalist resistance against colonial rule grew in the 
twentieth century, the story of the Khalsa became a paradigmatic tale of 
how a determined group of patriots could overcome a mighty empire. 
Mythology has the power to convince and inspire multitudes, an ability to 
solidify identity, and convey multiple meanings in a way that scholarly his- 
tory rarely accomplishes or indeed attempts. The mythology of a heroic 
narrative of the Khalsa was already present in the gurbilas traditions. 
Although nationalists of all stripes attempted to utilize these narrative tra- 
ditions, they framed them in different ways. During the colonial period 
specific portions of the story of the Khalsa’s struggle against the Mughals 
began to assume new interpretive meanings. The years between Guru 
Gobind Singh’s death in 1708 and the breakdown of Mughal power by the 
1760s became particularly important in nationalist interpretations of Sikh 
history. Thus, writing in 1936, N. K. Sinha views the Khalsa Sikhs of the 
eighteenth century as a “theocratic, confederate feudalism,” a “nation,” 
and the Sikh struggle as a “struggle for independence”; none of these 
terms, however, is analyzed or explained in any detail.3” Sinha was building 
on the work of Indubhushan Bannerjee and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who had 
already begun to see the rise of the Khalsa as a militant reaction to 
“Muslim” persecution. One could also argue that this strand of scholar- 
ship was heavily influenced by Orientalist scholars such as Cunningham 
and Macauliffe.3* 

In Panjab, however, histories of the Khalsa had a different meaning 
and audience. Between 1880 and 1940 no religious community in Panjab 
was immune to the reformist zeal that was sweeping much of colonial 
India. In trying to establish the authenticity of their own interpretations of 
history and theology, Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs entered into vitriolic 
public debates that often ended in heightened communal tensions and 
violence.3? Along with resistance to the colonial states, by the twentieth 
century several strains of ethno-nationalism and religio-nationalism were 
present in Panjab. Sikh authors actively resisted this conflation of Hindu 
and Sikh history.4° Sikh intellectuals in colonial Panjab had come to believe 
that Sikhism had become diluted by Hindu influences and moved away 
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from the core teachings of the Gurus. In such interpretations, all Sikh rit- 
uals and beliefs that appeared closer to the Hindu traditions were latter- 
day innovations that needed to be excised to preserve the purity of the 
community founded by the Sikh Gurus.” 

In stressing the unique aspects of their identity and history, Sikh intel- 
lectuals were not alone. This sense of a distinctive past could be found in 
many books about Sikh history from the colonial period, even fiction.” 
The history of the early Khalsa was used to emphasize the sacrifices Khalsa 
martyrs had made in trying to create a Sikhism set apart from Hindu syn- 
cretism and Muslim oppression. Although Khalsa Sikhs had been one 
group within a diverse Sikh panth in the nineteenth centuty, increasingly 
throughout the twentieth century the Khalsa identity would become the 
only normative identity within the Sikh fold. Sikhs who did not adopt the 
Khalsa rahit were increasingly seen as occupying a spiritually ambiguous 
place. By Independence, the common bonds of patronage, marriage, and 
ritual practice among Panjab’s communities began to unravel. Long before 
the partition of 1947 between India and Pakistan, the shared historical 
roots of Panjab’s religious communities had already been divided and 
enshrined in explicitly separatist accounts. 

During the turbulent decades of the 1980s and 1990s in Panjab, Khalsa 
history once again was used to define yet another form of Sikh identity. 
The martyred Khalsa Sikhs of the eighteenth century became the emotive 
symbols for a generation of young Sikh men, who saw direct parallels bet- 
ween the early Khalsa’s struggles against the Mughals and their own 
encounters with the Indian government. A Khalistani militant, in recount- 
ing his own imprisonment and torture by the Panjab police during this 
period, makes clear the strength offered by this link: 


In our daily prayers we remember all our Sikh martyrs during the 
Mughal period, those who went through terrible hardships. They 
were cut to pieces, made to survive on a small loaf of bread, and 
they withstood all these tortures. I used to think, “What type of 
people were they?” and while I was in the movement there was 
sometimes a little thought in the back of my mind that if the time 
came, would I be able to behave as those brave Sikhs, my ancestors, 
did? But finally when I went through it, it was not me but those 
other Sikhs who were sustaining that. It seems they were taking the 
pain with me. I felt then the satisfaction of knowing that with Guru’s 
grace I was able to pass the test of being a Sikh.# 
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Clearly, historical memories of the Khalsa Sikhs of the eighteenth century 
continue to mark the central importance of Khalsa identity and culture 
within Sikhism today. Yet, even as new meanings and interpretations 
adhere to this three-hundred-year tradition, little has been done to examine 
the culture and identity of the eighteenth-century Khalsa in its own terms 
and historical environment. The influence of the recent past often obscures 
the motivations of the early Khalsa Sikhs in creating a community of war- 
riors for modern readers approaching the primary texts. 

In recent decades, several innovative and ground-breaking studies 
have begun to chip away at the old heroic and nationalist narratives of 
Sikh history. As is often the case, these revisionist accounts have met with 
both great interest and great fear. This study begins by questioning some 
well-established narratives in Sikh culture and history. Even as I do this, 
Iam fully conscious of the debt I owe to scholars who have worked in this 
field before me. Nor am I blind to the important role of Sikh history in 
inspiring Sikhs to resist colonial domination, and to maintain their 
cultural integrity and dignity in the difficult years since partition. The 
interpretation I offer in this project is one that I hope will highlight the 
importance of recovering some of the other narratives that have been sub- 
merged within the older accounts. 


Rajesh Arya - Gujarat 
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Early Narratives of the Last Guru 
and the Creation of the Khalsa 


A HISTORIAN SEEKING to establish what happened the day Guru Gobind 
Singh, the tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, established the warrior Khalsa 
community faces an impossible task. The elaborate narrative that now 
exists, which was examined in the Introduction of this book, would not 
assume its present shape until almost a century later. There are no eye- 
witness accounts of that day. The memories of Sikhs who were present on 
the occasion and whose recollections perhaps formed the kernels of the 
popular narratives do not survive in writing.’ The handful of close- 
contemporary sources that have survived offer such fragmentary and 
sometimes contradictory accounts of the Guru’s motives and the sequence 
of events that they continue to fuel a growing scholarly debate among 
scholars of Sikhism about the original intentions of the Guru in creating 
the Khalsa and the nature of early Sikh identity.’ 

In this chapter I will examine two early sources for the life of Guru 
Gobind Singh, Sainapati’s Gursobha (c. 1708) and Bachitra Natak, an auto- 
biography traditionally attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, written in the 
late seventeenth century.3 These texts offer contrasting explanations of 
why Guru Gobind Singh, who faced multiple challenges to his authority, 
created the Khalsa. Read within the context of the dramatic events of the 
last two decades of Guru Gobind Singh’s life, these texts help us under- 
stand the many contradictory versions of the last Guru’s life, motives, and 
teachings that would emerge in the eighteenth century. Most important, 
these texts raise the issue of how Khalsa teachings were transmitted and 
disseminated shortly after the creation of the Khalsa, explaining why no 
single authoritative account of the Guru's teachings emerged in this early 
period. 

Both texts reveal the ways in which early authors of accounts of the 
Tenth Guru navigated the tensions that emerged from the joint political 
and spiritual claims of the newly energized court of the last Guru. In the 
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decade before the Khalsa was created, the last Guru had fortified his base 
at Anandpur in the face of threats from the local Rajput kings and the 
Mughal commanders in the area. He also made a concerted effort to 
contact Sikh congregations all over north India, challenging the encroach- 
ments on his power by schismatic groups and subordinates, and encour- 
aging his followers to support his cause through service or donations of 
money and horses.‘ The court of the Guru, thus, was now not only a seat 
of spiritual power but also had many of the markings of royal authority 
found in the courts of the neighboring Rajput kings. These included the 
patronage of poets and scholars, whose compositions created a courtly 
culture that valorized the martial codes common to many South Asian 
warrior communities.’ The literature created in the Guru’s court, including 
texts such as Bachitra Natak, show a preoccupation with defining a new 
Sikh dharam that could fully support both the spiritual and political claims 
of the Tenth Guru. Dharam, in this case, referred not only to the duties 
and conduct associated with the Sikh warrior but also to the moral order 
forged by the Guru’s actions. In this literature, the Guru’s court and his 
actions became the model that later Sikh generations would emulate. The 
descriptions of this evolving Sikh dharam, however, were not uniform in 
all texts associated with this court. 

Grafting the courtly genres of royal biographies onto the existing hagio- 
graphic lives of the Sikh Gurus, Bachitra Natak sought to represent the 
last Guru through multiple and overlapping depictions of him as intrepid 
warrior, spiritual reformer, courtly prince, and perfected soul. Although 
admirably suited to the atmosphere of the Guru’s diverse court in the late 
seventeenth century, this work departed from the established norms of 
Sikh hagiographies and also reread Sikh dharam in a novel manner 
removed from the conventions of Sikh exegetical traditions. 

By contrast, Gursobha was written after the Guru’s death in 1708 in very 
different circumstances. Its author, Sainapati, a court poet of Gobind 
Singh, had left the Guru’s services but remained strongly devoted to him.° 
Gursobha is chiefly concerned with presenting the life of the Tenth Guru 
through a Sikh exegetical framework, explaining and erasing any contra- 
dictions between the Guru's spiritual teachings and his role as a political 
leader. Explaining his motivation, Sainapati writes: “Such is the grace of 
the Guru’s words that the sins of many lives are erased. It occurred to this 
sinner’s mind that it was through the Guru’s mercy that I found this path 
and thus the idea come to me that I should bring forth a narrative of the 
Guru’s life (sakhi).’? Written primarily as a eulogy, Gursobha is the first 
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Sikh narrative to emphatically represent the Guru’s creation of the martial 
order of the Khalsa not as an innovation but as a necessary measure to 
restore an older Sikh dharam. Sainapati clearly indicates that the Guru’s 
reforms were viewed with hostility by higher-caste members of the Sikh 
community. The text reveals anxieties about the future of the Khalsa, and 
the multiple challenges it would face in preserving the Guru’s legacy after 
his death, but remains strongly optimistic of a utopian future in which the 
Khalsa would ultimately fulfill the Guru’s efforts at spiritual reform. 

Sainapati suggests that the Khalsa clearly marked through its initiation 
rites and practices its allegiance to Guru Gobind Singh’s personal authority 
as Guru and an earlier, purer Sikh praxis. This included many of the ideas 
that were at the core of Sikh belief—the denial of social hierarchies of 
caste and status within the panth, a strong rejection of human intermedi- 
aries between the Guru and the panth, and a renewed emphasis on 
community prayer, devotion, and service as a pathway to salvation. 
Sainapati’s interpretation of the Guru’s reforms and their fidelity to older 
Sikh beliefs, however, is curiously missing from Bachitra Natak, the only 
other early life of the Tenth Guru, and one that Sainapati himself cites as 
one of his major sources.® 

Bachitra Natak is a controversial work, since it assumes the voice of the 
last Guru; however, it espouses beliefs that do not comfortably fit with the 
modern understanding of Guru Gobind Singh’s theological beliefs. We 
have no way of knowing what version of Bachitra Natak Sainapati might 
have used, or who authored it, but clearly it was a text circulated in the last 
Guru’s court, and Sainapati felt that it had some authority. Although 
Sainapati borrowed descriptions of specific battles associated with Guru 
Gobind Singh, his own Gursobha subtly repositions the Guru's teachings 
about Sikh dharam in a clearly different approach from that of Bachitra 
Natak. It is likely that Sainpati felt that after the creation of the Khalsa, 
such earlier texts about the Guru’s life had to be reinterpreted through a 
Sikh exegetical lens for a new audience. In doing so, Sainpati eliminated 
many of the mythological and philosophical references that dominate the 
cultural references within Bachitra Natak. In Bachitra Natak, Guru Gobind 
Singh’s actions, including his battles, are viewed as part of a larger struggle 
to restore dharam; the nature of the warrior’s dharam is often described 
through reference to the mythology of the Puranas, the very same Hindu 
scriptures whose spiritual primacy was often questioned by earlier Sikh 
Gurus.° Like other courtly texts of its time, Bachitra Natak is preoccupied 
by genealogies—both the spiritual genealogies of the Sikh Gurus and the 
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family genealogies of the Sodhi caste to which the last six Sikh Gurus 
belonged. Unlike Sainapati’s work, which contains a clear rejection of 
caste hierarchies, Bachitra Natak catalogs and asserts the Guru’s own 
claim to a high-caste status as a Kshatriya, or warrior, and seems preoccu- 
pied with courtly Kshatriya cultural norms. 

Gursobha and Bachitra Natak share some common ground—both 
point to Guru Gobind Singh’s growing inclination toward a more martial 
lifestyle before the Khasla was created and his engagement with articu- 
lating a dharam appropriate to a Sikh warrior. The divergence between 
these two texts, however, is equally important and cannot be dismissed. 
Bachitra Natak views the warrior’s dharam in a novel way, in the context of 
a new Sikh court. It engages not only Sikh moral traditions but also other 
martial and ethical traditions—Puranic mythology, popular narratives of 
Khatri caste origins, the concept of different dharams for different castes. 
Given the important place both these texts would occupy in the later hagio- 
graphic and scholarly accounts of the Khalsa, it becomes necessary to 
understand why they represent such different views of Sikh dharam, caste, 
and the Guru’s motivations. These texts indicate that even in his own life- 
time two parallel ways of thinking about the role of the Sikh Guru had 
emerged, and these views would have a significant impact on the way later 
generations of Sikhs would understand and practice their faith. 

Since both Gursobha and Bachitra Natak were written originally to 
defend the spiritual and political authority of Guru Gobind Singh, I will 
begin with a brief description of how the Sikh Gurus came to exercise this 
joint authority of the Sikh panth in the seventeenth century. It is important 
to note that the authority of the Gurus faced constant challenges from dis- 
senting Sikh groups and the Mughal political authorities through this 
period. As we shall see, by the mid-seventeenth century the Sikh panth 
already contained strands of a martial culture; however, the complete artic- 
ulation of a Sikh moral order (dharam) that made it obligatory for every 
male Sikh to bear arms and that tied this martial strain to a new ritual and 
spiritual practice would only begin with the creation of the Khalsa. This 
new moral vision is most clearly articulated in Gursobha, whereas Bachitra 
Natak describes the beginning of an elite courtly culture that preceded the 
creation of the Khalsa. The new Khalsa dharam did not completely replace 
this older courtly ideal; these two contradictory narratives would each 
inhabit an important space in Khalsa narratives, memory, and political 
culture—sparking further debates, accommodation, and tensions within 
Khalsa society in the century that followed. 
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The Sikh Community in the Seventeenth Century 


Before examining these two key texts, it is important to understand the 
intended audience for each of them. The question of how Sikhs viewed 
their Gurus cannot be answered without some sense of how the experi- 
ence of Mughal rule dramatically changed the lifestyles of different sec- 
tions of the Sikh panth and influenced the relationship between Sikhs and 
their spiritual leaders. An engaged reading of both Gursobha and Bachtira 
Natak requires knowledge of this context. By the end of the seventeenth 
century, the time of Guru Gobind Singh’s life (1666-1708), the Mughal 
Empire in India (1526-1857) occupied the largest territorial extent of its 
history.’° For close to a century, the administrative reforms of the Emperor 
Akbar (r. 1556-1605) had led to a new prosperity for some groups, and 
economic expansion would continue for much of the seventeenth century. 
The province of Panjab, home to the Sikh community, showed many of 
the trends common during this period—growing urbanization, increased 
monetization for revenue and trade transactions, more lands bought into 
cultivation, and a growing surplus revenue enjoyed by the empire’s elite, 
merchants, and also some peasants.” 

The expansion in agriculture in Panjab accelerated the sedentarization 
of formerly nomadic groups such as the Jats, who slowly begin to appear 
more frequently in Mughal sources as prosperous peasants and zamindars 
(local-level revenue collectors, also sometimes the hereditary chiefs of 
clans) in the early years of Mughal rule.” They started joining the Sikh 
panth in larger numbers in the seventeenth century.® Increased urbaniza- 
tion was also a by-product of the expansion in the economy, and groups 
such as the Khatris, the caste group to which the Sikh Gurus belonged, saw 
an increased opportunity for social mobility. Sikhs belonging to this caste 
appear in Mughal documents as wealthy merchants, ministers, scribes, 
and bankers. In fact, many would increasingly leave Panjab for other prov- 
inces, pursuing careers as government bureaucrats, financiers, and traders, 
while maintaining ties with their Gurus.” Jats and Khatris were two impor- 
tant caste groups within the Sikh community, and their growing economic 
influence would prove crucial to the survival of the panth. 

Although the economic changes under Mughal rule would bring some 
prosperity to these two important sections within the Sikh panth, the same 
cannot be said of the leaders of this community, the Sikh Gurus. The com- 
plicated relationships between the Mughal government and the families 
of the Sikh Gurus, in fact, deteriorated significantly during the course of 
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the seventeenth century and thus, paradoxically, as the wealth and status 
of important groups within the panth grew, the Gurus and their families 
saw considerable challenges to their authority and personal safety. In part 
this was the result of a growing number of schismatic groups within the 
panth, but another factor was the increased hostility between the Mughal 
government and the Sikh Gurus after the death of Emperor Akbar in 1605, 
which impaired the ability of the Gurus to seek the support of the state. 
(See chart 2.1 for the genealogical connections between the Gurus’ fam- 
ilies and the dissenting groups, including minas.) Akbar’s son Jahangir, 
suspecting the fifth Sikh Guru, Arjan Dev, of exercising a dangerous 
influence over a growing panth, ordered his execution on charges of sup- 
porting the rebellious Prince Khusrau.* While the opposition to the Gurus’ 
authority from the seventeenth-century schismatic groups called minas 
arose primarily from inheritance disputes in the Gurus’ families, the 
ability of the Sikh Gurus to seek justice and protection from the Mughal 
government declined significantly after Akbar’s death, leaving some of the 
Gurus’ descendents in a stronger position to press their claims as Gurus 
in their own right, and pursue legal claims to the previous Gurus’ lands 
and property, including Sikh shrines." 

Guru Arjan’s leadership in the previous decades had done much to cre- 
ate stronger institutions that clearly consolidated the corporate identity of 
his followers. It was during the last years of Akbar’s reign that Guru Arjan 
Dev gave important institutional structures to the panth. The bani or com- 
positions of the five Gurus in the spiritual lineage of Guru Arjan were 
gathered into the scriptural text later called Adi Granth. This scripture 
would soon assume a central place in Sikh worship and rituals of naming, 
marriage, and death. The main Sikh shrine, the Harmandir, was con- 
structed during his pontificate, and soon became an important gathering 
place for Sikhs. These measures gave concrete symbols of a corporate 
identity to the Sikh panth, providing important symbols of distinction 
from the schismatic groups.” 

The execution of Guru Arjan would set off a chain of events that slowly 
led to the removal of his successors to the Panjab hills, where the reach of 
the Mughal state was still weak. Some scholars have seen Jahangir’s action 
as the beginning of a state-led persecution of Sikhs. It is possible that 
some combination of imperial ambition and religious prejudice drove 
Jahangir’s decision to execute the Guru, but it is as likely that the decision 
was spurred by his paranoid personality, distorted by long years of drug 
and alcohol abuse." Certainly, his behavior toward Guru’s Arjan’s son and 
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CHART 2.1 The Sikh Gurus and Dissenting Groups 


successor, Guru Hargobind, was erratic, but it is also important to note 
that he did not pursue wider persecutions of the Sikh community as a 
whole. Far from stopping the Guru's charismatic hold over the Panjab 
peasantry, the arrest of the Sixth Guru, Hargobind, turned him into a 
symbol of resistance. Due to his inability to pay the imperial fine, Guru 
Hargobind was imprisoned by Jahangir for twelve years in Gwalior fort, 
far away from Panjab, where the majority of Sikhs lived. During this time, 
however, Sikhs flocked to Gwalior and would kneel down and pay their 
respects to the Guru from outside the fort complex. Eventually the Guru 
was released and for a few years went back to Amritsar. 
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Our understanding of how Sikhs in the seventeenth century perceived 
the struggles of the Sixth Guru against the Mughal state and their schis- 
matic rivals comes from Mobad’s Dabistan-i Mazahib, written in the mid- 
seventeenth century. Since Mobad spoke in person with the Sixth and 
Seventh Sikh Gurus as well as a number of Sikhs from diverse back- 
grounds, in order to understand their beliefs, he is able to present us with 
a picture of the conception of spiritual authority within the Guru's family 
as well as from the perspective of ordinary Sikhs.*° From both Mobad’s 
testimony and the writings of Bhai Gurdas, the notable Sikh scholar of the 
seventeenth century, it becomes clear that rival groups within the Guru's 
family sought to use the misfortunes of the Guru to their own advantage. 
A descendent of the Fifth Guru’s older brother declared himself “Guru 
Miharban,” but his claims were not universally accepted, and the followers 
of Guru Hargobind referred to Miharban’s followers as minas, which, 
Mobad notes, is a term of insult. 

Mobad also mentions that Guru Hargobind, after his father’s death, 
assumed the position of Guru and adopted “the manners of soldiers, and 
contrary to the custom of his father, took up the sword, hired servants, and 
took up hunting.”™ Although the Sixth Guru periodically aided the imperial 
army, his armed retainers also clashed with the local Mughal command- 
er’s forces. Thus, long before the creation of the Khalsa, we have the begin- 
nings of an armed group within the panth and growing opposition to 
imperial authority. These changes in the Sixth Guru’s time are also men- 
tioned in the compositions of Bhai Gurdas, who not only describes Guru 
Hargobind’s travels, hunting, and imprisonment but also adds that despite 
these deviations from the lifestyle of earlier Gurus, “The truth cannot be 
concealed and like bees the Sikhs still hover around the lotus feet of the 
Guru.””? Bhai Gurdas’s compositions often emphasize Guru Hargobind’s 
rightful claim to the Guru’s seat in spite of his unconventional soldierly 
bearing. 

In Sikh memory, Guru Hargobind’s actions are seen as doctrinally con- 
sistent with the teachings of the previous Gurus, and even such radical 
differences as the use of armed retainers, hunting, and the growing 
political claims of the Guru are seen as logical outgrowths and a necessary 
defense of Sikh institutions from the encroachments of the state and 
schismatic groups. The Sixth Guru is also remembered for building the 
Akal Takht or “eternal throne” within the precincts of the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar.” By this time, a strong claim to Sikh political sovereignty was 
being articulated, and it helps explain the increased retaliation of the 
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Mughals to these claims. Soon after his release, the Sixth Guru formulated 
the policy of miri-piri, which declared the sovereignty of the Guru over 
both the spiritual (piri) and worldy (miri) affairs of the panth. These 
decisions openly challenged the authority of the Mughal emperor over the 
affairs of the panth and perhaps were also an attempt to rebuff any claims 
the minas could make to the panth’s property and resources with imperial 
support. The continued pressure of the Mughals and rival claimants to the 
Sikh guruship within his own family, however, eventually drove Guru 
Hargobind toward the safety of the Panjab hills, where Mughal control 
was weaker. The Sikh shrine in Amritsar in the Panjab plains came under 
the control of rivals, while the Sikh Gurus established a parallel court in 
the hills, but this court would continue to be a mobile one.*4 

This strategic move to the hills preserved the independence of the 
Gurus, but diluted their authority in the plains where the majority of Sikhs 
lived, and where the minas or dissident groups affiliated with the rival 
guru lineages continued to lay claim to the authority of the Guru and to 
control over Sikh shrines and resources. The problem of schismatic 
groups also followed the succeeding Gurus into the hills, as the succession 
of the next three Gurus was also challenged by Guru Hargobind’s sons 
and grandsons, in each case triggering another relocation into other settle- 
ments in the hills (see chart 2.1). During this time it would appear that the 
literary productions of the rival lineages began to grow. In particular, the 
growing corpus of hagiographies of the founder of Sikhism, Guru Nanak, 
and a vast exegetical literature on Sikh scriptures begins to be authored by 
groups such as the minas.”5 

This long absence of the Gurus from the Panjab plains demanded new 
ways of maintaining connections with the congregations there and else- 
where. As mentioned above, the expanding Mughal economy had been 
beneficial for many Jat peasants and Khatri merchants and officials. These 
groups continued to support Guru Hargobind, as is evidenced from the 
writings of both Bhai Gurdas and Mobad, and the Gurus took steps to 
keep open the channels of communication with the dispersed congrega- 
tions in the plains. Increasingly, throughout the seventeenth century the 
Gurus came to rely on agents called masands as intermediaries between 
themselves and their followers. The masands performed multiple duties— 
they initiated Sikhs into the panth, collected dues from the congregation 
on behalf of the Guru, served as community teachers, leading individual 
congregations to visit the Guru at ceremonial gatherings in the hills dur- 
ing the spring festival of Baisakhi and the autumn celebration of Diwali. 
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These small gatherings allowed Sikhs to have some access to their Gurus, 
but also increased the power of masands as important intermediaries bet- 
ween individual congregations and the Gurus. In turn, the Gurus gave 
turbans as gifts to the masands as a ceremonial mark of honor.”° Such cer- 
emonial gifting of articles of dress had long been a mark of special honor 
from a superior to a subordinate in South Asian courts, representing the 
absorption of the recipient into the symbolic body of the ruler. Although 
the context of these gifts in the case of the Gurus was different, the parallel 
with the formal khillats or robes of honor used in Mughal court ceremonies 
was probably not accidental. 

In theory, the day-to-day business of each sangat or congregation was 
conducted at the local level through community decision making— 
Sikhism at this time had no organized priesthood—but from some sources 
it becomes clear that these masands were beginning to appropriate more 
power over the individual sangats. Mobad writes that the control of the 
masands was so great that their initiates would not even visit the Guru 
without first getting approval from their masand. In some families, the 
right to become a masand became hereditary, and some even claimed 
spiritual and healing powers of their own.”” The long absence of the Sikh 
Gurus from the plains thus raised the masands to an enhanced position of 
authority within the panth. As the designated communicators between the 
Gurus and the sangats, the masands were in a position to control the flow 
of information and donations to the Gurus. The lines of authority in the 
leadership of the panth were highly contested at this stage, and in addition 
to the masands, the rival networks started by groups such as the minas also 
gained ground. The pressures generated by the continuing presence of 
dissidents within the Guru lineages, along with the need to avoid the 
attention of the state, might help explain why the Gurus continued to rely 
on masands, even though this relationship diluted their contact with the 
panth and created yet another parallel set of authority figures. 

In the fifty years before the creation of the Khalsa, these issues would 
raise problems for each successive Guru and add to the already troubled 
relationship between the Mughals and the Sikhs. Such dissensions within 
the panth had a direct bearing on the life of Guru Gobind Singh and his 
decision to create the Khalsa. The authors of both Bachitra Natak and 
Gursobha refer to these tensions. With the accession of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb to the throne, the Mughals directed a new level of vigilance at 
the activities of the Gurus, and the unexpected deaths of the Seventh and 
Eighth Gurus had put the institution of the Guru in even greater jeopardy.”® 
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In order to preserve their independence from the state, and cement their 
authority within the panth, the Ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, and his son Guru 
Gobind Singh would seek more active contact with their followers. 

By the time of Guru Gobind Singh’s birth, the support of the Sikh con- 
gregations would become vital to the survival of the Gurus. The hills were 
no longer a safe haven, either from the Mughals or from the rival claims 
of dissident groups. Tegh Bahadur, the Ninth Guru, faced an even greater 
number of such groups.?? These included the descendents of previous 
Gurus at Amritsar, Kiratpur, Delhi, and in the hills. Unlike his immediate 
predecessors, Guru Tegh Bahadur began an extensive tour of the plains 
soon after his elevation to the gurugaddi (guru’s seat), visiting individual 
congregations and renewing ties with the Sikhs in the plains. However, 
the Guru was still reliant on masands or deputies in order to contact 
specific congregations, make travel arrangements, and collect donations. 
Some surviving letters suggest that by this time the masands were also 
beginning to interfere in the succession struggles3° The Mughal 
administration also kept a close watch on Tegh Bahadur." As in the case of 
Guru Arjan, Tegh Bahadur’s activities were interpreted by the Mughal 
regime as threatening, and he was arrested. Guru Tegh Bahadur was exe- 
cuted in 1675 at Chandni Chowk, Delhi. His son, Guru Gobind Singh, 
who was only a child of nine at that time, would be reared by his maternal 
relatives in the Panjab hills for safety. 

The authors of Bachitra Natak and Gursobha often refer to the chal- 
lenges that the schismatic groups, masands, and the state posed to the 
Tenth Guru. The familiarity of the reader with this situation, however, is 
often assumed by both texts, perhaps pointing to the continuing relevance 
of these struggles for Sikhs during Guru Gobind Singh’s time. By the time 
Guru Gobind Singh grew to adulthood and established his own court at 
Anandpur, the challenges posed by these groups had become intense. To 
resist the attacks of the surrounding Rajput rulers and Mughal forces, the 
Guru needed more resources; in order to garner these, however, he first 
had to establish his military prowess in the hills, and defend his spiritual 
authority within the panth. 


The Testimony of Bachitra Natak 


Much of what we know about Guru Gobind Singh’s life comes from oral 
traditions that were not written down until after his death. The Apni Katha 
(My Story) portion of Bachitra Natak is the earliest written source, but 
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since it is difficult to establish the identity of the original author or the 
form of the narrative before it was incorporated into the larger text of the 
Dasam Granth in the 1730s, its utility as a source for the Guru’s life remains 
highly debated. What is clear is that it quickly became accepted as an 
authentic narrative of Guru Gobind Singh’s life within a few years of his 
death.33 There is some evidence, however, that this text was probably cre- 
ated during the Guru’s lifetime, even though we cannot be sure who wrote 
it or under what circumstances. Sainapati himself mentions this as the 
main source of his own work, which was completed around 1708, and sec- 
tions of Gursobha that describe the early battles in which the Guru was 
involved are clearly taken from similar verses in Bachitra Natak.34 Also, 
since all the earliest copies of the gurbilas accounts, the early hagiographic 
narratives of the last Guru’s life, as well as the earliest surviving copies of 
the Dasam Granth from the eighteenth century have this work, we can 
assume that the work itself existed during the Guru’s life, and at the time 
of his death in 1708 was known to some literate Sikhs as the authoritative 
text of the Tenth Guru's life. 

Although the text is concerned with establishing the Guru’s authority 
as a spiritual and political leader, it does so through a narrative strategy 
that produces contradictory readings of the Guru’s understanding of moral 
order or dharam. The author’s textual strategy moves from a hagiographic 
register establishing the Guru’s authority as a spiritual leader to a courtly 
register more common to acts of the lives of warrior-caste kings and 
nobles, and implies that the Guru establishes dharam through battles 
against his earthly foes. The image of the Kshatriya king as a restorer of 
dharma (Sanskrit for dharam) is a common motif in South Asian courtly 
genres. Until this time, however, it had not appeared in Sikh texts, which 
exhibit hostility toward the notion of caste privilege or that of different 
codes of dharam for different castes. The literary approach of the author, 
despite the use of the narrative first-person voice of the Tenth Guru, makes 
it clear that this text was influenced by the court biographies of the period 
and may indicate that the author was a court poet of the Guru.3° The lan- 
guage of the text is a polished Braj dialect; it has an emphasis on establish- 
ing the Guru’s own caste lineage within the mythical royal genealogies of 
the raghuvamsa (the descendents of the mythical hero and god Rama).’” 
Such concern with establishing the Kshatriya caste credentials of the Guru 
again has more in common with contemporary court biographies than 
with the hagiographic narratives of the Sikh Gurus current at this time. 
This narrative strategy is common in the courtly literature extant in South 
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Asia in this period, but appears odd when used in the biography of a Sikh 
Guru.** Thus, although the possibility that this text was written by a court 
poet to commemorate the Guru’s life as a warrior and a king seems worth 
exploring, it also raises the question that the author may not have been 
familiar with Sikh theological and exegetical traditions, since many of the 
court poets were not themselves Sikh. This text’s eventual adaptation from 
courtly biography to hagiographic text will be further explored in the next 
chapter; for now, I would like to focus on its representation of the Guru as 
the epitome of warrior dharam within the text. 

Bachitra Natak is mainly concerned with providing testimony to the 
Guru’s defense of dharam in the face of multiple rivals, both spiritual and 
political. The Guru is depicted as conscious of his own humanity and its 
limits, rejecting any claim to a divine status. This text supports the claim 
of some scholars that the internal feuds within the Gurus’ families had a 
significant impact on the early years of Guru Gobind Singh’s life.39 In dis- 
tinguishing himself from others who claim to uphold dharam, the author, 
using the Guru’s voice, says: “As soon as each masters some knowledge, 
they initiate their own sects and pay no attention to that of the Divine, they 
are intoxicated by their own self-absorption. None support dharam.”4° The 
text’s glorification of the Guru’s armed resistance against his foes is seen 
as a defense of dharam, yet only the vaguest details of what this dharam 
might be are offered, perhaps because the author assumes this to be 
common knowledge for a courtly audience. 

Bachitra Natak also presents an interesting evolution of the idea of the 
divine and the Guru’s relationship with God. The first adhyaya (section) is 
an invocation to Akal Purakh (Eternal Being) that views the divine as both 
formless and yet present in every form, in a way consistent with earlier 
Sikh beliefs. The divine being, however, is also addressed as Kal (time/ 
death) and personified as a sword, the scourge of the wicked. The warrior 
who wields the sword is an instrument of Kal. From the beginning, this 
text lays out the idea that all power, sacred and secular, is in God’s hand, 
and to suggest otherwise is a delusion of the Guru’s foes.4* The mortality 
of humans, even those of great spiritual and physical prowess, is empha- 
sized, and also, therefore, that of the Guru. The Guru emerges in this 
section as fully conscious of these truths, and acknowledges his own 
spiritual goal not as a self-proclaimed divine figure or one seeking worldly 
gain, but one whose objective is solely to restore dharam or righteous con- 
duct in the world. In this enterprise his steadfast recognition of his own 
humanity and the spiritual egoism of various epic gods such as Rama and 
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Shiva is one marker of virtuous conduct.4? Another is the recognition that 
power and dharam cannot abide in the same place. Thus, although the 
ancestors of the Sikh Gurus, the Bedi and Sodhi castes, are entrusted with 
a spiritual role, their own lust for more power, money, and land renders 
them spiritually unfit and they lose not only their virtue but also their pos- 
sessions.# Only the lineage of the true Gurus is able to withstand the 
corruption that accompanies great power. Perhaps reflective of the pres- 
sures from the schismatic groups, Bachitra Natak emphasizes the transfer- 
ence of an uncorrupt and pure dharam from Guru to Guru in the legitimate 
lineage by using the metaphor of one lamp lighting another, imagery 
common to other Sikh texts.44 It underscores the idea that others cannot lay 
claim to the gurugaddi through birth, but only through their official selec- 
tion and designation by the previous Guru. Thus, a Sikh dharam is distinct 
from the corrupted teachings of other “false gurus” in the panth. 

Fidelity to a Sikh dharam, however, is presented in a complex way in 
this text that often sits uneasily with the view of dharam present in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, the Sikh scripture. For example, Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 
martyrdom is described as follows: 


He protected the tilak (vermillion mark) and the juneo (sacred 
thread) and enacted a great sacrifice, 

For the saintly he accomplished this, he gave up his head without 
a complaint, 

This sacrifice he performed to protect dharam, he gave up his 
head (sir), but not his spiritual knowledge (sirr).45 


This verse has long perplexed scholars—how are we to read it? By any con- 
ventional reading of Sikh dharam based on the verses of earlier Gurus, the 
tilak and juneo, which were only worn by the higher castes, were symbols 
of worldly status and thus to be avoided. The wording of the verse itself is 
ambiguous—should this be read as the Ninth Guru protecting his own 
tilak and juneo, or that of others (the saintly)? Oral tradition argues that the 
Guru’s execution occurred as a result of a principled championing of 
Kashmiri Brahmans. Even if we accept this version, is the dharam pro- 
tected by the Guru then his own, or the caste-based dharam of the 
Brahmans? 

In the background of the debate regarding this verse is another 
controversy—the ways in which notions of caste hierarchy, which the ear- 
lier Gurus had rejected, often appear linked with the idea of dharam in 
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Bachitra Natak. The narrative framework wavers between a rejection of 
older Brahmanical ideas of caste and divinity and portraying the Guru as 
the epitome of a Kshatriya king in ways strikingly similar to Sanskrit texts. 
It is not easy to tease apart the extent to which the slippages between these 
two narrative movements is due to the different genres present in the 
text—the Sikh sakhi or hagiographic tradition, and the court histories 
(vamsavali, charitra) that emphasize older notions of caste dharam, and 
specifically the fidelity of the king to Kshatriya caste duties, such as the 
protection of learned men. Certainly the text appears to argue by one inter- 
pretation that caste is not fixed, but this interpretation emphasizes that 
divine will, rather than a fixed and inherited caste, determines how a prin- 
cipled Sikh should act. Just as divine will gave the Guru lineages a privileged 
birth, so the caste duties and obligations of their ancestors had been 
changed from time to time, primarily due to their greed and immorality: 


Learned men now do the work of menial classes, the Khatris turned 
to the obligation of the Vaishyas (commercial castes), 

The Vaishyas took over the karam (duties) of the Khatris, and the 
Sudras (lower castes) take over the work of dharam.*° 


Another interpretation of this verse could arise if one considers how the 
Khatri caste of the Gurus, a trading caste in early-modern Panjab, is con- 
flated with the Kshatriya or warrior caste of the Sanskrit epics based on the 
similar pronunciation of these two words. Thus, rather than an argument 
about the mobility of caste, the text is attempting to project the legitimacy 
of the Guru and his family as caste warriors. It is an appropriation of the 
language of caste hierarchy and privilege, rather than a critique of this 
idea. 

Yet confusingly, the text also has the Guru warn readers about the arti- 
ficiality of caste and status: “All beings are alike—there are no differences 
between them, just as the wave rising from the ocean recedes back into 
it.”"47 Other parts of the text also complicate any effort to read this text as 
one reflecting a “sanskritized” discourse in which the Guru’s legitimacy 
rests on the simple appropriation of elite norms. The author makes clear 
Guru Gobind Singh’s rejection of other sects. According to the author of 
Bachitra Natak spiritual leaders like Ramananda, the Prophet Muhammad, 
as well as the Hindu gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were all creations of 
the one true God, yet they spurned his worship and created separate reli- 
gions of their own.** Finally, God appointed Guru Gobind Singh to take 
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birth in human form and restore dharam on earth.49 The Guru consciously 
rejects any attempt to see him as a divine figure, and rejects the idea that 
the miracles claimed by other spiritual leaders have any spiritual validity. 
All of these are dismissed as proof of a phokat or counterfeit dharam rather 
than great spiritual power.°>° 

The emphasis on the greater mission with which the Guru is charged 
is also used to instruct the reader about the loyalty owed to Guru Gobind 
Singh. The relative positions of the lineages of the Sikh Gurus and the 
Mughal emperors, descended from Babar, are presented as follows: 


The families of Baba (Nanak) and Babar are both controlled by 
God, 

Now judge their roles—that of spirituality and that of the emperor, 

Those who do not give freely to the Guru, have it all snatched away 
by Babar, 

He who builds his own house by robbing and plundering others will 
eventually be punished himself." 


Sikhs are urged not to be tempted by the promises of the Guru’s adversaries. 
Referring to the Guru’s escape from the combined forces of the Mughals 
and their Rajput allies, the author notes that the Guru was able to protect all 
his loyal followers from the enemy; however, the Sikhs who collaborated 
with them were ill-treated and publicly ridiculed by having their faces black- 
ened and their heads shaven and doused with polluting substances such as 
urine. They were paraded through the streets with faces displaying the red 
marks of their ill-usage.* Yet, shortly after this verse, which appears to clarify 
the spiritual and moral distinctions between the Guru and his assorted 
opponents, the closing verse of this section has another jarring line. What 
begins as a fairly familiar statement that evokes the idea of the timeless 
nature of the divine found in other Sikh texts, quickly moves to other ideas 
of divinity that are emphatically not Sikh: “Sarb Kal is my father, Kalka Devi 
is my mother.”3 What could be a literary pun on time (Sarb Kal—“time 
eternal,” Kalka—“end of time”) could also be read as an homage to the fierce 
goddess Kalka worshiped by Hindu warrior groups. 

Due to the complicated mysteries of the origins of this text, it is unclear 
if the views within it mirror those of the Guru or merely result from the 
incomplete formulaic application of a courtly genre to the documentation 
of a life that could not be fully contained within it. As a work of courtly 
literature, Bachitra Natak might also reveal a court poet’s attempt to 
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capture the changing mores of the last Guru’s court at a transitional time 
right before the Khalsa was created. Thus, some themes in the text were 
retained in later Khalsa texts, while others struck a more discordant note 
with the changed expectations of conduct associated with the Khalsa 
reforms. The circulation of this text within the early Khalsa community 
suggests that some Sikhs understood that the Guru's claim to moral 
superiority over the existing political regimes—those of the local Rajput 
rulers and the Mughal crown—was valid. This might also explain why 
Sikhs continued to send volunteers, arms, and funds to the Guru 
throughout his life in order to help him in his struggles against multiple 
opponents. 

In fact, it was this very activity that appears to have caught the attention 
of the Mughal state. Muhammad Qasim “Ibrat” Lahori, a Mughal official 
from Panjab, provides a perspective perhaps close to that of the other ofh- 
cials of the province. Qasim reports that “in comparison to his ancestors, 
this young man had more means to secure his livelihood and happiness. 
The magnificence of his lands grew so much that he did not lack the 
resources of a noble of five thousand zat [a high noble rank] or even 
the princes of the empire.”*4 Qasim contends that the growing power 
of the Guru attracted the attention of officers of the empire as his fol- 
lowing grew, and complaints reached Emperor Aurangzeb. According 
to Muhammad Qasim, Aurangzeb instructed the army commander of 
the area that so long as the Guru adopted the modest life of other spiritual 
mendicants he would be left alone; however, if showed any signs of copy- 
ing the ways of kings, he would be asked to submit and pay taxes. Soon it 
became clear that Guru Gobind Singh had no intention of meekly submit- 
ting to the emperor’s orders, and therefore additional forces were dis- 
patched to subdue him.55 

In some ways, the contradictions within Bachitra Natak are illumi- 
nated by this perspective from outside the Guru’s immediate community. 
It would appear that during his lifetime many Sikhs perceived the Guru as 
a leader with both secular and spiritual authority, an interpretation not too 
different from the doctrine of miri-piri created by the Sixth Guru. Other 
Sikh authors would undertake to resolve the tensions between the older 
sanskritic notions about the dharma of a warrior caste and the dharam or 
virtuous conduct of a Khalsa Sikh who was a warrior, but theoretically did 
not observe caste practices, in later decades. What is important to note, 
however, is that this was a tension that predated the founding of the Khalsa 
and was related to the ways in which the Guru’s spiritual and temporal 
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authority was perceived by those whose knowledge of warrior cultures had 
been formed in a world still greatly influenced by caste-driven ideas of 
moral order. It is likely that when the Guru created the Khalsa, his actions 
were still viewed by some individuals through this prism, even though the 
initiation ceremony of the Khalsa obliterated the strictures regarding caste 
commensality within the panth. 

Let us now turn to how Sainapati would resolve these issues when he 
wrote his own biography of the last Guru some years later. 


The Creation of the Khalsa in Sainapat’s Gursobha 


Sainapati’s Gursobha, written after the Khalsa’s creation, presents a more 
detailed explanation of why the Guru created the Khalsa, and also the kind 
of dharam the Guru’s reform exemplified. Sainapati’s narrative framework 
avoids some of the problematic presentation of caste present in Bachitra 
Natak. Beginning with his own eulogy to the Guru’s memory, Sainapati, 
unlike other court poets, does not go through the convention of establishing 
the caste lineage of his former patron. Working comfortably within the 
hagiographic genre of the Sikh sakhi, Sainapati is only concerned with the lineage 
that matters—the spiritual lineage of the Gurus, rather than the caste lineage of 
the Sodhi Khatris.5° In other ways, Sainapati’s approach also prioritizes the 
spiritual over the temporal. Although vigorous descriptions of the Guru’s bat- 
tles are an important part of this work, as in the Bachitra Natak, Sainapati 
explicates at considerable length the religious reforms of the Guru, of which 
the new Khalsa community is the embodiment. 

The author focuses through much of the text not on the hostility of the 
Mughals but rather on the dissension within the Sikh panth, and Guru 
Gobind Singh’s problems with the neighboring Rajput rulers of the hills. 
Sainapati identifies the masands, the local representatives of the Guru, as 
the chief problem the young Guru faced in establishing a clear authority 
within the panth. Given the presence of rival claimants to the gurugaddi— 
which had also plagued the tenure of previous Gurus—such meddling 
and obstruction in the running of the panth had become a significant 
problem for Guru Gobind Singh. Facing the increased cost of defending 
himself, the Guru had to create a clear chain of authority within the panth. 
By eliminating the middlemen, the Guru could freely marshal the new 
Khalsa to his cause. Sainapati reports that the Guru specifically required 
the new Khalsa to spurn the masands and keep the offerings for the Guru 
in their own homes until Baisakhi, when they could give the Guru their 
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offerings in person.” Sainapati skillfully attempts to convey to the reader 
the importance of this reform by equating the corruption within the 
masand system as the primary source of the chaos within the panth. “The 
Guru gave great thought to how he could reform the world, by forcing out 
the masands he made the world pure again.”»* 

In these desperate times, the continued meddling and counter- 
demands of the masands and dissenters were a palpable threat to the 
Guru’s very existence. The masands also abused their power by coercing 
Sikhs and acting in ways that directly contradicted the Guru’s teachings. 
Their banishment placed the entire panth under the Guru's direct authority. 
Unlike later scholars who view the creation of the Khalsa as an armed 
reaction to Mughal persecution, Sainapati suggests that there were other 
pressing concerns facing the last Guru, rather than a desire to seek revenge 
for the execution of his father twenty-four years prior to the creation of the 
Khalsa; these included the practical matters of finding resources to resist 
the incursions of the Rajput rulers into his domains and resisting the 
encroachments of schismatic groups and the masands on the Guru's 
authority. These immediate concerns, according to Sainapati, were the 
primary reason why the Guru created the Khalsa. This move consolidated 
his authority over the panth at a time when schismatic groups and masands 
had usurped some of his power. 

It is also intriguing that Sainapati’s text does not narrate the story of the 
“beheading” of the panj piare—a foundational myth that was elaborated in 
later texts. One of the problems associated with Sainapati’s text is that 
structurally it is not a chronological narrative, but a collection of verses 
praising the life and deeds of the last Guru, hence the title of the text, 
Gursobha or “Splendor of the Guru.” It might very well be that Sainapati 
felt the events were too well known to be detailed, but the absence of the 
narrative is intriguing.°? According to Sainapati, the Guru’s primary motive 
was to create a Sikh panth that was under his own control: 


The whole sangat from beginning to end is my Khalsa (khalasa) 

Those that follow my rule will be the only true Sikhs, 

And those that reject it will be without support. 

You should abandon the bad company of the five (dissenters), and 
join the sangat, 

Acquire kindness and virtue, and abandon vice, 

Do not smoke tobacco, or shave your hair or beard, 

Thus proclaimed the True Guru, praise be to the Guru's Khalsa.°° 
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The choice of the word khalsa cannot be overemphasized. In Mughal 
administrative terms, khalisa denoted lands that were directly under the 
control of the crown. By designating the new panth “Khalsa,” Gobind 
Singh made it clear that he alone would be the leader of this community. 

The creation of the Khalsa thus eliminated the office of the masands in 
the Sikh community, and placed the significant financial and human 
resources of the sangat directly under the control of the Guru. This was to 
be tremendously important for Guru Gobind Singh in his constant bat- 
tles with the rulers of the hills and Mughal officials. The Guru created a 
munshikhana or records office that kept lists of the important community 
leaders in each sangat, and contacted these men directly.“' Sainapati’s 
brief descriptions of the expectations of the Guru are supported by other 
evidence. In each of the surviving hukumnamas to the Sikh congrega- 
tions, the Guru asks the congregation to stop patronage of the masands, 
he asks them to convey their donations directly to him either in funds or 
through letters of exchange called hundis, and he asks his Sikhs to visit 
him bearing arms. 

Although Sainapati emphatically praises the Guru for creating these 
reforms, he also points out the negative reactions of some groups within 
the panth to the implications of the new Khalsa practices. From Sainapati’s 
Gursobha we learn that these reforms were difficult to implement, because 
honoring the rahit meant that Khalsa Sikhs would no longer practice the 
rituals and patterns of religious patronage that integrated them with their 
own kin and caste groups. The new Khalsa Sikhs were expected to reaf- 
firm their Sikh identity by abandoning ties with other confessional iden- 
tities. Funeral rituals appear to have sparked some of the initial resistance 
to Khalsa practices. The mourning rites in most families included the ton- 
suring of the male relatives of the deceased, and these rituals, now associ- 
ated with those outside the Khalsa, were supervised by Brahmans. Early 
Khalsa texts like Gursobha stress that even on these occasions, Khalsa 
Sikhs must not cut their hair. When a pious Sikh died and his family did 
not go through the customary practice of shaving their heads during the 
funeral they were boycotted by their caste fellows. The caste council for- 
bade trading or any other interaction with the family.® 

It is in Sainapati’s Gursobha that the radical agenda of the early Khalsa 
is first articulated. According to Sainapati, the high-caste groups such as 
Khatris and Brahmans were especially resentful of the demand that Sikhs 
set aside the distinctive customs and identities of their castes and families, 
including the older rituals, in order to blend into a spiritually unified 
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panth.°+ Some Khatris completely rejected the new rahit or code of con- 
duct and became khulasa or “open.”® Lamenting the primacy of kul (clan) 
and other worldly ties, Sainapati notes: “On one side is the world, and on 
the other, the Khalsa.”®° Thus the cleavages between the Khalsa and the 
non-Khalsa Sikhs appear to have centered on markers of social and ritual 
identity. In trying to explain the details of dharam in the Khalsa context, 
Sainapati does not specifically mention the panj kakke, the five markers of 
Khalsa identity, but he does stress the importance of kes or uncut hair as 
the primary observance, and the avoidance of tobacco, schismatic groups, 
and masands.” 

Sainapati is among the first Sikh writers to posit that the panth serves 
as a spiritual family that truly takes care of each member for eternity, while 
the ties of blood and caste are false and illusory: 


If someone loses their father or mother, 

One should still not tonsure the head, 

Our Father and Mother is Gobind, 

And the rest are the falsehoods of this illusory world. 


For Sainapati, the sat sangat, or the company of the faithful, is the only 
social and spiritual support necessary for anyone seeking salvation. The 
True Guru and the sangat are the source of redemption—they offer peace, 
and wash away the sins of many births.°° The sangat is a gathering of 
equals, and in its corporate nature one can commune with the divine 
spirit.7° Emphasizing the power of the sangat, Sainapati recommends the 
efficacy of seeking boons in the company of fellow Khalsa Sikhs. He claims 
that whatever a Sikh asks for while worshiping in the company of other 
Sikhs will be granted. This power, according to Sainapati, resides only in 
the Khalsa.” We see an explicit attempt in Gursobha to wean Sikhs away 
from the ritual and community practices that defined the life of most 
early-modern Sikhs. By prioritizing the ties of faith over those of caste and 
kinship, Sainapati proclaims the spiritual power of the Guru and the san- 
gat to grant boons, bring peace and happiness, and aid Sikhs in their 
spiritual journey toward freedom from the cycle of rebirth. To make his 
case, Sainapati appears to be drawing on older exegetical traditions within 
Sikhism such as those represented in the works of Bhai Gurdas, who 
notably mentions the beneficial influence of the sadh sangat.”* 

Sainapati also connects the notion of the corporate authority and ben- 
eficial influence of the sangat to the new Khalsa. The Guru's four sons had 
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died within his lifetime, and according to Sainapati, Guru Gobind Singh 
had already called for an end to the line of Gurus after his death. Questioned 
by anxious Sikhs about the succession, the Guru had stated: 


The Khalsa and I are one, and all my desires are expressed through it, 

I have bestowed the robe of authority (jama) on the Khalsa. 

The Khalsa is now my physical form, and for all eternity I shall be 
manifest through the Khalsa.? 


For Sainapati, the Khalsa’s corporate authority represents a hope for a unified 
panth. Although he finished his work after the last Guru’s assassination and dur- 
ing a time when Sikh fortunes were at an ebb, his work ends on a strongly opti- 
mistic note. Toward the end of his work, Sainapati creates the idea of Anandpur, 
the place the Khalsa had been created and the last stronghold of the Guru which 
the Sikhs lost in 1704, as a powerful symbol for a new Khalsa society. Among a 
series of verses that carry the refrain “and we shall once again make Anandpur 
flourish” is this final hope that Sainapati sketches for his readers: 


Chanting the name of the Khalsa, we shall let no differences divide us, 
We shall eliminate the sins of the world and no wickedness will remain, 
Seizing our good fortune we shall make Anandpur flourish again.” 


Charting the Course of Khalsa Dharam 
in Karly Sikh Texts 


When compared with Bachitra Natak, Sainpati’s biography of the Guru 
avoids the tensions in the meaning of dharam by drawing on older Sikh 
theological beliefs and eliminating the references to caste and Puranic 
myths that were present in the earlier text. Although both texts were writ- 
ten to magnify the Guru’s authority, the approach of the two authors is 
very different. In Bachitra Natak, the Guru’s authority is created first 
through a divinely sanctioned mission, through the primacy of caste-based 
dharam, and through the spiritual lineage of the Sikh Gurus. All three 
claims are presented through arguments that are sometimes consistent 
with the theological beliefs present in Sikh scripture and at other times 
appear to contradict it. No such tension appears in the Gursobha. Sainapati 
consistently draws on established conventions in Sikh exegetical tradi- 
tions, most notably from Bhai Gurdas, to explain how the Khalsa’s new 
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praxis is consistent with older traditions. Yet he does this discreetly. No 
direct challenge or reference to Bachitra Natak’s different approach is 
made. 

Let us now turn to the legacy of these texts. In doing so, we must keep 
in mind the difficult times Guru Gobind faced immediately prior to his 
assassination in 1708. The Tenth Guru attracted a number of followers 
into the new Khalsa, but the rulers of the hill states and the Mughals had 
far greater resources. In the last of his battles, the Guru was finally forced 
to abandon his ultimate stronghold in the hills in 1704. In the confusion 
of the retreat, his youngest sons and elderly mother fell into the hands of 
the Mughal commander, and the two children were put to death, walled 
up alive by the local Mughal fort commander.”> His older sons had already 
been killed in earlier battles. Under the stress of such personal and political 
losses, Guru Gobind Singh sent a letter to Emperor Aurangzeb protesting 
the unjust treatment of his family and followers. The Guru’s troubles with 
the Mughals soon took a new turn. Aurangzeb died in 1707, and a bitter 
succession struggle broke out between his sons for control over the 
Mughal Empire. Guru Gobind Singh finally got a positive response from 
the new emperor, Bahadur Shah, and decided to leave Panjab to meet with 
him. The effects of the new cordiality between the Guru and the new 
emperor were short lived. An Afghan mercenary, reputedly hired by Guru 
Gobind Singh’s enemies in Panjab, assassinated him in 1708.” 

For several years, Guru Gobind Singh had held together a divided 
panth and restored a measure of regularity in the administration of the 
panth’s affairs. Although militarization and claims to political autonomy 
were not unique to Guru Gobind Singh’s guruship, he did create a formal 
institution, the Khalsa, that nurtured these ideas. The ritual of khande ki 
pahul, the sword baptism, was the foundational basis of the new Khalsa 
community. Although the khande ki pahul and the creation of the Khalsa 
did not erase caste and clan differences within the larger Sikh panth, it 
offered a commitment to social equity within its own community. Even 
the last Guru is said to have taken pahul or baptism to signal the primacy 
of the community or the panth’s will and its moral authority in all matters. 
We know from Sainapati’s Gursobha, however, that high-caste Sikhs found 
this new ritual offensive, and elite Khatri and Brahman Sikhs accordingly 
did not want to join the Khalsa.” 

Given our knowledge of the Khalsa’s dominant position in the Sikh 
community now, we would expect Sainapati’s work to have had a greater 
presence in the later narratives of the Khalsa. But that is not the case. 
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As the next chapter will demonstrate, it was the varied readings of Bachitra 
Natak that would dominate the culture of the panth for much of the eigh- 
teenth century. Although the ideas expressed in Gursobha would also con- 
tinue to be revisited by Sikh scholars in the eighteenth century, it seems 
that this work did not have the same level of popularity in these circles. 
Accepted as the Tenth Guru’s own work, and enshrined in the much larger 
collection of works attributed to him—the Dasam Granth—Bachitra Natak 
became the authoritative narrative of the Guru's life. Much as the percep- 
tion of the Guru appears to have been radically different among members 
of his close circle during his own life, so also did these varied understand- 
ings of his teachings continue to proliferate in the new Khalsa community 
after his death. Later generations of Khalsa Sikhs would continue to 
attempt to reconcile the courtly discourse on martial ethics, drawn from a 
larger pan-Indian cultural ethos rooted in notions of social hierarchy and 
noble birth, with the specifically Sikh rejection of caste privilege and the 
privileging of the corporate authority of the panth. These tensions would 
continue to influence Khalsa culture in later generations. One strain 
emphasized the personal charisma of heroes and martyrs, a theme that 
would become central to Khalsa memory and history, while the other 
emphasized shared governance, humility, and joint authority of the panth 
over individual Sikhs. In the decades following Guru Gobind Singh’s 
death, as we shall see, the tensions generated by these conflicting value 
systems would grow particularly intense. 


3 
(Re)making the Khalsa, 1708-1748 


AT THE TIME of Guru Gobind Singh’s death, the Khalsa occupied a fragile 
place in Panjab. As Sainapati reports and contemporary news reports from 
the Delhi court confirm, the creation of the Khalsa had created a rift within 
the Sikh panth. Many high-caste groups such as urban Khatris were 
unwilling to accept the Khalsa reforms and broke marriage alliances and 
other social contact with those who became Khalsa Sikhs.’ There were also 
disputes within the wider Sikh community about who was to lead the 
panth. Some Khalsa Sikhs believed, much as Sainapati asserted in his 
Gursobha, that the lineage of the Gurus had come to an end, and since the 
last Guru had endowed the Khalsa as a corporate body with his spiritual 
authority, it would lead as a self-governing body. There were, however, 
other Sikhs who still looked to surviving members of the Gurus’ families 
for direction.” Not all Sikhs were willing to accept the authority of the new 
Khalsa Sikhs over the wider panth and its material resources such as the 
community’s tithes and shrines. Added to these internal problems within 
the panth, the Khalsa Sikhs also faced the continued hostility of the Mughal 
state. The negotiations of the last Guru with the Mughal emperor had 
come to an end with his death, and his Sikh followers were still viewed 
with suspicion by imperial authorities. Yet, despite these challenges, 
Khalsa Sikhs became the dominant political elite in Panjab by the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

This chapter will examine how Khalsa Sikhs secured their position 
within the larger Sikh panth and leveraged their expanded resources 
toward attaining political power within Panjab after 1708. This poorly 
understood process is crucial to understanding how Khalsa institutions 
and culture developed in this period, since many of these features are now 
at the heart of modern Sikh identity. The most important of these is the 
dominant role of Khalsa Sikhs within the Sikh panth today, to the extent 
that for many Sikhs the Khalsa and the panth coincide. In tracing the slow 
development of the Khalsa community into the dominant political force 
within Panjab, I explore how the parallel views of Sikh dharam present 
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during Guru Gobind Singh’s lifetime evolved in the period after his death. 
Sources that present such divergent views call into question the assump- 
tion that only one homogeneous Khalsa tradition dominated by the end of 
this period. Early Khalsa texts created in the first half of the eighteenth 
century reveal how the multiple readings of Sikh dharam discussed in 
chapter 2 engaged each other, and why diverse communities were drawn 
to these texts. Furthermore, placing the creation and transmission of these 
texts and narratives against the historical background of political events in 
Panjab illuminates why Sikh and Khalsa identity continued to be articu- 
lated at multiple sites even as the political and institutional power of the 
Khalsa community expanded. 

Although the dominant historiography depicts this period as a struggle 
between a powerful Mughal imperium and a small but ideologically cohe- 
sive group of Khalsa Sikhs, my own reading of primary sources reveals a 
more complicated struggle among multiple ethnic groups in Panjab. Just 
as the fragmenting Mughal administration attempted to regain its 
authority by appealing to key Muslim groups in Panjab such as the 
Afghans, Ranghar Rajputs, and Bhattis, I argue that Khalsa Sikhs made 
similar overtures of support to Jat clans and to other non-Muslim peasant 
communities in the region. An expansive notion of dharamyudh, receptive 
to multiple influences from other martial traditions, was central to this 
new Sikh martial ideology. The dense political, kin, and religious ties 
within each faction slowly began to acquire a distinctive religious ideology 
as local groups affiliated with Mughal officers or with the Khalsa. These 
coalitions attempted to monopolize the military labor and revenue gener- 
ated by peasant communities, while denying it to their rivals. Yet the 
nascent religious ideology employed by either camp could not completely 
erase the diversity of cultural practices and social ties within Panjab’s 
agrarian communities. While the Khalsa Sikhs were able to create a more 
politically cohesive group than the Mughal governors did, they did so by 
accommodating a diversity of social practices that ultimately generated 
internal tensions within the community. By the mid-eighteenth century, 
this process of accommodation within the Khalsa meant that Khalsa iden- 
tity during this period was articulated through two overlapping projects— 
one that sought to transform peasant soldiers into disciplined and 
experienced warriors committed to the common goal of achieving Khalsa 
sovereignty, and the other that attempted to create a uniform moral vision 
and ritual practices for the growing Sikh community. This second project 
proved difficult, since the diffuse nature of political and spiritual authority 
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within the new Khalsa led to the growth of multiple views of Khalsa 
political and moral conduct. By the mid-eighteenth century, a hybrid 
Khalsa culture emerged that appealed to a wide range of peasant commu- 
nities in Panjab and also fostered ties with multiple Sikh groups that were 
not part of the Khalsa community. 

This chapter will chart these developments through two distinctive 
phases in Khalsa history over four decades, from the death of Guru Gobind 
Singh in 1708 to 1748, the year of the first of many Afghan invasions that 
would eventually destroy the last vestiges of Mughal authority in Panjab. 
The first phase illustrates how the failed Sikh rebellion led by Banda 
Bahadur galvanized the Khalsa during 1709-1715. This section examines 
how this rebellion used Sikh symbols and a newly expansive notion of a 
dharamyudh to win support from a wide range of peasants, many of whom 
were not Khalsa Sikhs. Banda’s rebellion was successful in winning the 
support of many Khalsa Sikhs, as well; however, it would also raise con- 
cerns about the nature of authority within the panth. In suppressing this 
rebellion, Mughal officers employed harsh measures and appealed to their 
allies in Panjab through an ideology that further polarized religious com- 
munities in Panjab. 

In the section relating to the second phase, between 1715 and 1748, 
I explain how the Khalsa community recovered after the suppression of 
this rebellion. During this second phase, the Khalsa community created 
social networks that allowed for a much wider participation by peasants in 
Khalsa political and religious life. Through these two phases I will examine 
how the Khalsa gained political and territorial control, but also made space 
for a much broader understanding of Khalsa religious practice and ritual 
than had previously existed. This process would alter the way in which the 
last Guru’s teachings were understood, transmitted, and institutionalized 
within the expanding panth. By the mid-eighteenth century, there were 
multiple sites, narratives, and interpretations of Sikh behavior, and over 
time the boundaries between Khalsa and non-Khalsa Sikhs softened. 


The First Phase: Banda’s Rebellion, 1709-1715 


Within a year of Guru Gobind Singh’s assassination in southern India, 
letters from a mysterious figure called Banda (literally a servant or slave) 
began to circulate in villages in Panjab. Banda claimed that he was the 
chosen representative of the Guru sent to rally Sikhs once again.» The sur- 
viving copies of these letters are similar to hukumnamas sent by Guru 
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Gobind Singh, although Banda’s seal and salutation were different.° Banda 
was quick to attract followers. In the chaotic period of succession strug- 
gles following the death of Aurangzeb, Mughal administration was still 
shaky.” Banda and his followers began to raid the wealthy urban centers of 
Panjab, and their unexpected success slowly increased the number of 
their supporters. Gathering strength with each raid, the rebellion quickly 
grew and engulfed much of Panjab.® 

From the contemporary evidence, it would seem that the bulk of 
Banda’s supporters were from areas that were home to many Jats, some of 
whom were Sikhs. The heaviest concentration of Sikhs and Jat peasants at 
this time was in the eastern parts of Panjab known as Majha, Bist-Jalandhar 
Doab, and Malwa. Jats in this area, as discussed in the previous chapter, 
already had sympathies toward Sikhism, even if many had not formally 
taken initiation into the Khalsa. Jat settlements were interspersed between 
large tracts of land controlled by rival ethnic groups such as the Qasur 
Afghans and Ranghar and Mein Rajputs (see map 3.1 Sikh raids and 
expansion in the mid-eighteenth century). These groups were mainly 
Muslim and some, such as the Qasur Afghans and Ranghars, had 
patronage ties with the Mughal state.° In an armed conflict, these groups 
were more likely to receive sympathetic treatment from the state than 
were Jats, who due to their connection with the Sikh Gurus and their pro- 
clivities for raiding, were already viewed with suspicion. Banda’s rebellion 
drew heavy support from these Jat areas. 
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Banda, described in Sikh sources as a former Hindu monk of the 
Bairagi order, evoked the Tenth Guru’s memory in multiple ways. Other 
than recruiting widely in Sikh and Jat areas through hukumnamas, Banda’s 
rebellion also revisited the sacred geography associated with the last 
Guru’s life, although in reverse, building solid associations with the Guru 
in popular memory. After the evacuation of Anandpur, Guru Gobind 
Singh had briefly rested at Damdama in southeastern Panjab. This area in 
Malwa was also close to the site of the martyrdom of the Guru’s youngest 
sons in the town of Sirhind. Guru Gobind Singh’s implacable enemy, 
Wazir Khan, the Mughal commander at Sirhind, had bricked the two chil- 
dren alive into a wall when they fell into his hands following the evacua- 
tion of Anandpur. At the very beginning of his rebellion, Banda led a raid 
on Sirhind. Wazir Khan himself was killed and his body put up for public 
display, while the town was plundered with ruthless efficiency and 
destroyed.*° Later, Banda and his rebels moved toward the main Sikh areas 
around Amritsar and Lahore, paralyzing the state machinery in those 
areas. By 1713, Mughal officers in Panjab increased their surveillance, but 
Banda escaped to the Panjab hills and later returned to the plains." In the 
final days of the rebellion, Banda returned for the last time to the Panjab 
hills, surrendering to the Mughals in 1715 only after a prolonged siege of 
his fort exhausted his supplies. The following year, Banda and his cap- 
tured fellows were publicly executed in Delhi, Banda himself being torn to 
pieces after being forced to kill his own young son.” Although the graphic 
violence of this spectacle was meant to act as deterrence to future rebels, 
rebellions by Sikhs and other groups would continue to simmer in 
Panjab. 

To understand why this rebellion continued unchecked in Panjab for 
six years and become entrenched in Sikh-dominated regions, one needs to 
take into consideration multiple factors. The flat terrain of much of Majha 
offered easy access to raiders on trade routes and urban centers, while the 
scrub wilderness and Lakhi jungle of Malwa were safe harbors for rebels. 
Although there were garrisons in both Lahore and Sirhind, by the time 
these were mobilized the rebels had already often fled to the Panjab hills. 
The delayed response of the Mughal court also allowed the movement to 
become entrenched very quickly in the Jat-majority areas, which were also 
the regions in which there were more Khalsa Sikhs. For much of 
1709-1710, the new emperor, Bahadur Shah, was busy negotiating 
terms with factions of nobles that had either held aloof from the imperial 
succession struggles between the emperor and his brothers in the previous 
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two years, or had actively supported his brothers. During this time Banda’s 
rebellion continued to grow, such that it became difficult to collect taxes 
from the areas around Lahore. Thus, by the time Bahadur Shah deputed 
the imperial army to suppress the rebellion late in 1710, Banda’s sup- 
porters had already established local connections. The presence of sympa- 
thizers scattered across the countryside made it possible for Banda and his 
followers to play a cat-and-mouse game with the Mughal forces for six 
years, even though they were at a disadvantage numerically and in terms 
of their access to resources. An additional aid to the rebels was the death 
of Bahadur Shah in 1712 at Lahore, and thus it was not until 1715, when the 
next round of succession struggles between Bahadur Shah’s descendents 
was finally settled in favor of Farukhsiyar, that the court finally was able to 
organize a successful pursuit of Banda.“ Clearly, the delay in the imperial 
response was favorable to Banda, but that still does not explain why he 
first attracted Sikh followers and continued to get support from the Jat 
groups, even when the Mughal forces were mobilized. 

Although modern works on Sikh history have assumed that a natural 
sympathy and common bond existed between Banda and the large Sikh 
community in Panjab, it is helpful to reconsider this issue in light of some 
of the points made in the previous chapter. Sources from Guru Gobind 
Singh’s period depict a panth that was divided. Certainly, if one examines 
either Sainapati’s Gursobha or the Mughal accounts from the period, they 
suggest that after the fall of Anandpur, Guru Gobind Singh’s forces were 
reduced to a smaller band of firm loyalists. If large numbers of the panth 
had not rallied to defend and support the last Guru in his final years, why 
would these groups rally around Banda a few years later? Also, if the 
creation of the Khalsa created a breach within the Sikh panth, as the 
Gursobha would indicate, was this breach still operative during Banda’s 
time? Existing hukumnamas from Guru Gobind Singh and Sainpati’s 
Gursobha clearly prohibited any acceptance of schismatic groups that fol- 
lowed other living gurus. Such prohibitions are also echoed in the early 
rahitnamas reproduced after Banda’s rebellion, such as the Nasihatnama 
of 1718.5 Why, then, were Sikhs, particularly those of the Khalsa, drawn to 
Banda, and how did they view his leadership? 

Theories of Banda’s rebellion fall into two groups—some have inter- 
preted the rebellion as a response to religious persecution, and others as a 
widespread peasant revolt against a tottering feudal order, although it is 
not uncommon to encounter works that make these claims simulta- 
neously.” It is not clear if all those who aided Banda were all initiated into 
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the Khalsa; certainly Banda’s existing hukumnamas mention support 
of the Khalsa rahit, but these also laud the values of vegetarianism and 
other traits more closely connected with elite Hindu practices.” Several 
of the contemporary sources also mention groups such as Nanakpanthis 
(non-Khalsa Sikhs), Banjaras (nomadic tribes that transported grain and 
other commodities), and low-caste groups as part of Banda’s faction.” 
Sainapati’s reservations about interactions between Sikhs who adhered to 
the Khalsa rahit and those who followed other customs are not echoed in 
the few documents that Banda issued. It is unlikely that all of these groups 
saw themselves engaged in a war to protect Khalsa dharam and, judging 
from Banda’s hukumnamas, it does appear that he made appeals to a 
collective Sikh and Hindu dharam, thus creating a more universal reading 
of moral order/dharam than Sainapati. His following reached beyond Sikh 
circles, and his letters allude to shared notions of justice and morality, per- 
haps to build a sense of solidarity among the rebels and to cast the allies 
of the state as a religious “other.” This ideological appeal, however, was 
only partially successful. Support for Banda fluctuated greatly among the 
groups mentioned above; the thousands who supported him at the peak of 
his rebellion were reduced to a few hundred by the time of his capture in 
t715. Clearly other factors were at play in motivating different groups to 
ally with Banda. 

The ideological appeal of “jihad” was also of limited value to the Mughal 
state. The Persian sources mention that the local Muslim gentry in Panjab 
had begun to describe their own struggle against Banda as a jihad. 
Certainly, this vocabulary was also used by Emperor Bahadur Shah once 
the imperial response to the rebellion became organized. But contempo- 
rary observers in Panjab and the imperial court also make frequent 
mention of the lack of unity and common purpose among the elite of the 
state and provincial governments, who were frequently at odds with one 
another despite the rhetoric of unity.”° 

Banda attracted a very diverse following. Many groups joined him once 
he had collected enormous wealth from raids on cities such as Samana, 
Sadhaura, Sirhind, and even Lahore. This loot was distributed among his 
followers. Such social and economic asymmetries between the rebels and 
their targets have influenced scholars who view Banda’s rebellion as a wide- 
spread peasant revolt stemming from a feudal suppression of peasants by 
Mughal gentry. Ganda Singh, in his account, credits Banda with the removal 
of the zamindars of the Mughal system.*" Zamindars could occupy differ- 
ent levels of authority in the Mughal system, and Ganda Singh ignores the 
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fact that both Banda’s supporters and his enemies included zamindars. 
In the Mughal revenue system, zamindars were local revenue collectors, 
often the heads of kinship groups. Their rights to collect a share of the land 
revenue were recognized by the government, but their power was kept in 
check by the centralized Mughal bureaucracy.” Muzaffar Alam’s study of 
the akhbarat (news reports) and chronicles of the period demonstrates that 
Banda and his followers had wide support amongst the Jat zamindars of 
the Majha, Jalandhar Doab, and the Malwa area. Jat zamindars actively col- 
luded with the rebels, and frustrated the Mughal faujdars or commanders 
of the area by supplying Banda and his men with grain, horses, arms, and 
provisions.’ This evidence suggests that understanding the rebellion as a 
competition between peasants and feudal lords is an oversimplification, 
since the groups affiliated with Banda as well as those affiliated with the 
state included both zamindars and peasants. 

Although it must be acknowledged that the Mughal state’s allies were 
usually zamindars with greater resources and a higher rank in the 
administration, frequently these groups, such as the Ranghar Rajputs, 
were attempting to increase their own political power in the region. The 
often underemphasized context of Panjab’s growing ethnic polarization 
and the administration’s response were important triggers in consoli- 
dating Banda’s appeal to the Jats. An awareness of the immediate local 
threat presented by hostile neighboring rivals such as the Ranghars, Qasur 
Afghans, and Meins was as important in motivating Jat peasants and 
zamindars to support Banda and each other, and might also help to explain 
the fluctuating levels of assistance he received from them. Their behavior 
paralleled the fluctuating support given to the provincial and imperial 
government by their local rivals. Thus, the support for the opposed groups 
involved in the conflict in Panjab seems to have sprung from complex, 
interrelated causes: dense local ties among allies, a sense of a shared moral 
code within these factions, and the material benefits of joining a particular 
side. Such local rivalry for land and power exacerbated the competition for 
men and resources and also contributed to a heightened sense of social 
difference among the allies and rivals of the Sikh Jats. 

The need for a common defense spurred Jat peasants and zamindars 
to find common cause, since they faced the hostility of the state as well as 
powerful local rivals. By contrast, zamindars from more powerful groups 
such as the Qasur Afghans and Mein Rajputs had access to more resources 
and needed to cooperate with the state only periodically. There are indica- 
tions that in the years Banda was active, other ethnic groups in Panjab also 
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made a bid for political autonomy. Zamindars and peasants in Panjab 
were beginning to mobilize across ethnic lines.*4 The powerful Afghan 
zamindars of Qasur, for example, rebelled in 1712 and engaged Abdus 
Samad Khan, the Mughal governor, in a battle in which the Afghan leader 
Hussain Khan was killed.*5 The governor, thus, was under pressure to find 
ways to bring some of these recalcitrant groups to his side before the 
increasing political chaos became unstoppable. As imperial control slack- 
ened, greater numbers of other zamindars from various ethnic groups 
also rebelled. Such groups not only actively resisted the imperial structure 
but also encroached on the territorial rights of neighboring ethnic groups. 
This pattern continued even after Banda’s execution. In the two decades 
that followed, Panjab’s Mughal governors faced constant rebellions. 
Charting these events in the Persian news reports and chronicles, Muzaffar 
Alam offers many such examples of rebellions throughout Panjab in 
which ethnically related peasants and zamindars made common cause 
against the state.?° 

Such widespread uprisings all through the province among the mid- to 
lower-level zamindars indicate serious rifts in the relationship between 
these groups and the Mughal administration. The administration did not 
attempt to reestablish its relationship with these groups in the same way, 
choosing instead to utilize local rivalries for its own political ends. It is 
clear that kinship ties among the landed clans were an important basis for 
political mobilization, locally and at court. Groups such as the Qasur 
Afghans and the Ranghars were quickly reincorporated into new alliances 
with the state. No such incentives, however, were offered to Jat zamindars 
suspected of supporting Banda. Banda’s claims to sovereignty, through 
such acts as the minting of coins and the promulgation of a new calendar, 
raised fears of a strong political threat to the contemporary political order, 
and most groups allied with the state resisted it fiercely. The harsh 
treatment meted out to those suspected of supporting Banda also alien- 
ated many Jat and Sikh groups further from the state.27 When Mughal 
officials marched into areas to subdue rebels, there were frequent reports 
of entire villages in the area being razed, or large groups of peasants, even 
those with no direct links to the rebellion, being captured and sold as 
slaves. As both Muhammad Qasim and Khafi Khan report in their chron- 
icles, the administration’s heavy-handed security measures and abuses 
eventually alienated large numbers of Jats.”® 

The effects of Banda’s rebellion would linger for decades. Groups that 
benefited from imperial patronage—recipients of tax-free grants, large 
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landholders, and ethnic groups that had a long history of association with 
the Mughal government—became resolute in their opposition to the 
increasingly more militant Khalsa Sikhs. In the political chaos that fol- 
lowed Banda’s rebellion, these groups were reluctant to relinquish their 
control over local resources to either the Mughals or the Sikhs. Similarly, 
Jats, whether Sikh or not, began to see such groups and the administration 
as hostile to their own community. 

The violence of Banda’s followers, as well as their occupation of lands 
formerly held by rival ethnic factions, created an intense tension between 
the older, entrenched elite and the Jat Sikhs who had begun to assert their 
power by occupying land all over Panjab. The local dimension of this 
struggle has often been ignored by historians, who tend to highlight the 
religious conflict between Banda and the Mughal state. Even though 
Banda represented a threat to the imperial government, he was a more 
immediate threat to the Mein Rajputs, the Qasur Afghans, and the Ranghar 
Rajputs, as well as the hill chiefs of Panjab. The struggle by these 
established elite groups to maintain control over their respective lands 
only intensified in the years to come. Even after Banda’s death, smaller 
skirmishes between the Sikh Jats and other dominant ethnic groups in 
Panjab continued, and as the Sikh Jats consolidated and organized into a 
warrior group, their power would become formidable. 

Banda’s rebellion also had a lasting impact on the Sikh community. 
Banda effectively utilized the network of the Khalsa panth, which had been 
established during the lifetime of the Gurus, to gather support. His actions 
were to serve as a model to later Sikh leaders. The experience of armed 
resistance, raiding, and a growing emphasis on dharamyudh as a war 
against the Mughal state, rather than as a internal struggle for authority 
within the panth, can be clearly traced to the years of Banda Bahadur’s 
rebellion. Although many non-Sikh groups rejected Banda’s claim for 
Sikh sovereignty, his brief success demonstrated that organizing Jats and 
other peasant groups to oppose the elite powers in Panjab was possible. 
Many of the prominent Sikh chiefs of the mid-eighteenth century, such as 
the Bhangi and Ramgarhia chiefs, first gained experience in war as rebels 
during the uprising of Banda Bahadur. Banda’s leadership, however, also 
created tensions within the Khalsa. The dominance of a single political 
leader, who also had charismatic appeal, was at odds with the notion of the 
joint sovereignty of the Khalsa as a corporate body and with the evolving 
notion of guru panth. As we shall see, these tensions became visible soon 
after Banda’s rebellion was repressed. 
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The Second Phase: (Re)creating Khalsa Identity, 
1715-1748 


Banda had proved to be a charismatic rallying point for some in the Khalsa, 
but the changes in the running of the panth were unacceptable to many 
other Khalsa Sikhs. A leadership vacuum emerged in the community. 
Some of Guru Gobind Singh’s other associates had begun to assert them- 
selves as leaders of the Sikh panth. Ajit Singh, the adopted son of one of 
the Guru’s widows, and Dilbar Singh, a cousin of the Guru, attempted to 
seize control of the panth.*2 Although Mata Sahib Devi, the Tenth Guru’s 
widow, survived the deaths of Banda and Ajit Singh, she had no intention 
of assuming even a symbolic authority. Devout Sikhs continued to flock to 
Delhi to pay their respects to her, closely watched by the Mughals, but 
Mata Sahib Devi asked that they no longer come. According to the 
eighteenth-century hagiographer, Kesar Singh Chibbar, it was at this time 
that the elders of the Sikh community decided to convene a meeting to 
select a central place where Sikhs could congregate. This meeting is 
described as a gurmata, meaning “the decision of the Guru.” Following the 
principles that the Guru was present in the meeting of the devout and that 
symbolically the panth represented the Guru, the elders decided that from 
now on the Sikhs would revert to meeting twice a year at Amritsar.3 
Concrete steps were now taken to preserve the heritage of the Gurus and 
to rally the panth around the central institutions of Sikhism—the Guru 
Granth or scripture and the guru panth, the corporate authority believed to 
be invested in the panth. The elderly Mani Singh, a scholar who had been 
associated with the last Guru, was given the duty of compiling the works 
of the last Guru into the volume that came to be known as the Dasam 
Granth. The ceremony of the gurmata became a pivotal Khalsa Sikh insti- 
tution and will be examined again in chapter 6. It allowed large numbers 
of Sikhs to participate in the process by which important decisions were 
made. Periodically, gurmatas were called to decide important questions 
regarding defense against a common enemy, infringement of the Khalsa 
code of behavior by an individual, and other important matters. 

The practices and beliefs of Banda’s remaining followers appear to 
have created tensions with the other Khalsa Sikhs who had begun to 
actively seek control of Sikh shrines after the capture of Banda in 1715. 
Some of his followers continued to occupy the shrine at Amritsar and 
demanded a share in its offerings. Kesar Singh Chibbar, in his 1769 work, 
playing on Banda’s name, mentions that “many Sikhs called Banda the 
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eleventh master, however, Banda was not and his memory lives only as 
Banda [meaning as the Guru's servant].”} 

Chibbar also mentions that after Banda’s death, as Sikhs were attempt- 
ing to regain control of the main shrine, disputes broke out among the 
Bandaiyas and the Akal Purakhiyas. The Akal Purakhiyas appear to have 
subscribed to a narrower interpretation of the Khalsa codes, since in later 
texts the opponents to the Bandaiya faction are described as “Bhujangiyas,” 
“Khalsa,” or “Tat Khalsa.” As tensions between these two factions esca- 
lated, they came to blows. Describing the violence between the two 
groups, Chibbar writes: “One asserted, ‘Victory to the Guru.’ Another 
yelled ‘Victory is ours. Having proclaimed this, they fell to fighting— 
Sikhs attacked other Sikhs with bullets and swords.” According to Kesar 
Singh’s account, such dissensions existed between orthodox Sikhs and 
Banda’s faction, and also a small group loyal to Jit Mal (called Ajit Singh in 
other texts), an adopted son of the Tenth Guru’s widow.34 Banda’s faction 
gradually lost support, and the remaining Khalsa Sikhs assumed control 
of the main shrine—the Harmandir.5 

Chibbar’s account, however, is a later one. When we turn to sources 
closer to the period of this dispute, there are few direct descriptions of 
such a split; however, there is clear hostility to the idea of any human 
claiming spiritual authority. For example, Sainapati’s insistence of the 
end of the Guru lineage in 1708 and the transfer of the Guru’s authority 
to the Khalsa panth is unequivocal. Similarly, some of the earliest rahitna- 
mas, such as the copy of the Nasihatnama copied shortly after Banda’s 
rebellion in 1718 and attributed to Nand Lal, a poet of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s court, has passages that might also be a reflection of a negative 
view of connections with Hindu monastic orders. It warns the reader, 
“One who lives without the rahit and is called a Sadhu [monk or ascetic] 
should not be trusted, he might well remain silent to dupe others.”3° This 
rahitnama also contains a prohibition against the wearing of red gar- 
ments such as those traditionally associated with Hindu monks.3” These 
negative views toward the notion of any one person claiming authority 
within the panth suggest that not all Sikhs were likely to accept Banda as 
a spiritual leader and that there was some ambivalence about his legacy. 

By gaining control of the Harmandir shrine in Amritsar, Khalsa Sikhs 
gained both a symbolic and practical advantage in dealing with schis- 
matic Sikh groups. Amritsar had emerged as a seat of the Gurus under 
RamDas (1534-1581), the Fourth Guru. Under his son and successor 
Guru Arjan, the temple and its tank became a meeting ground for Sikhs 
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from all over north India, but the strife over succession forced the last 
five Gurus to hold court in the Sivalik hills.3* For five generations, fac- 
tions outside the Tenth Guru’s lineage had controlled the Harmandir, 
and within his own life the last Guru had lived mostly in the hills. After 
Banda’s execution, Amritsar once again became the focus of the Sikhs, 
specially the Khalsa community. The memory of this period, during 
which the persecuted Khalsa established its control over the Harmandir, 
remains a touchstone in Khalsa history. It is from this point that the 
Khalsa appears to have united into a community with strong fraternal 
ties and also begun to recruit Sikhs in the Panjab plains. A system of 
shared leadership slowly emerged, where the day-to-day decisions were 
made jointly by the congregation in open meetings. There are very few 
primary sources for the years between 1715 and 1739, the period during 
which most of these changes occurred, although a wealth of material 
concerning this period can be found in the nineteenth-century accounts 
of Ratan Singh Bhangu’s Prachin Panth Prakash and Giani Gian Singh’s 
Tawarikh Guru Khalsa. Kesar Singh Chibbar, who was a child at the time 
of Banda’s death, claimed to have first-hand knowledge of the events at 
Amritsar, but the Bansavalinama was written in 1769, in his old age.39 
The Bansavalinama, thus, is one of the only accounts of this period writ- 
ten by a contemporary observer. 

Despite its proximity to the Lahore-Delhi road, Amritsar was still far 
enough to make close surveillance by the Lahore government difficult. 
The wastelands of the Lakhi jungle, the foothills, and the arid areas of 
Malwa with its own community of Jat Sikhs were all nearby and offered 
convenient hiding places for Sikhs to take shelter in when pursued by 
Mughal troops (see map 3.1). The heartland of the Majha, the area east of 
Lahore, became the core area from which many later Khalsa leaders 
emerged. Chibbar reports that as tensions between the Sikhs at Amritsar 
and the nearby Mughal commanders escalated, Sikhs from all the sur- 
rounding areas were summoned to Amritsar, and huge numbers reached 
there to fight the Mughals.4° Although Chibbar does not elaborate the rea- 
sons for the Mughal attacks on Amritsar other than touching on their 
enmity toward the Gurus, other sources help to fill in the details. We know 
that the Majha was also the heartland of the area inhabited by the Jats. 
Since the Khalsa Sikhs were predominantly Jats, their kinship networks 
provided a ready pool of recruits. Indeed, most of the later Sikh misals or 
groups were Jats (see chart 3.1). Along with other rebels, Jats and Sikhs 
appear to have joined in the raiding and looting around Lahore. 
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Although the sources for this period portray a lasting enmity between 
the Sikhs and the Mughal governor at Lahore, there are indications that 
despite periodic tensions between the management of the Harmandir 
shrine at Amritsar and the Mughals, there were also instances of 
accommodation. After the suppression of Banda’s revolt, Sikhs asso- 
ciated with his movement were hunted down, but there was also an 
attempt at normalizing relationships with the panth.** Following the 
decision of the gurmata, Guru Gobind Singh’s maternal uncle Kirpal 
Singh arrived in Amritsar to make arrangements. Chibbar notes that at 
that time the shrine was noted less for worship and more for the poor and 
beggars who lived around it. Kirpal Singh met with the panchas (elders) 
and chaudharis (headmen) of the different neighborhoods of Amritsar to 
make plans for the administration of the city and the fairs that were to 
occur on Baisakhi and Diwali each year. The Mughal governor in Lahore 
sent emissaries to the Sikhs, agreeing to let them gather for the fairs. 
According to the nineteenth-century writer Ratan Singh Bhangu, the 
administration was so eager to negotiate an agreement that the Sikhs got 
whatever they wanted.#4 

Although neither Kesar Singh Chibbar nor Ratan Singh Bhangu com- 
ments on the relationship between the raiding and plunder all over Panjab 
and the general economy, it is clear from the information they provide that 
trade had still not been restored in Panjab despite the accommodation 
reached between the Mughal governor and the Sikhs.‘ It is likely that 
continued attacks on traders, caravans, and transport remained chronic 
features of the century. Although Panjab continued to be blessed with 
good harvests, crops and commodities could not be transported with ease. 
Even Bhangu, who is at all times an apologist for the Khalsa leadership, 
notes, “First Banda ruined the country, then the Khalsa destroyed it 
further.’4° Bhangu views the destruction of the land as a judgment on the 
Mughals for their continued atrocities against the Sikhs; however, it is 
obvious that both the causes for the lawlessness of the peasants, as well as 
the spiraling chaos of the situation, were beyond the abilities of either 
Mughal or the Sikh leadership to control. Jat Sikhs, like the other ethnic 
groups in Panjab, were forced to organize themselves in order to with- 
stand the dual pressures from the Mughals for revenue and a slowing 
economy in which distant markets for agricultural commodities had 
become less accessible. 

The community life of the Khalsa Sikhs around Amritsar at this stage 
became the basis for further political and social organization. The senior 
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members of the Khalsa had taken over the organization of the Harmandir 
and surrounding towns and villages. They operated a common kitchen 
(langar), as dictated by their faith, and provided free meals and a refuge to 
all who came. The temple’s resources extended to a treasury, dairy, and 
workshops and, under the care of Kirpal Singh and Gurbaksh Singh 
Chibbar, these functioned smoothly.4”7 We know that it was roughly in this 
period that the men who would later become Sikh chiefs flocked to 
Amritsar. Almost all these individuals were Jats, and nearly all the men 
were from villages within a sixty-mile radius of Amritsar (chart 3.1). While 
the chaos around the towns and cities of Panjab continued, Amritsar 
appears to have become a haven for Jat Sikhs, providing them with a 
spiritual and political community oriented to a martial outlook. The Khalsa 
Sikh culture of Amritsar now provided a welcoming ethos to the young 
Jats who flocked to the shrine. 

Although in the years following Guru Gobind Singh’s death, the family 
and associates of the Guru—like his widows and his uncle Kirpal Singh— 
were regarded as people of authority within the panth, by the 1730s Jat 
Sikhs emerged as leaders in Amritsar, and there was a growing emphasis 
on community control over this shrine. It is at this point that influential 
members of the Khalsa initiated the two related projects of training large 
numbers of peasant soldiers into a disciplined warrior community and 
supporting the creation and circulation of texts that articulated a new 
moral vision for the larger Sikh community. Two influential figures related 
to these twin projects emerged in the period after Banda. Bhai Mani Singh, 
the granthi or cantor of the Harmandir, played a vital role in expanding the 
appeal of the Khalsa among Jats through his proselytizing work and his 
compilation of the Dasam Granth, a text that contained works associated 
with Guru Gobind Singh.#* Another important figure was Kapur Singh, a 
Virk Jat from a family of rural zamindars who became an influential 
political and military leader. Due to the worsening economy, Kapur Singh 
could no longer pay the revenue due to the government. His assets were 
seized and he was reduced to penury.*? His attentiveness to the comfort 
and needs of his fellow Sikhs earned him a lot of respect in the community, 
and after Mani Singh’s execution by the state in 1738, Kapur Singh became 
one of the prominent leaders of the Khalsa. In 1733, the Mughal governor 
of Panjab had decided to try once again to mollify the Sikhs. He offered 
them the revenue of twelve villages around Amritsar in a grant or jagir. 
The panth at Amritsar appointed Kapur Singh to receive the honor for the 
panth, and he adopted the title of “nawab.”*° Given the reports of the 
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rebellious Sikhs around Amritsar, it is likely that the governor at Lahore 
was trying to give official recognition to a situation that already existed. 
Kapur Singh now began to organize bands of Khalsa Sikhs in Amritsar. 
Before the grant of the jagir, small war bands of Sikh soldiers roamed 
from village to village, finding whatever means of support they could, but 
when Kapur Singh received the jagir, he used the revenue to feed and arm 
the Khalsa Sikhs. According to oral traditions recorded by Ratan Singh 
Bhangu, the panth around Amritsar was divided into five bands or jathas. 
Three of the jathas were led by Jats, one by a barber, and the last by two 
Khatris from Amritsar. Kapur Singh was able to provide 1,300 horses for 
the use of the jathas.* Bhangu does not elaborate on the specific activities 
of these jathas, but mentions that the Sikhs were always engaged in cre- 
ating upheaval. If Kapur Singh himself did not initiate it, the Sikhs of the 
area would go out and raid the land.* It is clear from the context that they 
spread out from their bases to raid the surrounding areas, and even the 
city of Lahore. Thus, it appears that the jagir did not pacify the Sikhs, but 
instead provided them with the resources to organize themselves into 
more efficient raiding parties. After a short time the jagir was resumed, 
and the Khalsa Sikhs once again became open adversaries of the Mughal 
governor at Lahore.» By the mid-eighteenth century twelve war bands or 
misals had staked out territorial claims in much of central, eastern, and 
southern Panjab (see chart 3.1 and map 3.2 Misal War Bands of Panjab). 
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It is difficult to characterize the Sikh leadership of this period, given 
the paucity of sources. Between 1809 and 1848, when Bhangu wrote 
Prachin Panth Prakash, figures like Kapur Singh and Mani Singh were 
already iconic folk heroes. Neither Bhangu nor Kesar Singh Chibbar men- 
tions any active discord between the panth and the leadership, and both 
take pains to emphasize the egalitarian nature of the panth at this time. 
Yet anecdotal evidence from these texts suggests that certain clear pat- 
terns had developed in the institutional workings of the reconstituted 
Khalsa after Banda’s rebellion. Although both Mani Singh and Kapur 
Singh were widely respected, it is clear that neither was considered the 
supreme leader. Important decisions were put before a gathering of Sikhs 
and debated publicly. The Mughal governor’s grant of a jagir was accepted 
after much deliberation by the panth at Amritsar. The panth chose Kapur 
Singh to receive the title because he was widely perceived as being humble 
and dedicated to the welfare of the community. Similarly, although Mani 
Singh was renowned as a scholar, he was reprimanded by the panth for 
rearranging the order of the hymns in the Guru Granth Sahib, the Sikh 
scripture. Since the decision of the panth was considered final, Mani Singh 
accepted their censure. Both Chibbar and Bhangu record that despite the 
best efforts of the Mughal government to win over the Khalsa Sikhs by 
accommodation and favors, or to suppress them through punitive action, 
the Khalsa Sikhs remained rebellious and continued to loot and pillage at 
will. The leaders of the jathas were able to harness and direct the dissatis- 
faction of the Jats and other rural groups by using the Harmandir as a 
distributive institution for their plunder. 


Defining Khalsa Dharam 


Kesar Singh Chibbar asserts that the Sikhs were fighting to restore the 
rule of dharam or virtue so that Hindus and Sikhs could follow the dictates 
of their faiths unmolested.5° Since Chibbar’s text is some decades removed 
from this period, it is helpful to compare more contemporary texts. Soon 
after Banda’s rebellion, several short rahitnamas, or texts that detailed the 
codes of conduct (rahit) for Khalsa Sikhs, were recopied from older texts 
and circulated. Such texts claimed to be recorded conversations between 
Guru Gobind Singh and well-known members of his court. Although 
scholars such as W. H. McLeod note that such claims are unconvincing, it 
is likely that some portions of these texts are of earlier origins, while some 
portions may have been amended after the Tenth Guru’s death.” One such 
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text is the Nasihatnama, a fairly short work that details the types of behavior 
appropriate to the new Khalsa warrior.** Structured as a conversation bet- 
ween Guru Gobind Singh and the court poet Nand Lal, it offers a succinct 
view of the emerging Khalsa code. Strictures to Khalsa Sikhs include many 
that are similar to the views expressed in Sainapati’s Gursobha. Like 
Sainapati, Nand Lal seeks to construct a code of behavior that connects the 
new Khalsa to older Sikh practices such as the three required duties for all 
believers—nam (the recitation of the divine name), dan (charity), snan (the 
obligatory cleansing bath before the morning prayers).59 The centrality of 
the Sikh scripture as the source of spiritual knowledge and the fulcrum of 
sacred rituals is repeatedly affirmed.®° The loyal Khalsa Sikh is reminded 
that one who refuses to be seated next to the poor during worship is to be 
reprimanded, and one who follows other rituals is not considered part of 
the Khalsa.°' Yet, in a manner very different from Sainapati, one can also 
see a stark polarization in this work. The killing of Muslims and avoiding 
employment by “Turks” is equated with upholding dharam. A triumphalist 
view of the future pervades the whole text. The couplet that ends some 
copies of this text is now a part of Sikh liturgy and encapsulates the new 
belief in the preordained victory of the Khalsa: “The Khalsa will rule and 
no other contenders will stay—only those who have sought the Guru’s 
protection shall survive.” 

The Nasihatnama’s vision of a narrowly constructed Sikh dharam and 
its warrior ethos is echoed in a very different way in the Dasam Granth, the 
text whose compilation is attributed to Bhai Mani Singh in the 1730s. One 
is struck by the similarities in the millennial strains in both works, but 
also the important differences. Bhai Mani Singh’s compilation of diverse 
texts, including the biography of the Tenth Guru, Bachitra Natak, into a 
single volume would have a lasting influence on later rahitnamas and 
gurbilas texts. Included within this volume were compositions attributed 
to the last Guru, but also vernacular translations of classical Sanskrit works 
such as the stories about the ten incarnations of the Hindu god Vishnu, 
verses about the goddess Durga’s battles with demons, and popular stories 
that illustrated the moral pitfalls of men brought down by lust and greed.® 
Many scholars have speculated that these texts were originally the work of 
various poets in the Guru’s court, since they carry different poetic pseudo- 
nyms. The large linguistic variation within these texts and their sheer 
volume (the standard edition of the Dasam Granth is over 1,400 pages) 
support the view that this volume represents the work of multiple authors.%* 
Soon after its compilation, however, Khalsa Sikhs came to regard this 
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volume as the work of the last Guru. The theological foundations of the 
moral order sketched out within this text are diffuse, drawn from multiple 
Sanskrit texts and popular folk tales and myths about warrior cultures. As 
discussed in the previous chapter, Bachitra Natak did not overtly contest 
the different social roles attributed to different castes and only rejected the 
notion of a hierarchy of castes. The compositions that detail the lives of 
mythic heroes, gods, and goddesses in the other sections of the Dasam 
Granth often take more conservative positions on caste status and roles 
than the Sikh rahitnamas, but they are mostly concerned with the tradi- 
tional role of warriors as the protectors of dharam.®> Moreover, since the 
works that detail the ten incarnations of Vishnu in this volume are repre- 
sented as part of Bachitra Natak, they place the last Sikh Guru in a mythic 
temporal field. As Jeevan Deol has pointed out, this narrative device 
depicts the Guru’s dharamyudh against his foes as part of the mythical 
struggle between the forces of dharam and evil popularized in Hindu 
mythic and folk narratives.°° 

The Dasam Granth is not primarily concerned about establishing sec- 
tarian boundaries and looks instead to the larger shared devotional cul- 
tures of Panjab, weaving older narratives and Puranic myths that evoke 
several elite and folk martial traditions. Without an overtly didactic 
framework, it moves from one familiar myth to another, each depicting 
the eventual triumph of virtue over evil. Special attention is given to 
descriptions of valor, heroic models, and the sounds and feel of the battle- 
field.” By contrast, the Nasihatnama takes a much stricter interpretation 
of the roots of the new Khalsa moral order or dharam, clearly articulating 
it within established Sikh scriptural and devotional practices. The 
Nasihatnama is not a text that evokes a martial tradition through imagery, 
but clearly takes a firmly didactic approach. It is the first rahitnama that 
emphasizes the need for the Khalsa warrior to be armed at all times, and 
it is in such admonitions to the novice Khalsa Sikh that this text echoes 
sections of the Dasam Granth. The focus on the bearing arms evokes the 
importance given to steel in the Dasam Granth, in particular sections that 
describe the supreme being as sarb loh or “all steel.” Such passages help us 
understand the prohibition against touching iron with one’s foot in the 
Nasihatnama. Both the bodily and the moral discipline of the soldier are 
framed in the admonition to keep the turban neatly tied and in the sanction 
against raiding travelers.° Fighting “Turks,” however, is encouraged; 
moreover, the text claims that such a struggle is sanctioned by the Guru, 
and the Khalsa warrior who joins this struggle will be rewarded: “Repeat 
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the phrase ‘Glory to the Guru,’ and riding fast horses you shall soar like 
kites and seeing this the Turks shall run.”°9 Even at this early date, such 
rahitnamas prophesy a future in which the Khalsa attains political sover- 
elgnty or “raj.” 

By the mid-eighteenth century, rahitnamas demonstrate the presence 
of writers who were actively attempting to soften the boundaries that sep- 
arated Khalsa Sikhs from non-Khalsa Sikhs and also from high-caste 
groups. Thus, while the Nasihatnama warned Khalsa Sikhs to spurn 
Brahmanical rituals, a later rahitnama also attributed to Nand Lal favor- 
ably contrasts the Brahman who reads the Sanskrit Vedas with one who 
does not.”° It is more interesting that this rahitnama often appears in the 
same manuscripts as the longer rahitnama attributed to Chaupa Singh 
Chibbar, from a family that claimed to have served the Gurus. In Chaupa 
Singh’s work one can trace a trend toward accommodating the different 
practices of various castes and minimizing the differing practices of 
Khalsa and non-Khalsa Sikhs. Thus, while the Nasihatnama stresses the 
importance of following Sikh customs for rituals such as marriage, the 
mid-eighteenth century rahitnama of Chaupa Singh advises Sikhs, “Let 
him be married, let him do so according to the custom of his caste and 
lineage so that no stigma may be attached to his name and no one speak 
ill of him.”” Even more astoundingly, the origin of the Khalsa is com- 
pletely rewritten in this text. Chaupa Singh’s is the first narrative to claim 
that Guru Gobind Singh’s creation of the Khalsa was preceded by cere- 
monies to the warlike Hindu goddess Devi. One possibility here is that the 
verses to such goddesses as Chandi in the Dasam Granth were now being 
transposed into new narratives of the Guru’s life. More likely, the author’s 
own proclivities toward reinterpreting Khalsa dharam in avery Brahmanical 
mode are at work here. The presence of such counter-narratives, as I argue 
later in chapter 7, generated tension within the Khalsa, and later gurbilas 
works attempted to question the narrative innovations made by the 
Chibbar Brahmans. 

It is notable, however, that unlike the early rahitnamas, later texts do 
not insist that Khalsa Sikhs disconnect from social interactions with those 
outside the Khalsa. Moreover, the presence and transmission of texts by 
the Chibbar Brahmans within the Khalsa also indicate the softening of the 
antipathy of high-caste groups. It is likely that as the Khalsa became more 
powerful, such groups saw an interest in seeking its patronage. Within a 
few years of the suppression of Banda’s rebellion, then, a noticeable shift 
occurs in the groups against which Khalsa Sikhs articulate their own 
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identity. In earlier texts, such as Sainapati’s Gursobha, the “other” groups 
are often those described as “false Sikhs,” those who follow rival guru line- 
ages, such as the Ramraiyas, or those who flout the Khalsa rahit; in the 
eighteenth-century rahitnamas, the “others” are invariably those described 
as “Turks” or “Khans.” In other words, distinctions among Sikhs appear to 
have become less important in social conflicts, whereas those between 
Sikh and non-Sikh groups, particularly ethnicities associated with 
Muslims, became more prone to generate conflicts. In texts that would 
later become an important part of Khalsa liturgy, such as the Dasam 
Granth, there emerges a diffuse notion of moral conduct and order or 
dharam, acceptable to Panjabis whose loyalties verged toward popular 
bhakti or Sufi practices, softening the distinctions between Khalsa and 
non-Khalsa Sikhs, Nanakpanthis. 

These trends help us understand why support for the Khalsa Sikhs 
drew on a wider demographic spectrum than did support for their rivals. 
Khalsa Sikhs recruited from the largest ethnic group in central Panjab— 
the Jats. The Khalsa Sikhs also developed an effective system that orga- 
nized Sikhs and other rural groups into a relentless opposition of the 
Mughal state and their local allies, based on the notion of a shared moral 
code. Khalsa literature emphasized the divine mandate offered to the 
Khalsa by the last Guru, and their customs such as gurmata mirrored the 
somewhat more egalitarian social organization of rural Jat society that 
gave new Sikhs a chance to participate in decision making. Although this 
participation might have been purely at the symbolic level, and actual 
decisions were made by senior Sikh chiefs, the gurmata offered a greater 
level of access to the Sikh elders than the existing political framework 
under the Mughals. In addition to these factors, Khalsa Sikh shrines 
offered material aid like food and shelter, and recruits in the Khalsa dals 
were given a share of plunder as well as the chance to collect revenue in 
the newly occupied territories.” All these factors offered concrete incen- 
tives for young men in rural Panjab to join the forces of the Sikhs. Similarly, 
a new and evolving concept of a moral order begins to appear in rahitnama 
texts such as the Nasihatnama, as well as in the continued circulation, 
accretion, and dissemination of texts later compiled into the Dasam 
Granth. Although there were important differences in the ways in which 
these texts situated Sikh theological beliefs, they shared a common sense 
that the Khalsa was now engaged in a divinely sanctioned war on the 
behalf of non-Muslims, and that despite the tough conditions of the time, 
an eventual victory was preordained. 
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The same period saw the dwindling power of the Mughal administration 
in Panjab and its limited ability to form lasting alliances with Panjabi 
groups. In the middle of the century, no local group commanded enough 
resources or loyalty to replace the Mughals. The scene was set for a long 
period of civil conflict in Panjab. The invasion by the Persian emperor 
Nadir Shah in 1739 began a period of growing autonomy of the provincial 
governor, but also led to deeper rifts among groups that had formerly sup- 
ported the state. In 1739, the governor Zakariya Khan accepted the authority 
of Nadir Shah and ceded a portion of the province to him.” In reality, how- 
ever, the invasion served as an opportunity for Zakariya Khan to reassert 
his own power over the province. When he died in 1745, his sons Yahiya 
Khan and Shah Nawaz Khan fought over the governorship as if the prov- 
ince was now their patrimony, with little awe of the Mughal emperor.” 
Yahiya Khan gathered the support of the Qasur Afghans and Nanakpanthi 
officials such as Lakhpat Rai, while Shah Nawaz Khan courted the Sadozai 
Afghans, the Baluch tribe, and the Daudputras of Bahawalpur. During 
these wars of succession, the elite zamindar families of Panjab supported 
different factions. The entire system of checks and balances that limited 
the power of the governor by appointing imperial commanders and pay- 
masters from the center was in disarray, and control of the revenue moved 
swiftly from one group to another. In this situation, the petty zamindars of 
rural Panjab had greater freedom to negotiate alliances with whichever 
faction could offer them the most profitable terms. 

While the Sikhs found groups that were sympathetic to them throughout 
the countryside, and particularly in the Jat areas, there were other groups 
that joined the Mughal and Afghan governors but received only sporadic 
support from them. The Afghan chiefs of Malerkotla in Malwa, for in- 
stance, were granted the faujdari, or military command, of Sirhind, and 
became embroiled in conflict first with Banda and later with the Phulkian 
misal.’° Similarly, another Afghan family at Qasur became the target of 
Sikh raiding parties under Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, as did the Rajput rajas 
of Bikaner, the Gujjars, and the chief of Bahawalpur.” Clearly, the clashes 
between the governor and the Sikhs were part of a larger scramble in 
eighteenth-century Panjab to secure men, money, and other resources. 
While some chiefs like the Rajputs and Gujjars aligned themselves against 
both the state and rival lineages along ethnic lines, groups like the Afghans 
of Qasur and Malerkotla sought allies from within the administrative net- 
works of which they were a part. Economic disparities sharpened ethnic 
rivalry in Panjab. Bit by bit, the dense network of political and symbolic 
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alliances that bound the different ethnic groups, peasants, and zamindars 
to the Mughal state were unraveling, and in their place new political alli- 
ances generated by local groups such as the Sikhs, Ranghar Rajputs, and 
Afghan lineages had begun to emerge.”® 

Sikhs targeted areas that still had profitable trade networks, and in the 
process their raids damaged the resource base of their rivals. For example, 
they targeted the Afghan families of Qasur and Malerkotla, who had been 
offered jagirs in the Jalandhar Doab and Lakhi jungle due to their contri- 
bution of men and horses to the Mughal armies since the sixteenth 
century. The proceeds of the horse trade were immense, and even during 
the late eighteenth century the annual turnover from the trade has been 
estimated at Rs 16,500,000 or 1,650,000 pounds sterling.”9 Other targets 
of Sikh raids were the Panjabi hill kingdoms in the north and the Rajput 
kingdoms in the south. Due to the political upheaval of the eighteenth 
century, trade routes had shifted to the north and south of Panjab.°*° 
Through the middle of the eighteenth century, political chaos continued 
at the upper levels of administration in Panjab, leaving groups like the 
Sikhs to consolidate their power and negotiate with whichever group could 
provide them the best terms. Unlike the elite ethnic groups that were not 
united in their efforts to secure larger resources and whose support from 
the state fluctuated over time, the Jats who supported the Khalsa continued 
to rally ever greater numbers of peasant soldiers into their ranks. Their 
informal system of sharing resources also ensured material benefits to 
those who joined them, while the continuing efforts of various rahitnama 
and gurbilas authors contributed to the creation of a shared moral uni- 
verse. A close reading of these texts suggests that there were still tensions 
generated by the differences within these texts, and important questions 
of ritual practice and caste hierarchies would linger. Khalsa culture, how- 
ever, was beginning to accommodate hybrid mythologies and practices as 
large numbers of diverse Sikh and Jat communities allied with Khalsa 
Sikhs. These groups were now oriented toward a common political goal. 

By contrast, the Mughal governor in Panjab faced increased hostility 
from court factions that had become ascendant in Delhi and he could only 
count on sporadic support from imperial allies. Revenue collections 
continued to vary, and the governors also faced increased threats from 
invasions. The devastating attack of Nadir Shah in 1739 was the first in a 
series of invasions that destabilized Mughal rule in north India. In 1748, 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, an Afghan general, claimed the western areas of 
Panjab ceded to Nadir Shah. When word of the approaching army reached 
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Shah Nawaz Khan, the governor of Panjab, he lost his nerve and fled to 
Delhi, leaving the entire province of Panjab open to the invader.*' The 
wazir at Delhi led the imperial army to Sirhind. After a hard battle, the 
Afghans were defeated; however, successive invasions by Abdali would 
soon bring Mughal rule in Panjab to an end. In 1748, during the spring 
festival of Baisakhi, Sikhs convened another meeting or gurmata and 
decided to build a mud fort near Amritsar at Ramrauni, signaling their 
new autonomy over this area, not far from Lahore. The new Mughal 
governor at Lahore, Muin-ul Mulk, faced such groups all over Panjab. 
From that point on, Mughal authority in Panjab would dwindle as Sikh 
chiefs expanded their hold on territories and revenue. 


Conclusion 


Although the Khalsa was a relatively new institution when Guru Gobind 
Singh was killed in 1708, the community-oriented culture of Sikhism 
provided a basis for its survival, as did the political dissolution of Mughal 
control in Panjab. Upon Guru Gobind Singh’s death, however, the Khalsa 
had to find a way to manage the affairs of the panth without diluting the 
warrior ethos that was at the center of Khalsa identity. Banda’s rebellion 
created a new set of challenges and opportunities for the community. 
Although the Khalsa Sikhs would establish new social networks among 
Jats and other non-Khalsa Sikh groups in the period that followed this 
rebellion, the community ensured its political survival only through the 
creations of a more hybridized understanding of Sikh dharam. 

Banda’s claim of sovereignty had important political repercussions. 
From the time of this rebellion, peasants and zamindars began to coalesce 
into politically active groups along ethnic and religious lines, as the Sikhs 
and Mughals sought allies among the wider Panjabi population. While 
some ethnic groups like the Manj Rajputs and Qasur Afghans allied them- 
selves with the Mughal administration, other groups like the Jat-dominated 
Khalsa Sikhs became resolutely opposed to the state. These political alli- 
ances became saturated with religious overtones. Whereas groups like the 
Afghans used the rhetoric of jihad, the Sikhs built up a parallel theory of 
dharamyudh. By the mid-eighteenth century, Khalsa culture was strongly 
flavored by these themes. 

The rahitnamas of the early eighteenth century reflect these processes. 
Copying and amending earlier texts, these works did not offer a uniform 
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idea of Khalsa dharam. Each had a different perspective on important 
issues suchas life-cycle rituals and the role of Brahmans in the community, 
yet most of them often found common cause in promoting the notion of 
a dharamyudh against groups labeled “Turk” or “Khan.” The success of 
these efforts in building a strong network of support for the Khalsa is 
reflected in the evidence that, despite the growing state efforts to suppress 
the Khalsa’s raids and other activities, young men continued to join the 
Khalsa in large numbers throughout the eighteenth century. In any case, 
by the mid-eighteenth century, the remnants of the Mughal state in Panjab 
could offer little security to its allies, or incentives to rebelling groups to 
negotiate with the provincial government. By this time, the scramble for 
political autonomy in Panjab had already begun as diverse peasant and 
zamindar groups confronted each other. 


A 
lhe Making of a Sikh Sardar 


TWO JASSA SINGHS AND THE PLACE OF SIKHS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MILITARY LABOR MARKET 


IN 1748, A Mughal force under Adina Beg Khan besieged the small mud 
fort later known as Ramrauni, trapping some four hundred Sikhs within 
its mud walls. For months the siege dragged on, and two hundred Sikhs 
died as the supplies of the besieged dwindled. Finally the besieged Sikhs 
approached a Sikh commander in the Mughal army, Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia, hoping to appeal to his sympathies as a fellow Sikh, and 
promised to forgive him his past disloyalty if he would leave the service of 
Adina Beg. Ifhe did not do so, they threatened to oust him from the Khalsa 
community. That night Jassa Singh Ramgarhia slipped into the fort, aban- 
doning Adina Beg Khan, the Mughal official who had employed him for 
four years. Jassa Singh’s actions at first seem unfathomable, since the 
Sikhs inside the crumbling fort faced certain death; however, he was able 
to use his influence with Kaura Mal, a Nanakpanthi Sikh also in the ser- 
vice of the Mughals, to have the siege lifted. By this time the Mughals in 
Panjab were facing an Afghan invasion, and the Mughal governor agreed 
to Kaura Mal’s suggestion to end the siege and persuade the Sikhs to join 
forces against the Afghans.’ 

This incident is surprising for many reasons. The popular historical 
narratives of the period emphasize the deep animosity between the Khalsa 
Sikhs and the Mughals and Afghan governments of the period.* Incidents 
such as the siege at Ramrauni bring into question the narrow binaries of 
analysis that have shaped our understanding of this period. The 
government of Panjab, whether Mughal or Afghan, is often posited as 
engaged in an unrelenting suppression of Sikhs and their religion, pro- 
voking strong resistance from them. This picture is not entirely erroneous. 
We have ample evidence of governors authorizing the seizure, trial, and 
execution of Sikhs believed to be rebelling against the state. But there is 
also occasional evidence of the presence of hired Khalsa soldiers in Mughal 
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and Afghan armies, and of Nanakpanthi Sikh bureaucrats such as Kaura 
Mal in important positions in the administration, and even of occa- 
sional attempts to negotiate between the state and the Sikhs. The events 
of 1748 at Ramrauni illustrate all of these trends. They offer a glimpse 
of Sikh soldiers-for-hire and their uneasy presence within a martial 
community that increasingly viewed their activities with disfavor. More 
important, this event illustrates a crucial turning point in the influence 
of the Sikh Khalsa. By 1748, men such as Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, who 
had worked for a Mughal officer for four years, could no longer afford 
to ignore the disapproval of his fellow Sikhs. Even as the political chaos 
of mid-eighteenth-century Panjab blurred the lines of authority and 
loyalty in Panjab’s martial communities, Sikhs attempted to create a 
narrower definition of the Khalsa soldier’s dharam, seeking to unite 
Khalsa Sikhs into a united front against the Mughal and Afghan 
states. 

Although these are minor events in the large-scale violence that gripped 
Panjab for much of the early eighteenth century, such incidents invite 
further analysis of our understanding of the nature of Sikh identity and 
politics in this period. The career of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia is a reminder 
that the long history of peasant soldiering in Panjab also played a part in 
understandings of the Khalsa martial tradition. Long before the Khalsa 
was created, many peasant groups, including Jats, were part of a vast mil- 
itary labor market that supplied soldiers not only for the imperial army but 
also for the smaller forces of local zamindars, imperial officers, and mer- 
chants. Such salaried service provided the peasant soldier with a liveli- 
hood, the patronage of important men, and a status higher than that of 
most other peasants.3 For Khalsa Sikhs, however, the norms of this kind of 
employment would inevitably bring it into conflict with the martial culture 
that was gradually beginning to evolve within the Khalsa misals. The sala- 
ried soldier or commander was a naukar, a hired servant expected to be 
loyal to his master, and the Khalsa Sikhs viewed this service, particularly 
service to Mughals, as contemptible. A hired soldier fought for personal 
profit, and his success boosted his master’s glory. On the other hand, the 
Khalsa soldier was expected to fight in defense of his fellow Sikhs and for 
the glory of his faith. Every Khalsa soldier, at least in theory, would share 
the privileges of the Khalsa’s success. The Khalsa’s new reading of the 
Sikh soldier’s dharam precluded work for groups perceived to be the 
Khalsa’s enemies. Yet many Sikh commanders such as Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia, and certainly a large number of the rank-and-file soldiers they 
commanded, were drawn from the large pool of peasant military labor in 
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Panjab. Thus, despite the tensions between these two martial traditions in 
mid-eighteenth-century Panjab, both were important elements in consti- 
tuting notions of martial behavior among Sikh peasants, as well as pri- 
mary drivers in the upward social mobility enjoyed by peasants who chose 
to participate in them. 

This chapter will examine the trajectory of these two martial traditions 
within the Khalsa of the mid-eighteenth century by examining the careers 
of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and his sometime ally and occasional rival, Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia. Both came to prominence within the Khalsa during the 
mid-eighteenth century, when the success of the Khalsa misals created 
new tensions within Khalsa society. Both men had to navigate the chal- 
lenges posed by changing concepts of what it meant to be a Khalsa warrior. 
By this time, some Khalsa writers elaborating the norms of Khalsa behavior 
argued that the Khalsa soldier occupied a distinctive position, one defined 
by religious ties and brotherhood, not contracts and money. Chiefs had to 
be mindful of these sentiments, since their ability to recruit and retain 
soldiers and maintain ties with other Khalsa chiefs rested on their aptitude 
at demonstrating their fidelity to the notions of shared Khalsa dharam. At 
the same time, political survival in eighteenth-century Panjab demanded 
that chiefs exercise greater autonomy within their misals—autonomy in 
planning military campaigns, formalizing revenue arrangements to pay 
soldiers, and forging alliances with non-Sikh rulers. Such autonomy ran 
counter to the notion of a shared Sikh sovereignty. By the 1760s, Sikh 
chiefs were also exercising their autonomy in negotiating alliances with 
Afghans and Mughal leaders in ways that frequently were at odds with the 
notion of a dharamyudh, or religious war, with these groups. Yet the notion 
of Sikh dharam and dharamyudh could not be completely abandoned, 
since it continued to be at the center of an evolving Khasla Sikh identity 
and the disciplining ideology that held together men with competing 
political ambitions. Every Sikh chief by the middle of the eighteenth 
century had to navigate the fine balance between asserting his own auton- 
omous sovereignty while also adhering to collaborative military campaigns 
and norms of Khalsa dharam. 

A closer examination of the lives of the two Jassa Singhs reveals two 
very different approaches to navigating these issues and suggests that the 
Khalsa’s martial culture continued to absorb and remold other martial 
identities that had previously coexisted with it in Panjab. The narrow con- 
ceptualization of a binary Sikh-Mughal political rivalry or religious war 
that has dominated the historical analysis of this period overlooks the 
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complex ways in which Khalsa Sikhs interacted with the changing Mughal 
and Afghan administrations in Panjab. Moreover, this approach does not 
allow the scholar to trace how competing ideas of the dharam of Khalsa 
warriors evolved over time in response to historical circumstances. To 
accomplish this objective, I will begin with an examination of early rahit- 
namas and the changing view of Khalsa dharam in these texts. Comparing 
the ideal mode of Khalsa conduct as set out by these texts with the policies 
of the Ramgarhia and Ahluwalia chiefs allows us to compare the prescrip- 
tive norms of Khalsa dharam with the actual practice of two misals. In the 
second half of the chapter, I will move to an examination of how these two 
chiefs balanced the implications of a shared Khalsa sovereignty projected 
by the texts with the practical necessity for political autonomy produced by 
the harsh realities of the period. 


The Khalsa Soldier in the Early Rahitnamas 


Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s employment by Adina Beg Khan appears as a 
solitary instance in Khalsa history, since the most well-known secondary 
works of Sikh history rarely mention the presence of Sikh soldiers in 
Mughal and Afghan armies. Yet the early rahitnamas, texts written to 
instruct Khalsa Sikhs on appropriate conduct, frequently admonish Khalsa 
Sikhs to avoid such service. One such text, variously known as the 
Tankhanama or Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, one of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s courtiers and poets, makes the point strongly in an imagined 
conversation between the Guru and Nand Lal: “Gobind says, ‘Listen Lalji, 
he who bows his head to the seal of the Turk and touches steel with his 
feet will die many deaths.’”4 Steel, the constitutive element of weapons, is 
frequently marked as emblematic of Khalsa identity, and in these rahitna- 
mas it is to be treated with utmost respect. The figure of the “Turk” or 
Mughal is reviled, and in these rahitname pejorative references to “Turks” 
or those who wear topis (referring to the skullcap worn by Afghans and 
Mughals) are frequent. Thus, in the rahitnama attributed to Prahalad 
Singh, written a few decades after the Nasihatnama, Sikhs are warned that 
“the Sikh who lowers his head to one wearing a topi will dwell in hell, but 
the Sikh who serves Akal Purakh [the Eternal Being] will carry the for- 
tunes of his entire clan.” 

Why would such warnings against working for Muslims become 
common in eighteenth-century rahitnamas? There are few references to 
Sikh mercenaries in the contemporary Persian and Panjabi sources, yet 
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such injunctions are common to almost every rahitnama of the period. 
The criticism of serving “Turks” receives more emphasis in the mid- 
eighteenth-century texts than in the early ones, pointing to the strong pos- 
sibility that rahitnama authors were reacting to events in their own times 
rather than simply relaying the teachings of the Tenth Guru or earlier Sikh 
authors. Rahitnama authors sought to distinguish Sikh martial and 
political values from that of the established political elite. Thus, in the 
Chaupa Singh Rahitnama, a text that reached its final state in the mid- 
eighteenth century, the author affirms a glimpse of Sikh political and eth- 
ical goals also found in other rahitnamas. Sikh participation in war was not 
for personal gain, but in order to create a new moral order: 


The rulers of the world should serve as lights (to guide their people) 
yet nowhere had a lamp been lit, nowhere could a light be seen. 
And so these rulers were driven out in order that the Panth [might 
rule in their place]. He bestowed authority on the Panth in order 
that it might take revenge on the alien Muslims (maleccha), ending 
their rule once and for all.° 


Chaupa Singh also offers a prediction that even as Sikhs succeeded in 
becoming the eventual rulers of Panjab, they would fall into the same 
tyrannical mode as the Mughals. Possibly as a warning to his own contem- 
porary audience, he was critical of such “crypto-Sikhs,” and his work 
reveals anxieties about the modes and manners of the Mughal ruling elite 
being absorbed into the panth, once Sikhs became rulers themselves. 
Thus in the text, the Tenth Guru warns his Sikhs: 


The ways of the Muslims (maleccha) and other such barbarians will 
be adopted within the Panth. Evil deeds proceed from evil people 
[and such people will be found in the Panth]. Outwardly they may 
look like Sikhs, but their actions will be those of bandits, thieves, or 
craven weaklings. Outwardly they may look like Sikhs, but their 
actions will be those of Muslims.” 


To understand the growing fears of the dilution of the Khalsa warrior 
identity and practices prominent in this mid-century text, one must turn 
to the historical context of this period. The Chaupa Singh Rahitnama 
appears to have reached its final form sometime between 1740 and 1765, 
precisely the period in which Mughal power in Panjab began to wane and 
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Sikhs began to assert their own authority in the area close to Lahore and 
Amritsar.’ Although, in the wake of Banda’s rebellion, the Mughal governor 
had ruthlessly arrested and executed Sikhs, the stance of the provincial 
government softened in the late 1730s for many reasons. Harsh measures 
to suppress the Sikhs had failed to curb their raids on urban areas, and the 
Mughal governor briefly granted the Sikhs under Kapur Singh a jagir, as 
mentioned in the previous chapter, only to resume it when Sikh raids 
continued. Throughout the next three decades, the authority of the 
governor in Lahore weakened as multiple peasant and zamindar groups 
rebelled, forcing the governor to seek accommodation with the various 
groups in his jurisdiction, including the Sikhs. Support from the Mughal 
court dwindled even as the costs of governing an increasingly rebellious 
province grew.? Meanwhile, the growing threat of invasions from the 
Afghans in the northwest forced Mughal governors such as Muin-ul Mulk 
to cut his losses and persuade groups such as Sikhs to join his side. 
Muin-ul Mulk’s policy toward the Sikhs, however, was not consistent. 
When the threat of an invasion faded, he was just as likely to continue his 
measures to root out rebellious groups within Panjab. Such episodic 
support was not likely to win firm allies, thus explaining the continued 
cycle of armed rebellion by zamindar and peasant groups that continued 
to plague Panjab for much of the century. 

Throughout the period between 1748, the year of the first failed Afghan 
invasion of Panjab, and the mid-1760s, when the tide finally turned against 
the Afghans, there were no clear lines of authority in Panjab. Mughal con- 
trol had for all practical purposes become very weak; the power of the last 
Mughal governor of the province, Muin-ul Mulk, was limited to Lahore 
and other fortified cities. Through much of the countryside rebellions of 
peasants and zamindars were rampant. Of these rebels, the Sikhs were a 
prime source of concern for the Mughals, since their raids often took them 
close to Lahore. The Mughal governor also faced a threat from the north- 
western borders of the province as the Afghans rose under Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. The Mughal court at Delhi was unable to offer much protection. 
Many local zamindars of various ethnicities also asserted theirindependence. 
Thus, far from reflecting the uncomplicated binary of a Sikh-Mughal 
struggle, this period instead was marked by a complex web of alliances 
between various regional powers as each group attempted to buttress its 
own position. In such a situation, the Mughals and the Afghans were 
rivals, and their ability to persuade or coerce other groups in Panjab into 
supporting them greatly enhanced their ability to consolidate a weak grip 
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over the provincial government. The weak and wavering alliance offered 
by the Mughal governor inspired little confidence in Khasla Sikhs, many 
of whom viewed these offers with skepticism. 

For Khalsa Sikhs, this period of political uncertainty brought mixed 
blessings. The fragmented nature of authority weakened the ability of the 
state to oppose Sikh raids and expansion, but as various chiefs and their 
misal bands began to stake out territories, the solidarity of the Khalsa 
community experienced new pressures. To withstand the occasional, but 
still dangerous, incursions of the state, Khalsa Sikhs needed to pool their 
resources, but the fruits of autonomous actions could occasionally be 
more tempting to the misal chief. Perhaps recognizing these dangers, the 
rahitnamas from this period emphasize the need for solidarity among 
Sikhs—advice specially targeted toward the new Sikh political elite. 
Unilateral alliances with groups other than Khalsa Sikhs and patronage 
extended to other groups were discouraged, since these could weaken the 
solidarity among Sikhs that rahitnama authors hoped to preserve. Thus, 
just as the Chaupa Singh Rahitnama admonishes the Sikh ruler against 
hiring Muslim servants, another rahitnama attributed to Desa Singh, writ- 
ten at the end of the eighteenth century, adds, “The Raja [ruler] should 
show affection to the poor Khalsa. Give him money or a horse, for thus his 
attachment will become stronger.... Keep only Singhs as your servants. ... A 
Singh must never wield a weapon against another Singh. See him as the 
Guru. Fear the Khalsa.’ The evolving ideology of Sikh Khalsa dharam 
stressed group cohesion, encouraging a belief in the common goal of 
establishing Sikh sovereignty through the generous patronage of fellow 
Sikhs by the chiefs. 

The eighteenth-century rahitnamas thus struggled to reduce a morally 
complicated environment to a series of clear-cut rules. In these texts 
Sikhs were instructed to emphasize communal solidarity over personal 
gain. Any truck with Muslims (Afghans or Mughals) was sharply cen- 
sured and equated with a form of apostasy. Sikhs, and particularly the 
new chiefs, were expected to devote their resources to the well-being of 
the community and maintain their own sense of modesty. Like the chiefs, 
the peasant soldier was also encouraged to limit his military service to 
Sikh chiefs rather than be tempted by the lucrative potential of the mili- 
tary labor market. These clearly drawn models for Sikh behavior con- 
trasted sharply with a world in which moral ambiguity and danger offered 
much more complicated choices. Although much Sikh historiography 
suggests that Khalsa Sikhs hewed closely to this prescriptive model of 
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conduct, we shall see that each Sikh chief had a highly individualized 
response to the growing influence of these new codes of Sikh conduct. 
Even in the heart of the Sikh-occupied areas of Majha, where the ability 
of the Sikh community to enforce these expectations was high, two 
well-known chiefs, both named Jassa Singh, accepted, modified, and 
resisted these expectations. 


Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 


Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s actions clearly did not fit the pattern of behavior 
valued within the rahitnama texts, yet it is also clear that he was not uni- 
versally condemned by his fellow Sikhs. For the rest of his colorful career 
following the siege of Ramrauni he would survive primarily because of the 
generous support of other Sikh chiefs. Though his most dangerous foes 
were also other Sikhs, notably Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, it is important to 
observe that the Ahluwalia chief’s animosity toward Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
stemmed from more complicated causes than disapproval of Ramgarhia’s 
alliance with the Mughals alone. Both men were respected within the 
Khalsa community as leaders and soldiers, but they embodied two very 
different notions of Khalsa martial behavior. 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia appeared to have a shrewd grasp of realpolitik, 
relying equally on diplomatic persuasion and martial prowess to accom- 
plish his goals. His frequent shifts in alliances were not unfavorably 
viewed by his peers, among whom such shifts were common. The 
continued support that Ramgarhia received from Sikh and non-Sikh allies 
illustrates their tacit understanding of his behavior, and was cemented by 
his unstinting generosity toward his men and allies. This kind of patronage 
and alliance making was common among other successful commanders 
of military labor. Ramgarhia’s supporters appear to have valued his political 
acumen, plain-spoken behavior, and simple if rough ways. 

Ramgarhia’s behavior was in sharp contrast with that of Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, who, as we shall see, was more inclined to observe a pattern of 
conduct expected of Sikh chiefs, and emphasized his patronage of Sikh 
shrines and soldiers as an important element of his rule. Although 
Ahluwalia was as shrewd as the Ramgarhia chief, by the end of his life he 
was honored by his contemporaries as the epitome of Sikh nobility and 
heroism. Later works emphasized his uncompromising fidelity to all 
Khalsa norms. The valorization of both men in Sikh accounts despite the 
contrasts in their behavior suggests that Khalsa culture accommodated 
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diverse models of martial values, and had room for individuals such as the 
Ramgarhia chief, whose image was closer to that of popular peasant heroes 
than that of the Khalsa warrior praised in rahitnamas. Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia was not publicly castigated for his actions, suggesting that his 
contemporaries did not, despite the threats made during the siege of 
Ramrauni in 1748, universally condemn his behavior. 

To understand why Jassa Singh Ramgarhia continued to garner respect 
in Panjab, one must return again to the politics of the period. If the Sikh 
rahitnamas point to an anxiety about the dilution of Sikh identity and 
norms of behavior during the mid-eighteenth century, a similar anxiety 
can be found in many Mughal texts. The weak Mughal state no longer 
provided support to its officers, even as they faced the daunting task of 
resisting Afghan invasions and suppressing local rebels such as the Sikhs. 
This situation led to a crisis among the officers formerly attached to the 
government. Men such as Adina Beg Khan, the one-time employer of 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, could no longer rely on the security of Mughal 
employment. Increasingly they had to marshal their resources and access 
to military labor to carve out a niche for themselves, offering their own 
service as allies to whichever reigning power held Lahore. Unlike the 
imperial officers whose families had roots in the Mughal court, Adina Beg 
Khan came from a more modest background within Panjab, and his ties 
to the area perhaps explain his greater flexibility in making alliances with 
local groups and his dogged attempts to secure a life for himself in Panjab. 
He proved as willing to serve the Mughals as the Afghans, and even the 
Marathas when they briefly pushed into Panjab in 1758." He was quick to 
recognize the potential benefit of hiring Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and his 
brothers, who headed a contingent of one hundred cavalry.” Rather than 
rooting out Sikhs, the job to which he was assigned, Adina Beg was able to 
co-opt them. 

Understanding Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s motives in accepting service 
with Adina Beg Khan is more complicated. Later sources claim that his 
family had served under both Guru Gobind Singh and Banda, but had 
become estranged from the Khalsa community when the family was sanc- 
tioned for killing an infant daughter, breaking the Khalsa’s prohibition 
against female infanticide.® It is possible that Adina Beg’s own wavering 
support of the government made him less odious to the Ramgarhia 
brothers. The 1740s saw a quick succession of governors, and many pro- 
vincial Mughal officers quickly came to an understanding of their own 
with local groups.” It appears to have been common knowledge that Adina 
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Beg Khan only partially fulfilled his duties, sending a few Sikh captives to 
Lahore from time to time to keep the government happy, but also hiring 
men such as Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and colluding with other Sikh chiefs.» 
Nor was Adina Beg the only state officer to do so. Tahmas Khan, one of 
Muin-ul Mulk’s officers, describes Qasim Khan, another faujdar following 
a similar strategy, though with less success. Qasim Khan boasted of hav- 
ing won the loyalty of some twenty thousand Sikh soldiers through his 
generous treatment and claimed that through their support he would soon 
have an army sufficient to capture Delhi. According to Tahmas Khan, this 
fantasy had an abrupt end; when some days later he encountered Qasim 
Khan, “he had no dignity left. He had given away thousands of rupees, 
guns, bows, equipment and material to the Sikhs as gifts; but he was not 
successful. And these people continued to trouble him, demanded their 
pay, and spoke harshly to him.”"® 

Collaboration with Mughal and Afghan officers reduced the Khalsa sol- 
dier to a mercenary professional in the eyes of the rahitnama authors; 
however, it offered a reliable income. Rather than facing the hardscrabble 
life of a fugitive, Sikhs in these relationships were more certain of survival. 
Under the new governor Muin-ul Mulk, when Sikhs were regularly exe- 
cuted at Lahore, and incentives were given to Mughal troopers to bring in 
Sikhs dead or alive, an alliance with a powerful officer such as Adina Beg 
offered a reprieve.” One also cannot rule out the probability that some 
Sikhs, such as those in the service of Qasim Khan, mentioned above, were 
well aware of the vulnerability of the regime and were only biding their 
time until a better opportunity came along. 

By 1748, the year of the Ramrauni siege, such service would have 
become more strained for Jassa Singh Ramgarhia. While he was in Mughal 
service, other Sikh misals were engaged in open conflict with his employers. 
In particular, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia had already engaged Adina Beg Khan 
in battle as he attempted to cement his control over parts of the Jalandhar 
Doab. In the confusion of Abdali’s first failed invasion earlier in the year, 
other Sikh chiefs had moved into the area around Amritsar and were 
becoming more organized in their opposition to the state—their fortifica- 
tion of the Ramrauni was an indication of this. Two years into his service 
with Adina Beg Khan, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia could not have been unaware 
of the growing hostility of the state toward the Sikh community. In 1746, 
an altercation between a revenue official and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia had 
led to the wide-scale killing of Khalsa Sikhs, an incident commemorated 
in later Sikh accounts as the “smaller carnage” or chhota ghalughara."® 
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Through the months that led up to the siege of Ramrauni, Adina Beg 
Khan’s growing altercations with the Sikhs might have weakened Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia’s remaining loyalties to his employer. 

Following the siege at Ramrauni, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia cemented 
ties with Sikh allies. Between 1748 and 1765, he joined the Sikhs in many 
important raids, and was present when the last vestiges of Afghan rule 
were finally erased from Panjab. Later he joined forces with two powerful 
chiefs—leaders of the Bhangi and Kanhaiya misals who operated in the 
northwestern parts of Panjab. Working in collaboration with them, Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia carved out territories around the cities of Batala and 
Kalanur, also venturing into raids on the Rajput kingdoms of the hills. At 
the height of his power, he commanded over 10,000 horsemen and had 
an annual income of about Rs 800,000 from his core territories and an 
additional Rs 200,000 from tributes paid by the rulers of the hill states.’ 
His territories, however, were never fully integrated into a formal monar- 
chial system that followed the rule of primogeniture. Instead, Jassa Singh 
shared power with his two brothers and appears to have maintained a 
large household, a system very different from that of his rival, the Ahluwalia 
chief. It would appear that even at this stage the Ramgarhia misal operated 
very much like a war band, with power delegated among various chiefs 
within the misal. 

Such power sharing within the misal has been misinterpreted as a 
form of joint sovereignty, one that illustrated the confederate nature of 
Sikh power as opposed to the centralized and individual authority of a 
monarch. Power sharing within the misal, frequently among male rela- 
tives, should not be confused with the notion of a Sikh joint sovereignty 
shared among all Khalsa Sikhs. Rather, it reflects the pattern of co-sharing 
of land and revenue common in rural Panjab.*° No single normative 
pattern of rule or system of governance was common to the emerging 
Sikh kingdoms. Thus, scholars who tend to stress the unity of the Sikhs of 
this period and their use of a single army called the Dal Khalsa or their use 
of gurmatas (unanimous agreements rendered in a meeting of Sikh chiefs) 
to achieve suzerainty are misreading the place of such institutions in the 
mid-eighteenth century. A few examples will illustrate that the ideals rep- 
resented by such institutions in Sikh texts, much like the behavior pre- 
scribed by the early rahitnamas, had a much more complicated presence 
in Sikh politics of the period. Although the prescriptive literature of the 
period called for the unity of the Khalsa warriors and the importance of 
their adherence to a moral code of behavior in times of war, actual events 
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often forced Sikh chiefs and soldiers to prize autonomy over unanimity. At 
other times, the emotional appeal of fraternal bonds within the Khalsa 
and the pragmatic value of pooled resources could persuade chiefs to work 
together. In many cases, belief in the moral superiority of the Khalsa’s 
cause, although differently understood by each chief, also tempered the 
autonomous actions of individual chiefs. The varying appeal of these two 
poles—autonomy and survival on the one hand, and on the other an affir- 
mation of the shared sovereignty of the Khalsa brotherhood as a whole— 
help us to understand the seemingly chaotic and contradictory politics of 
the eighteenth-century Sikh chiefs. 

Several circumstances limited the ability of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
to fully integrate his territories into a formalized state. This was partly 
due to the difficulties of balancing autonomous rule with his sense of 
rivalry and obligations to other Sikh chiefs. Soon after the death of 
Muin-ul Mulk in 1753, and the return of Ahmad Shah Abdali to 
Afghanistan, the Sikhs began to occupy territories in Panjab. Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia and his misal worked together with the Kanhaiya 
misal, levying the rakhi (literally protection) on the peasants in the 
upper Bari Doab. Jassa Singh further delegated power within his own 
misal, handing over the administration of the important city of Batala to 
his brother Mali Singh, and that of the area of Kalanur to another 
brother, Tara Singh. Throughout his rule he would continue the prac- 
tice of moving from place to place within his own territories, rather 
than establishing a fixed court." This arrangement created a decentral- 
ized administration and, despite Jassa Singh’s attempts to supervise his 
brothers and coordinate plans with his ally Jai Singh Kanhaiya, prob- 
lems and miscommunication soon arose. 

The Kanhaiyas and the Ramgarhia brothers soon had differences about 
their shares of the revenue, and Gurbaksh Singh Kanhaiya, the son of Jai 
Singh, besieged the city of Batala. Unfortunately, Jassa Singh’s brother 
Mali Singh had a reputation as an unjust and incompetent administrator, 
and prominent citizens of the city opened the gates to the Kanhiya army.** 
After this defeat in r780, the Ramgarhia brothers steadily lost many of 
their territories and allies. Their relationship with Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
was already strained. An unprovoked attack on the Ahluwalia chief during 
a hunting trip by the younger Ramgarhia brothers led to Ahluwalia being 
wounded and alienated this powerful leader. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s 
attempts to smooth over this incident with apologies and gifts were unsuc- 
cessful. The powerful Ahluwalia chief was soon able to rally other misals, 
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and their combined forces soon drove the Ramgarhias from most of their 
possessions in the upper Bari Doab.”3 

In reviewing these incidents, it becomes clear that the sovereignty 
claimed by the Ramgarhia chief was complex and, as we shall see, quite 
different from the monarchial state established by his rival Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia. Throughout his life, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia shared authority 
with his brothers and his control over their actions appears to have been 
limited. Mali Singh’s actions had serious repercussions for the whole 
misal, yet none of the sources mention that he was ever disciplined or 
deprived of his share of revenue or his position of authority. The 
Ramgarhias’ revenue sharing arrangement with Jai Singh Kanhaiya was 
short-lived. It would seem that the absence of kinship bonds with the 
Kanhaiyas was one factor in the breakdown of their alliance. The tensions 
generated by their joint claims over territories and revenues eventually 
weakened any sense of a shared fraternal bond between the two Sikh 
chiefs. However, it would be premature to argue that the concept of a 
sense of mutual obligations among Khalsa Sikhs was merely the rhetoric 
of the rahitnama authors and was missing from the actual conduct of the 
Sikh chiefs. If we examine the next phase of the Ramgarhias’ career, it 
becomes clear that their continued survival and eventual recovery stemmed 
from their ability to appeal to these notions. 

Driven from the core territories, the Ramgarhia misal was soon reduced 
to fewer than four thousand troops and forced to relocate across the river 
Satlaj in Malwa (southeastern Panjab). This was less than half of the 
original force. Another Sikh chief came to the Ramgarhias’ rescue: in 1780 
Amar Singh of Patiala granted Jassa Singh Ramgarhia a jagir.*4 The year 
before this, the ruler of Patiala, like many of the other chiefs in Malwa, had 
been threatened by the ambitions of the new Mughal minister Nawab 
Ahad Allah Khan, who had hopes of reestablishing the Mughal court’s 
reach in this part of Panjab. The Sikh misals in Malwa were generally 
smaller and riven by internecine feuds aggravated by the sparse resources 
the less productive land had to offer. However, in the face of a common 
enemy the Sikhs closed ranks. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia was among the var- 
ious other Sikh chiefs who rushed to Patiala’s defense. Jai Singh Kanhaiya 
and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, who both had ongoing feuds with the 
Ramgarhia chief at this time, were also part of this defensive expedition, 
temporarily ceasing their hostilities.2> They also do not seem to have 
objected to Amar Singh’s grant to Ramgarhia later in 1780, even though at 
this time Patiala was regularly paying tribute to the Ahluwalia chief. 
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An alternative interpretation of this event was offered by the colonial 
historian Lepel Griffin in his 1870 work Rajas of the Punjab. Griffin claimed 
that Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s only motives were mercenary and that he 
had originally fled to Malwa selling his services to the highest bidder— 
Hari Singh Sialba, a rival of the Patiala ruler. When the Patiala ruler offered 
these mercenaries better terms, they defected to his side.?° This is an 
unsatisfying explanation, since the date of the Mughal expedition of 1779 
precedes the Ramgarhias’ flight after 1780. Even if Khushwaqt Rai’s dating 
is inconsistent, none of the other mercenaries in Sialba’s army was offered 
such a grant, nor was any payment expected by or offered to the much 
larger force that came to the Patiala ruler’s defense when the Mughal army 
invaded Malwa. The jagir granted to Jassa Singh Ramgarhia appears to 
have been motivated as much by Amar Singh’s sense of gratitude for past 
assistance as by a sense of obligation to live up to the type of patronage 
expected of Sikh chiefs by the last decades of the eighteenth century. 

Chiefs from both Malwa and Majha, the heartland of the Sikhs, were 
not averse to entering into pecuniary arrangements with groups such as 
the Marathas, Rohillas, and occasionally Mughals, but by the late eigh- 
teenth century this pattern of alliances had been cast in a very different 
light by Khalsa Sikhs. Griffin is not incorrect in identifying mercenary alli- 
ances as one of the ways in which the Ramgarhias after 1780 and some 
Sikh chiefs from Malwa supported themselves during scarce times. 
Primary sources from the 1770s and 1780s attest to these arrangements; 
however, they were not limited to “mercenaries” such as Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia. For some Sikhs such actions, far from reflecting their status 
as paid mercenaries and subordinates, cemented their credentials as 
autonomous warriors, free to enter and leave such compacts with their 
social equals. The earlier history of the mobility of peasant soldiers seems 
to have been reinterpreted by this period as a right to seek beneficial alli- 
ances without the constrictions that rahitnama authors sought to place on 
such conduct. It is notable that in each case such chiefs expected to be 
viewed as allies rather than subordinates (naukars) of the Mughals and 
Marathas, and often insisted on their own autonomy in entering and leav- 
ing such relationships. Such clauses were usually specified in written 
terms.”” Thus, what the Mughals, and later the English, would view as the 
disloyal conduct of mercenaries was for Sikhs proof of their independence. 
The rhetorical difference was one that mattered to Sikh chiefs in their own 
understanding of the of Khalsa dharam. To disavow autonomy in alliances 
with the Mughal and Afghans was to acknowledge the legitimate rights of 
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these rulers over Panjab and accept a subordinate status, while entering 
into a temporary alliance with a rival was a strategic use of statecraft and 
proof of newly achieved status as political equals. In the thinking of men 
such as Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, no onus was attached to the exercise of 
this option. 

A sense of the opposing readings of this behavior can be obtained 
through two primary sources from this period. Writing in 1782, soon after 
Ahad Allah’s disastrous campaign in Malwa, Tahmas Khan “Miskin,” 
whose own disastrous dealings with the Sikhs had prompted him to leave 
Panjab, noted that the campaign failed due to the minister’s excessive reli- 
ance on local Sikhs. Gajpat Singh, a relative and rival of Amar Singh of 
Patiala, had become Ahad Allah Khan’s most trusted advisor during the 
campaign. Based on Gajpat Singh’s advice, Ahad Allah Khan welcomed 
other Sikh chiefs to his camp, showering gifts and honors such as ele- 
phants and turban ornaments upon them.”* Although such gifts for noble 
allies were part of Mughal court ceremonial, for Sikhs the turban orna- 
ment was a sign of royalty, and the Tenth Guru was often referred to as 
kalgidhar or “he who wears the turban ornament.”*? The association of the 
elephant as the appropriate mount of kings and nobility also has a long 
history in South Asia. However, Tahmas Khan uses the word naukari to 
describe the service of these Sikh chiefs to Ahad Allah Khan, which is the 
service rendered by social subordinates and servants. 

It is not clear if the Sikh chiefs saw their association with Ahad Khan 
in the same way during the Malwa campaign, but their actions later in the 
campaign indicated their independence. Once the larger Khalsa force 
began to move toward the Mughal camp in defense of Patiala, Ahad Khan’s 
Sikh allies left him, advising him to return to Delhi. On his way back, 
Ahad Allah Khan lost much of money and supplies as Sikh bands raided 
his train3° Another contemporary account by the poet Mir is less 
sympathetic to Ahad Allah and views his alliance with the Sikhs as a failed 
attempt to use their support in order to vanquish his own rivals at the 
Mughal court." The use of the term naukari does not adequately explain 
what each party in this alliance hoped to gain from the relationship, since 
other contemporary observers like Mir, in contrast to Tahmas Khan, sug- 
gest that Ahad Allah and the Sikhs had thought to achieve a mutually ben- 
eficial arrangement. 

It was precisely the ability to forge such alliances that helped Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia survive the next three years and stage a campaign that 
would let him reclaim his lost territories in Majha. Leaving one of his sons 
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to take care of the jagir in Patiala, he used his remaining forces in concert 
with other Sikh chiefs to conduct raids deep into the Mughal territories, 
now in the control of the Rohilla Afghans and the Marathas. By the end of 
the 1780s, he had recaptured much of his lost territories with his new Sikh 
allies. 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia died in 1800 at the age of eighty. Even toward 
the end of his eventful life, he maintained a pragmatic understanding of 
the politics of the period, resisting attempts to demonize some of his 
former foes and allies or to romanticize the new Sikh rule. When cen- 
sured by other Sikhs for giving asylum to the Afghan enemy of the Mughal 
emperor and cautioned that the emperor regarded the Rohilla Afghan as a 
brigand and that it was not wise to protect him, Jassa Singh, who had at 
one time raided the Rohillas’ territory and later allied himself with them, 
replied: “In the thinking of the Emperor we too are brigands, this territory 
was not given to us by the grace of the Emperor.”33 

The events of the Ramgarhia chief’s life help us better understand the 
complex repositioning of the values associated with the warrior culture of 
the Khalsa Sikhs during the course of the eighteenth century. By the mid- 
eighteenth century, the targeted attacks on the Sikh community by the 
successive Mughal and Afghan governments had dissolved the middle 
ground that had briefly made this period a lucrative one for the peasant 
soldier. The growing community pressure on Sikh peasant soldiers to 
abandon the service of the government and demonstrate their loyalty to 
the community is well represented in the rahitnama literature of the 
period, and was clearly a factor in Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s abandonment 
of Mughal service during the siege of Ramrauni in 1748. The stark moral 
vision of the rahitnamas, however, could not contain the difficult and com- 
plex decisions faced by men such as Ramgarhia. The rivalry among the 
Sikh chiefs of the period meant that fellow Sikhs could as easily be allies 
as rivals, and resisting an alliance with non-Sikhs was frequently key to 
political survival and expansion. At the same time, the emotional tug of 
notions of shared fraternal bonds among the Khalsa and the practical 
advantages of using this as leverage for self-preservation offered strong 
incentives to nourish these ties. The resulting pattern of fluid associations 
with other Khalsa chiefs and non-Sikh groups such as the Rohilla Afghans, 
Marathas, and Mughal officials flowed from these seemingly contradic- 
tory impulses. 

It was precisely this pragmatic approach to statecraft that ensured the 
survival of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and dozens of other minor chiefs, 
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particularly in the region of Malwa. The contradictions generated by this 
pattern of shifting alliances led many of these chiefs to lay a strong 
emphasis on their autonomous sovereignty as equal members of the 
Khalsa brotherhood. This rhetorical positioning allowed them the free- 
dom to seek multiple alliances with Sikhs and non-Sikhs alike, but also 
reinterpreted these alliances as compacts between equals rather than the 
paid naukari of social subordinates. This repositioning from peasant sol- 
dier to warrior chief unmistakably marked a transition from one social 
identity to another. It also indicated the continued operation of codes of 
warrior behavior that existed in tandem with the moral codes that rahit- 
nama authors were attempting to foster. The admiration and tolerance 
extended to the Ramgarhia chief by his peers suggests that his shrewd use 
of these strategies for survival, although contrary to the moral code of the 
rahitnamas, was not merely tolerated but even admired. 


Jassa Singh Ahluwaha: Padshah of the Panth 


The dramatic transitions of social identity in the life of Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia can also be traced in the life of his sometime ally and longtime 
rival Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. The Ahluwalia chief’s position in the Khalsa 
panth, however, was radically different from that of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
and his brothers. Perhaps no other misal leader was present at as many of 
the defining moments of the Khalsa’s early history as Ahluwalia. He was 
so widely respected by the diverse elements within the panth that he was 
often referred to as the padshah or “emperor” of the panth. Like Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia had modest origins. He came 
from a distilling caste called the Kalals and was inducted into the Khalsa 
as a boy by “Nawab” Kapur Singh. A slightly different account of his 
background is offered by the court historian of his own family, who men- 
tions that his maternal uncle was a zamindar in Majha and that his wid- 
owed mother had spent some time in the company of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
widow.» All the sources agree, however, that Nawab Kapur Singh was an 
early mentor and that soon after his death Jassa Singh began to establish 
his own reputation as a prominent leader of the Buddha Dal, the name 
given to the united band of the older Khalsa Sikhs. The generosity and 
leadership that characterized Kapur Singh’s own behavior was soon visible 
in his protégé. 

Jassa Singh Ahluwalia’s position in the panth stemmed from his fierce 
resistance to the government during the last decades of Mughal rule in 
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Panjab. At a time when the Ramgarhias were still in the service of Adina 
Beg Khan, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia challenged Jaspat Rai, the brother of the 
state’s finance minister. In the fight that followed, Jaspat Rai was killed, 
and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia carried away much of the treasure. Soon after- 
ward, Jaspat Rai’s brother, Lakhpat Rai, was able to convince the governor 
to take strong measures to subdue the Sikhs. After this incident, Jassa 
Singh was present when the governor’s soldiers killed over four hundred 
Sikhs in the encounter that later became known as the chhota ghalughara 
or “smaller carnage.”3° Such encounters alienated Sikhs further, both from 
the Mughals and also from those who served them. This is perhaps why 
the Sikhs inside Ramrauni insisted that Jassa Singh Ramgarhia declare 
his loyalty to one or the other group clearly.” Unlike the Ramgarhia chief, 
who was employed by the very officials deputed to hunt down Sikhs, Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia continued to resist the authorities at great cost to himself 
and his men. Wounded several times in such encounters, he turned down 
most offers to reconcile with officials such as Adina Beg Khan.3* 

As Mughal structures collapsed in Panjab from the pressures of 
internal rebellions and repeated Afghan invasions, the Sikh control over 
Majha and Malwa strengthened. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia moved into the 
Bist-Jalandhar area and, in a series of encounters with officials such as 
Adina Beg Khan, carved out a base for himself. Eventually the territories 
he occupied would stretch from Majha and the Bist-Jalandhar area in 
central Panjab to Malwa in the southeast. In addition to this, rulers from 
as far south as Rajasthan and from the north, the foothills of the Himalayan 
states, paid him an annual tribute. Unlike the Ramgarhia chief, Alhuwalia’s 
career was one of steady consolidation and gain, both of lands and status. 
What set Jassa Singh Ahluwalia apart from contemporary misal leaders, 
however, was the way in which he practiced the open-handed charity that 
the rahitnama authors advocated. His greatest largesse was directed at the 
rebuilding of Sikh shrines and the support of Sikh scholars and warriors. 
Many of his territories were given away as service jagirs to his Sikh com- 
manders and allies.39 A service jagir was also given to the Sodhis, descen- 
dents of the last six Sikh Gurus. As his income continued to grow, the 
Ahluwalia chief also donated money for the rebuilding of the Harmandir, 
the main Sikh shrine, which had been damaged by the Afghans.*° 

Ahluwalia, however, did not limit his patronage to Sikhs alone. Contrary 
to the advice of the rahitnama, he also hired Muslims; in particular, the 
Afghan families of Urmar and Yahiyapur joined his service." Well aware 
that Sikhs were a small minority in his territories, he made considerable 
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effort to integrate other communities into his new administration. In his 
own way, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia articulated a code of behavior which, 
while close to the code of morality advocated by the rahitnamas of the 
time, also avoided the bigotry toward Muslims that marked these texts. 
After the consolidation of his territory, moments of reconciliation with 
Muslim groups and those Sikhs accused of collaborating with them 
became more frequent. In 1764, as part of a joint expedition, the Sikh 
chiefs, including Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, removed the last permanent base 
of the Afghans at Sirhind. When they also wanted to punish and expel 
Alha Singh of Patiala, who had not only negotiated with Abdali but had 
even accepted a title from him, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was instrumental in 
shielding Alha Singh from the panth’s wrath. Ahluwalia symbolically 
integrated Alha Singh back into the Khalsa brotherhood, administering 
the initiation ceremony of khande ki pahul himself-4? Such incidents, how- 
ever, never dissolved the aura of Sikh heroism that surrounded Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia during his lifetime and after his death. 

A close reading of the correspondence between Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
and the Mughal emperor during the Afghan invasions of 1767 also throws 
light on Ahluwalia’s approach: skillfully nurturing good relationships with 
fellow Sikhs and important peasant groups in Panjab, while negotiating, 
at times, with his enemies. By this time, the Sikhs had an upper hand in 
Panjab, and it was clear that Abdali could only control the area immedi- 
ately within his own camp. The wazir of Delhi noted in a letter to the 
English in 1767 that “the zamindars appear in general so well affected to 
the Sikhs that it is usual with the latter to repair by night to the villages, 
where they find every refreshment. By day they retire from them and again 
fall to harassing the Shah’s troops.”# 

The cat-and-game mouse between the Sikhs and Afghans continued. 
Seeking a decisive victory, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia sent letters on behalf of 
the Sikhs to various rulers of northern India asking them to join the Sikhs 
in a combined effort to expel the Afghans once and for all. The response 
from Emperor Shah Alam was tepid, and shows the same kind of mis- 
communication that dogged the negotiations between the Sikh chiefs and 
the Mughal court for much of the period. Shah Alam expressed his delight, 
saying that if the Sikh sardars united and joined his service “the Empire 
will be easily restored to order and obedience.” Despite his many humilia- 
tions at the hand of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Mughal emperor refused to 
send troops, complaining instead that he was tired of receiving multiple 
letters from multiple Sikh chiefs and preferred to have Jassa Singh appoint 
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himself their leader and mediator.*4 After this exchange, Jassa Singh did 
not again attempt to form an alliance with the Mughal emperor, choosing 
instead to negotiate with other representatives who had a better grasp of 
the status quo. He appeared to understand that although other Sikhs 
might occasionally refer to him as the padshah of the panth, to openly 
pursue a unilateral policy or attempt to seize the political leadership of the 
panth was impossible. To see why this was so we must reexamine how 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia came by this honorific title and what it meant in the 
context of Khalsa politics. 

Later, nineteenth-century sources, particularly those from the Ahluwalia 
court, have made much of the exalted position occupied by Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia. In particular, the court biographies written for his successors 
exaggerate the level of autonomy and prestige that he enjoyed. These 
sources have been actively used by modern historians, who have tended to 
romanticize Jassa Singh’s life to the extent that he functions in more recent 
works as the epitome of Khalsa heroic behavior.*® A careful reading of 
early sources reveals, however, that despite the claim to a fully autono- 
mous sovereignty, many of Jassa Singh’s earliest conquests were made in 
the company of several other Sikh chiefs. Even as his control over his own 
territories became stronger, he kept up the public consultations with other 
Sikh chiefs. Although Jassa Singh clearly enjoyed more prestige among 
his peers than many other chiefs, he always consulted them and was care- 
ful to not appear to violate the norms of acceptable behavior. 

If we go back to the year of the siege of Ramrauni (1748), we learn that 
the Ahluwalia chief had also assisted the Mughal governor of Panjab in 
subduing his rival in the neighboring province of Multan and extracting 
revenue from there.*” In Jassa Singh Binod, a nineteenth-century biog- 
raphy of the Ahluwalia chief, the decision to take part in the Mughal 
campaign is presented as a series of conversations between Jassa Singh 
and other Sikh chiefs. Although it is likely that this dialogue is fictive, the 
explanation it offers to justify Jassa Singh’s actions is important, since it 
helps us understand the norms of legitimate and illegitimate actions in 
Khalsa thinking. The other chiefs opposed helping the Mughals, arguing 
that the disagreement between the governors of Multan and Panjab was a 
Mughal dispute that had no bearing on the Sikhs. Furthermore, they 
argued that since the Sikh enmity with the Mughals was born out of both 
religion and rival claims to territory, it made no moral or political sense to 
assist them. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, however, contended that the request 
had come not from the Mughal governor but from Kaura Mal, the 
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governor’s minister who was a fellow Sikh, and argued that to delay 
assistance to a brother Sikh was wrong. (Earlier in this narrative, Kaura 
Mal is advised to seek Sikh assistance, since the Sikhs are known to always 
help their own.)4* More concrete primary sources such as the Sikh-Mughal 
correspondence cited above demonstrate that Ahluwalia did initiate nego- 
tiations with Mughal officers and the Mughal emperors, but always as one 
of a group of Sikh chiefs. He was also particularly careful in clarifying his 
own position, not as the foremost leader of this group but as one among 
equals. 

Such consultations, also mentioned in primary sources from the eigh- 
teenth century, frequently preceded important battles and alliances in 
Jassa Singh Binod.49 Written by Ram Sukh Rao, an author whose primary 
goal was to assert the Ahluwalia family’s strong claim to a place as auton- 
omous monarchs and resist the notion of a shared Sikh sovereignty, par- 
ticularly in terms of its claims on Ahluwalia territory, these episodes are 
surprising. The narrative of this text never loses the opportunity to stress 
the independent sovereignty of the Ahluwalia chief and his preeminence 
among the other Sikh chiefs, and such episodes run contrary to the 
author’s claims. However, the importance of consensus and agreement 
among the chiefs appears to be very important, as indicated by these epi- 
sodes where the facts are at odds with the editorial intentions of the author. 
Although Ram Sukh Rao frequently describes Jassa Singh successfully 
persuading the chiefs to his point of view, the necessity of the consulta- 
tions is never explained to the reader, even though they appear frequently 
in the narrative, particularly during the decades of the 1740s and 1750s, 
when Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was still in the process of putting together his 
territory.°° 

These incidents suggest that even for powerful Khalsa chiefs such as 
Ahluwalia, seeking consensus and building cohesion among other chiefs 
and their soldiers was an important goal. For much of the mid-eighteenth 
century, the bulk of Jassa Singh’s force consisted of irregular cavalry units 
under the command of tributary chiefs. Furthermore, he well understood 
that public consultations were intrinsically important to securing the 
cooperation of the emerging Khalsa elite. Declaring himself chief of the 
Sikhs, as the Mughal emperor suggested in 1767, would have been disas- 
trous to the public image of modesty and piety he had long cultivated. It is 
important to remember that sometimes the actual actions of the Ramgarhia 
and Ahluwalia chiefs were not very different from one another; Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia, however, was better able to explain his conduct to his 
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peers within a rubric that closely approximated the kinds of behavior that 
Sikh rahitnamas advocated. Thus, helping the Mughal governor during 
the Multan campaign was explained as assistance to a fellow Sikh, Kaura 
Mal. The Sikhs were paid handsomely for this service and also benefited 
from the considerable loot and horses they won after their victory. When 
a grateful Kaura Mal, however, persuaded the Mughal governor to offer a 
jagir to the Sikhs, Jassa Singh and the other sardars strongly rebuked him, 
arguing that the land was not the governor’s to gift, and they would win 
territory through their own efforts and through divine grace." Jassa Singh 
also displayed contempt for Mughal patronage when he turned down a 
revenue-sharing alliance with Adina Beg Khan and gave away a prize stal- 
lion sent as a gift to him through a subordinate, allowing it to mate with a 
rundown mare.™ Interestingly, he did not decline to help Adina Beg Khan 
at other times, but he remained adamant about not accepting his patronage, 
receiving Mughal titles, or accepting any form or symbol of Mughal or 
Afghan patronage. 

Ironically, it was Jassa Singh Ahluwalia’s skill in giving away land and 
money that cemented his sovereignty and authority in a way that some of 
his more close-fisted rivals never accomplished. Unlike many other misal 
chiefs, Jassa Singh exerted himself toward creating a stable state. Very early 
in his career, he began to appoint revenue collectors, ministers, and other 
officials to look after the day-to-day administration of his territories, grant- 
ing them revenue from conquered territories. He kept a close watch on his 
far-flung possessions by taking annual journeys through his lands, which 
offered him the opportunity to collect tribute from his subordinates, but 
also to keep a closer watch on the administration.» Toward the close of his 
life, he created a permanent base at the city of Kapurthala, moving a little 
closer to amore centralized and permanent administration. He also invested 
Rs 400,000 in creating a Sikh quarter within the city of Amritsar and 
encouraging merchants and traders to settle there.*° Thus, even though he 
died without a direct heir in 1783, he left behind a strong state, which even 
the ineptness of Bhag Singh, a distant cousin who inherited the kingdom, 
could not destroy. His family was among the first, then, to move from the 
nomadic life of a band of warriors into a settled monarchial state. 


Conclusion 


Just as the Ramgarhia chief’s acceptance of salaried employment under 
Adina Beg Khan in the 1740s could be interpreted by some Sikhs an 
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acceptance of a subordinate status, Ahluwalia’s refusal of even token gifts 
and titles marked his resistance to acknowledging the legitimacy of 
Mughal and Afghan claims over Panjab. Yet, as has been demonstrated, 
both chiefs from time to time participated in campaigns with Mughal off- 
cers, negotiated with them, and employed Muslims and Afghans in their 
service. Neither of the two Jassa Singhs favored the stark hostility and 
avoidance of all contacts with Muslims that the contemporary rahitnamas 
advocated, and their understanding of Sikh dharam and of their own 
engagement with the concept of a Sikh dharamyudh appears to have var- 
ied—in contrast to each other, but also over time. The seemingly contra- 
dictory behavior of these two Sikh chiefs provides a more nuanced 
understanding of how Sikh chiefs in the mid-eighteenth century under- 
stood these terms. 

Although some Sikhs might have accepted service or naukari under 
Mughals in the early decades of the eighteenth century, by the mid-century 
such behavior would have invited an extremely hostile reaction from other 
Sikhs. Particularly for chiefs whose territories were close to the core Sikh 
areas in Majha, the disciplining force of the newly powerful Khalsa 
community was a reality they could not ignore. Sikh commanders such as 
the two Jassa Singhs found themselves on the horns of a dilemma. Their 
ability to recruit and retain peasant soldiers in the highly competitive mil- 
itary labor market depended on their access to regular income from terri- 
tories or service contracts, yet paid employment or alliance with non-Sikhs 
was no longer an option. While respectful of the new Khalsa notions of 
dharam, no chief was willing to cede autonomy over territorial revenue, 
the planning of campaigns, or the command of their armies. Thus, the 
reformulation of the public image of the Sikh commander or sardar was 
an essential part of the public diplomacy practiced by Sikh chiefs. Central 
to this identity was the concept of autonomy and independence, often 
demonstrated by a refusal to acknowledge the old hierarchies of rank and 
privilege that had existed in Mughal Panjab. 

Asserting their independence within Sikh political life, however, 
required a different approach. Sikh chiefs, when negotiating alliances, 
acknowledged their status as independent commanders (sardars) and 
were careful to avoid language or rituals that were associated with service 
employment or naukari. Such political alliances could enhance a chief’s 
reputation and his claim to sovereignty, bringing an acknowledgment of 
his independence from new allies and, usually, resources to distribute 
among his own misal; however, they also carried risks. The individual 
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autonomy of the new Sikh sardars could not be exercised in a manner that 
appeared to be disrespectful of the emerging Khalsa conventions. Political 
pragmatism needed to be tempered by an awareness of the collective Sikh 
claims to a joint sovereignty and a nod to the egalitarian claims of the 
Khalsa brotherhood. Thus, even as the two Jassa Singhs were carving out 
largely independent territories, they still had to demonstrate their regard 
for other chiefs’ opinions, solicit these opinions, and shower the chiefs 
with gifts at the end of successful campaigns. Ironically, this public gener- 
osity and acknowledgment of shared sovereignty could also become a 
marker of hierarchy within the panth, as the sardar who awarded gifts was 
always in a more powerful position. 

Of the two, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was much more adept at conform- 
ing to these new Khalsa norms in ways that won him the admiration of 
other Sikhs while at the same time enhancing his power and position. 
Even Ahluwalia, however, knew the limits of such conduct. In the mid- 
eighteenth century none of the chiefs had yet garnered the kind of military 
power or financial resources that would allow them to dispense with the 
aid of the rest of the Khalsa. Moreover, it is likely that for many chiefs such 
conduct was not merely paying lip-service to an ideal, but was part of a 
code of behavior intrinsic to their way of thinking, even if more pragmatic 
concerns at times dictated other actions. 

The ongoing disagreement among Sikh scholars about the nature of 
Khalsa sovereignty in the eighteenth century would benefit from closer 
attention to the historical development of ideas of sovereignty within 
Khalsa texts and the tensions that such ideas engendered among Sikhs 
over time. The debate so far has emanated from a group of scholars who 
argue that the notion of dharamyudh provided a common cause to most 
Khalsa chiefs in this period and that they understood their sovereignty to 
be joint—displayed in the frequent gurmatas held during the eighteenth 
century.” This group of scholars is particularly influenced by the rahit- 
nama and gurbilas texts of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
contrast, J. S. Grewal, Indu Banga, and Veena Sachdeva have argued that, 
in fact, each Sikh chief acted independently of the others in the 
administration and political affairs of his own territory. They argue that 
the gurmatas became less important in Sikh political culture by the end of 
the eighteenth century.** Historically, this second group is on more solid 
ground, since they are arguing from the actual practices of the Sikh chiefs 
rather than the prescriptive religious literature that advocates an ideal. 
Neither group, however, grapples with the varied reception of the religious 
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prescriptions of the rahitnamas among the Sikh chiefs. Examining the life 
of the two Jassa Singhs suggests that such literature did influence the 
behavior of the chiefs in complex ways. Although it did not prevent them 
from establishing a sovereign command over territory by the 1760s, it 
influenced the public modes of behavior, alliances, and patronage that the 
new chiefs would create. Each chief would grapple with these codes in 
highly individual ways, but he could not afford to ignore them. 


5 
Rereading Alha Singh 


REBEL, RAJA, AND SIKH SARDAR 


DECADES BEFORE THE first Sikh kingdoms were established near Amritsar 
by the Sikh misals, a Jat clan called the Phulkian was already engaged in 
securing territory in the Malwa region of southeastern Panjab (see chart 5.1 
for the Phulkian family tree). By the 1730s, when the Sikhs in central 
Panjab were still fighting for survival, a Phulkian chief called Alha Singh 
had begun to create the basis for the future state of Patiala, the most 
prominent of the later Phulkian states. The history of the Phulkian states 
and chiefs such as Alha Singh occupies an uneasy place in Sikh historiog- 
raphy. Although he was acknowledged to be the leader of one of the Sikh 
misals or fighting bands, Alha Singh frequently was at loggerheads with 
his fellow Sikhs. He actively courted the approval of their foe, the Afghan 
emperor Ahmad Shah Abdali, while simultaneously attacking Abdali’s 
appointees and territory in Panjab. Starting his career as the son of a petty 
zamindar under Mughal rule, he quickly expanded his territory and per- 
suaded both Ahmad Shah Abdali and the Sikhs to formalize his position 
by granting him the title of “raja” or king. 

Why was Alha Singh not subject to the social sanctions that were already 
beginning to discipline the public behavior of the Sikh chiefs in central 
Panjab? A closer examination of Alha Singh’s life illustrates how the 
Phulkian chiefs were successfully able to navigate the increasingly nar- 
rower understandings of Khalsa martial behavior discussed in the last 
chapter. Unlike Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Alha Singh and the other Phulkian 
chiefs had a long and dense history of connections with Malwa. Although 
the connections with the larger Khalsa community were important to this 
family’s political success, a careful examination of their circumstances 
prior to the eighteenth century reveals that their long rivalry with other 
peasant clans in this region had led to an armed struggle over this territory 
before the Sikh rebellion under Banda started. Later, as Sikh resources 
grew in the mid-eighteenth century, the Phulkian rulers would incorporate 
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alliances with Sikhs and other emerging regional powers as a means of 
consolidating their control over Malwa. By examining this family’s local 
roots over a long period of time, I wish to highlight the importance of the 
various social networks that enabled Sikh rulers in this area to assume 
power. Their tenuous incorporation into the Mughal revenue system as 
chaudharis (village headmen) and low-level zamindars led the Phulkian 
family to embrace a policy of supporting peasant pioneer settlements in 
uncultivated areas. While this strategy gave the Phulkian chiefs a toe-hold 
in the area, it left them vulnerable to pressures exerted by the more 
established zamindar families who also had more resources. 

A network of kinship ties acquired through birth or marriage offered 
the Phulkian chiefs resources of men and materials with which to buttress 
their political ambitions. Although they maintained ties with the Khalsa 
dals or bands active around Amritsar, they did not lead the nomadic life of 
many of the Amritsar dals, but rather poured their energy into acquiring 
territory adjacent to their homeland. They were careful to contribute gen- 
erously to religious causes, construct gurdwaras, and participate in the 
Khalsa dal’s campaigns, even submitting at times to the Khalsa’s sanc- 
tions, but ultimately fended all off attempts to dilute their power, either by 
Afghans or their fellow Sikhs. In the case of Alha Singh, his willingness to 
negotiate with the Khalsa’s enemies earned him the censure both of his 
contemporaries and of later Sikh historians. Because of their local roots, 
men like Alha Singh were able to act as intermediaries between the peas- 
antry and regional powers, providing troops and offering to collect land 
revenue on the behalf of supra-regional powers. Alha Singh and the other 
Phulkian families used their local connections to deepen revenue extrac- 
tions in Malwa, and forged multiple alliances with the new emerging 
powers such as other Sikhs, Afghans, Marathas, and Rohillas to formalize 
and strengthen their own newly acquired status. 


Zamindars in the Making: 
The Early History of the Phulkians 


The Mughals, like other ruling groups in South Asia, had to negotiate con- 
stantly with an armed agrarian society.’ Mughal emperors offered incen- 
tives that would ensure participation of peasants and chiefs in the land 
revenue system as well as the military systems of the empire, by recog- 
nizing their hereditary claims to a small share of the revenue and also 
recruiting them into the administration and armies of the empire.” Such 
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attempts to absorb armed groups in rural areas were not always success- 
ful, and agrarian revolts continued to be a persistent feature of Mughal 
history.3 Even during the height of Mughal pacification in seventeenth- 
century Panjab, the competition among local landholding groups such as 
the Phulkians and their neighbors continued. Frequent raids, counter- 
raids, and feuds mobilized communities across ethnic lines in Malwa. 

Since many ethnic groups in Panjab such as Gujjars, Jats, and Bhattis 
had originally been pastoral nomads, their mobility and raiding abilities 
posed a problem for the state.4 Such groups began to settle into sedentary 
occupations only in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
The booming Mughal economy of the seventeenth century facilitated this 
process. While sections of these groups, such as the Phulkians, become 
landholders or cultivators, their position was tenuous since the lands they 
settled were often marginal, and these groups remained sensitive to 
market shifts for agrarian and pastoral products.° 

Although imperial policy favored the cultivation of marginal land by 
offering incentives to peasants who undertook the task, for the peasants this 
was still a risky business. The Phulkian clan first entered the ranks of zamin- 
dars by bringing into cultivation the arid areas of Malwa. This enhanced their 
economic position, but such success was precarious due to a shortage of irri- 
gation. The uncertainty of continued prosperity drove members of the clan 
to spread out in search of new land in eastern Malwa, which was watered by 
the Ghaggar. Such movements were also made necessary by the hostility of 
the ethnic groups already settled in Malwa. To the south of the Phulkian vil- 
lages were the lands of the Muslim Bhattis, whose raids into the Phulkian 
lands continued into the eighteenth century.” In the north and northwest 
were lands settled by Manj Rajputs and Afghans, whose close ties to the 
Mughal administration had allowed them to expand their zamindaris.* 

The Phulkians’ entry into the zamindar class was tentative, and they 
were deeply aware of the precariousness of their position. Their only hope 
of continued success was expansion into agriculturally more productive 
areas, and the hostility of their local rivals pressured them into a cycle of 
constant mobility. The periodic inability of the Phulkians to pay revenue 
to the Mughal officials or drive away rivals like the Bhattis contributed to 
their slow displacement toward the east. Alha Singh’s grandfather, 
Chaudhari Phul, the common ancestor of the Phulkian families, was con- 
firmed in his position as chaudhari by the representatives of the Mughals, 
like his predecessors before him. Phul appears to have spent most of his 
adult life at odds with the Mughal officials of Sirhind, who hounded him 
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for evading taxes.? The slow drift toward the arid lands of Malwa continued 
after Phul’s death in 1652."° The persistence and eventual success of this 
family can only be understood through their ability to maintain solidarity 
among their kinship networks. Phul’s descendents founded other villages, 
and perhaps due to their family background were able to raise the men 
and resources needed for these endeavors. Eventually, his descendents 
were to control much of the land between the Satlaj and the Yamuna, 
founding the kingdoms of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, and the smaller states and 
chieftainships of Bhadaur, Malod, Badrukhan, Jiundan, Laudgarhia, 
Dialpuria, Rampura, and Kot Duna (see chart 5.1). 


CHAUDHARI PHUL 


—— = — $7 


TILOKH, RAMA RUGHU, CHANU JHANDU TAKHT 
FAMILIES OF JIUNDAN MAL 
NABHA, JIND FAMILY 

—— 
LAUDGARHIA 
FAMILIES 


DUNA, SUBHA RAJA BHAKTA, BUDHA LADHA 
BHADAUR ALHA MALOD 
FAMILY SINGH, d. FAMILY 
1765 
SARDUL BIBI BHUMIAN LAL 
SINGH, PRADHAN SINGH, d. SINGH, d. 
d. 1753 1742 1748 
HIMMAT RAJA 
SINGH, d. AMAR 
1774 SINGH, d. 
1781 


CHART 5.1 The Descendents of Phul 


Source: Lepel H. Griffin, The Rajas of the Punjab, Being the History of the Principal States in 
the Punjab and Their Political Relations with the British Government (1870, reprint New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988), 11. 
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Although most modern historians have emphasized the role of religion 
in inspiring and mobilizing the Sikh Jats into misals, a review of the pri- 
mary sources makes it clear that kinship ties, particularly those of the bira- 
dari, were equally important, particularly in the case of the Malwa Sikhs. 
Historically, the biradari has been the most significant social unit for 
Panjabi Jats. Charles Hall, in his study of the Varaich Jats of the pargana of 
Gujrat, found that the biradari groups were crucial to the success of Jat 
clans in establishing their authority in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The biradari unit, composed of male kinsmen and their dependents, 
initially relocated to anew area and founded a new settlement. Eventually—if 
the settlement flourished—a mud fort or fortifications would be added to 
the original village, marriage ties would be negotiated with neighboring 
clans of other biradaris, and the sphere of influence of the group would 
expand.” It is interesting that even at this stage in the seventeenth century, 
when the Mughal empire was well established, village-level zamindars felt 
pressed to build fortifications. The process of sedentarization did not mean 
an end to the warlike mentality of the Bhattis and Jats. This was a general 
pattern that is borne out in the records of the Patiala court. 

The state chronicles of the Phulkian families give us a sense of how 
they used kinship ties in creating a strong sense of a shared warrior iden- 
tity. In the seventeenth century, the Phulkians embraced a dual strategy 
that emphasized both their ties with neighboring clans and their mytho- 
logical descent from a known Rajput warrior clan that anchored them 
locally. It is pertinent that the families of the Jat chieftains as far apart as 
Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, and Amritsar shared similar beliefs about their 
origins. The origins of these narratives, which would surface later in Sikh 
courts, probably lie in older tales that were composed and sung by various 
bardic groups such as the Bhats, Dums, and Mirasis.” Their wide 
circulation throughout Panjab created a shared sense of identity among 
the far-flung networks of Jats in rural areas. It is interesting to note that 
invariably the narratives trace the origin of the Jat chieftains to Jaisal, the 
mythical founder of the city of Jaisalmer in Rajasthan.® In all the accounts, 
Jaisal is cast out of Jaisalmer and wanders into the wilderness of southern 
Panjab. There, he and his descendents found many villages and forts, 
some of which have survived to the present. By marrying into either Jat or 
other low-status peasant groups, the Rajput descendents of Jaisal lost their 
watrior status. 

It is important to note that the Phulkian strategy was not unique; other 
Jat groups, too, frequently alluded to similar shared networks during the 
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period of Sikh expansion. These formerly pastoral groups came to the 
forefront of the political landscape of Panjab in the eighteenth century 
after consolidating their landholdings and political presence in rural com- 
munities.“ The veracity of this genealogy is impossible to prove or dis- 
prove. Lepel Griffin, the prominent nineteenth-century historiographer of 
the Sikh families, noted acerbically that “every Jat family that has risen to 
importance is not satisfied until a Rajput ancestor of pure blood has been 
discovered for them by the bards.”5 Even Griffin, however was ready to 
concede that although the written records to verify such claims did not 
exist, the oral traditions of the communities had preserved “with scrupu- 
lous care, the genealogies of even obscure families.”’° 

Griffin has not been alone in dismissing the foundational myth of early 
Jat Sikh rulers as irrelevant. The chroniclers of the Ahluwalia and Phulkian 
clans, however, included this mythology for reasons other than simply 
agerandizing the ancestry of their masters. Such foundational myths were 
the basis of a shared identity. Membership in a biradari, the basic social 
unit in Panjab, is based on descent from a real or putative common 
ancestor. The biradari tie was important in providing the resources 
necessary to settle and claim new territory. Joint efforts by a widely dis- 
persed biradari depended on the maintenance of a common identity. As 
control of land became the key to political dominance, kinship that was 
based on both consanguinity and ritual became a means of extending 
membership in a biradari.” It provided a unifying social construct that 
enabled chiefs to recruit men to their forces, establish ties with powerful 
rivals, and maximize their political and social capital. The preservation 
and extension of political power was thus firmly rooted in the notion of 
biradari ties. Thus, the carefully preserved “Rajput” lineages of the Sikh 
chiefs were a basis for their social and political interaction with each other 
and a wider community than their own kith and kin. Although it would be 
easy to dismiss such foundational myths as the overt attempts of new 
elites to justify their position, doing so ignores the context in which they 
were created. The Jat chiefs’ ability to harness relatively meager resources 
at the local level, while forging alliances with wider political and religious 
networks, was the key to asserting their power in their own locality. A 
social and political identity created through caste and biradari ties aided 
the ready mobilization of men and provided the resources for agrarian 
expansion and a common defense. 

The earliest written account of the Patiala royal family is an early-nine- 
teenth-century Persian history called Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian. 
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Its narrative of the early ancestors of the ruling family is based on oral 
accounts and genealogies that are common to all the cis-Satlaj royal fam- 
ilies. According to this work, the sixteenth-century Mughal emperor 
Humayun appointed Bairam, an ancestor of Phul, chaudhari of a small 
village in Bhatinda district. Bairam reestablished the town of Bhidowal next 
to this village.** The title of chaudhari remained in the family for several gen- 
erations. The role of chaudhari was important, since he was both the repre- 
sentative of the central government responsible for collecting taxes and 
the acknowledged head of the biradari. Charged with protecting the 
honor of his biradari, Bairam became embroiled in a territorial dispute 
with the Bhattis, their rivals to the south. The clashes between the 
Bhatti tribe and the Phulkian Jats would shape the later history of this 
area of Malwa. The Bhattis were already the dominant group in the vil- 
lages between Sirhind and Delhi, while the ascendant Jat clans had 
begun to challenge their local dominance in the sixteenth century. In 
one such clash between the Bhattis and Bairam’s biradari, Bairam was 
killed in action.’2 Bairam’s descendents, however, persevered and 
retained the chaudhariyat for several generations, including Phul, who 
held the position in the mid-seventeenth century.”° 

This continuous feuding between the Bhattis and the various clans of 
the Sidhu Brar Jats, to which the Phulkians belonged, was the background 
against which Alha Singh’s ancestors emerged. The bitterness and tenacity 
of the feud can be explained partly in terms of the geography of the area. 
This area was a semi-desert with less than twenty inches of annual rain- 
fall.2" The rainfall could vary greatly, and the fortunes of the villages in this 
belt varied with the rainfall. 

Phul’s sons carried on the pattern of territorial expansion through the 
founding of new villages and settlements. His two oldest sons, Tilokh and 
Rama, founded the village of Bhai Rupa. Rama went on to establish the 
village of Rampura, close to the modern site of Patiala. Rama, like his 
father Phul, frequently ran into trouble with the authorities. He had won 
the contract to collect taxes from a newly settled area along with his cousin 
Chain Singh. Such areas were not formally a part of the regular land 
revenue system, and tax farmers were given the right to collect taxes from 
these jangli areas for a fee. The cousins were unable to come to an 
agreement regarding the revenue, and Rama had his cousin murdered, 
which in turn incited Chain Singh’s sons to murder Rama in revenge.” 

Alha Singh, the founder of Patiala state, was Rama’s third son. Although 
at the time of his father’s murder Alha Singh and his brothers shared an 
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uncertain political future, the family legacy of expansion and settlement 
through the established biradari networks was to be of paramount impor- 
tance. At the time of Rama’s death, the Phulkian families already had vast 
experience in dealing with the local representatives of the Mughal 
government, and with the land revenue system of the times. Their posi- 
tion as kinsmen of the individual responsible for tax collection made the 
family locally prominent, and indeed the villages founded by various 
descendents of Phul now dotted the landscape of southern and south- 
eastern Punjab. Alha Singh and his brothers were equal shareholders in 
their father’s allotment of the Phulkian lands. Alha, however, was a risk- 
taker, and not at all content to pass his days as co-owner of some odd 
shares in a few small villages. 


Alha Singh and the Founding of the Patiala Ray 


At the time of Rama Singh’s death in 1718, Punjab was just emerging from 
years of upheaval following the rebellion led by Banda Bahadur. While the 
Mughal appointees struggled to reassert their power, they met with 
sporadic outbreaks of unrest as peasant communities and zamindars 
attempted to carve out their own spheres of influence locally. It was in this 
climate of shriveling imperial control and expanding power of local land- 
holding families that Alha Singh began the gradual expansion of his 
territory. 

Soon after his father’s death, Alha Singh left his home in Bhadaur and 
conquered Barnala.”# His rising ambition would put him at loggerheads 
with the Bhattis, who controlled that area, and for over a decade there were 
constant skirmishes between Alha Singh and the Bhatti chiefs. Other rival 
groups were also entrenched in the area around Barnala, and Alha Singh’s 
seizure of the village of Nima earned him some powerful enemies. The 
zamindars of Nima had potent allies in their uncle, Rai Kalha of Kot, and 
their kinsmen the Manj Rajputs, and ties to the local Mughal officials.*4 
The combined forces of these groups, together with the forces of the 
Malerkotla Afghans and the faujdar of Jalandhar, numbering about forty 
thousand, besieged Barnala in 1731. Alha Singh, however, was successful 
in defending the town. Although his resources were fewer than those of 
the Manj Rajputs, he called on his Phulkian kinsmen and the Khalsa dals 
for help. These Sikhs had fled to Malwa due to pressure from the Mughals 
around Amritsar, and were able to join Alha Singh. When Asad Ali Khan, 
the faujdar of Jalandhar, was killed in action, his troops fled, and the Manj 
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army quickly retreated.*5 From that point on, Alha Singh’s territory would 
continue to expand. Even though he had no certain victory against the 
Bhattis, he was able to defend his lands and set up the nucleus of the 
Patiala kingdom. 

There were several factors that contributed to Alha Singh’s success. 
Chief among them was his ability to call on the extended network of kins- 
men within his biradari to aid him in his campaigns. This included not 
only his blood relatives, who were powerful men in their own villages, but 
also the connections he had acquired by marriage. At the age of sixteen, 
Alha Singh was married to Fateh Kaur, later known by the honorific Mata 
Fato, whose kinsmen included the sardars or chiefs of the village of Kaleke. 
Alha Singh’s in-laws were related to the family of Bhai Ram Dayal, locally 
renowned among Sikhs for his piety. Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, the son of 
Bhai Ram Dayal, became a close associate of Alha Singh and the two chiefs 
often combined their forces.?° In fact, Gurbaksh Singh Kaleke was instru- 
mental in capturing the town of Patiala and a large area around it from 
Mughal control.” Another locally revered figure who gave his blessings to 
Alha Singh was Baba Mool Chand.”* The support of two Sikh sants or holy 
men, Bhai Ram Dayal and Baba Mool Chand, helped Alha Singh recruit 
more men into his service. Steady expansion in the following decade 
brought more villages into Alha Singh’s grasp, and with it came more 
revenue and more resources to continue his expansion. At the end of his 
reign, Alha Singh’s territory would include 726 villages in ten districts or 
parganas.*® The forging of local alliances through marriage and the 
patronage of religious figures were both key to Alha Singh’s success. 

The acquisition of Patiala provided a base for Alha Singh in an area 
where the land was more intensively cultivated. The villages of Phul and 
Rampura, as well as his older headquarters in Barnala, were in the drier 
part of Malwa, whereas Patiala was on the banks of the Ghaggar, which 
provided water for irrigation, and the rainfall around this area was more 
plentiful.3° Alha Singh’s new base of power at Patiala was very close to the 
fortress of Sirhind and the important trade route that ran from Delhi to 
Kabul. Even in the disturbed decades of the eighteenth century, overland 
trade had endured, and the control of Sirhind and Lahore was bitterly con- 
tested between the Afghans under Abdali, on the one hand, and the 
Mughals and Marathas on the other hand." The tolls collected on this 
trade route were sufficiently large to finance the building of a masonry fort 
in Patiala* Alha Singh’s marital connections with locally powerful kins- 
men such as the Kaleke chiefs and the support of holy men such as Baba 
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Mool Chand provided local resources for expansion, but now the time had 
come for him to face the more powerful men who dominated the political 
scene in north India. 

There were several other groups that had begun to assert themselves 
as the power of the Mughal Empire dwindled to the core around Delhi in 
the mid-eighteenth century. The Marathas, having consolidated their 
power in southwestern India, were moving north.3} The Jats of the area 
around Delhi were raiding and looting all over the Gangetic plains and 
Delhi, as were the Rohilla Afghans who were entrenched in the foothills 
of the Himalayas.*4 The Sikh misals to the northwest of Patiala, in the area 
called Majha, had gradually been gaining ground around Amritsar. They, 
too, had become a powerful regional force. Although Alha Singh had 
relied on the Sikh bands for help in his campaigns against the Manj 
Rajputs and the Bhattis, they were also factors that limited his power. 


The Imperial Web: Afghan, Mughal, 
and Sikh Rivalry in Panjab 


Although kinship and clan connections were vital to Alha Singh’s ascen- 
dancy, his identity as a Khalsa Sikh was also an important ingredient in 
his rise to power. According to the chronicles of the Phulkian states, the 
family had been followers of the Gurus for three generations before Alha 
Singh. There is evidence in the sakhis or popular stories about the Gurus 
that tribes like the Sidhu Brars—to which the Phulkian clan belonged— 
began their transition from pastoralism to settled agriculture around the 
same time as they converted to Sikhism.} A cherished family tradition 
holds that soon after Phul and his brother were orphaned at a young age, 
Guru Hargobind blessed them in person. Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, a later 
manuscript, adds that the Phulkian horsemen had aided the Guru when 
he was being chased by the Mughals, and thus won his approval.° The 
first contemporary documentary link between the Phulkian and the Gurus 
is a hukamnama of Guru Gobind Singh addressed to Tilokh and Rama, the 
uncle and father of Alha Singh. This letter, dated Samvat 1753 or 1697 CE, 
commands Tilokh and Rama to appear before the Guru and bring horses 
and men with them.” From the hukamnama’s text it is clear that Alha 
Singh’s father and uncle were recognized as leaders of their community, 
and had command over armed men. 

Alha Singh decided to ally himself with other Sikh misals, and particu- 
larly Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, early in his career. Fighting against groups 
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like the Bhattis and Rai Kalha of Kot, Alha Singh faced foes with superior 
resources. These groups could count on the local Mughal faujdars to come 
to their assistance, as they had in the battle of Barnala. Through the criti- 
cal early years of his early rule, when hemmed in by enemies like the 
Bhattis or Rai Kalha of Kot, Alha Singh survived because of the timely 
arrival of the Khalsa dals.3° The dals, however, could not shield him from 
every foe. The geographic location of Alha Singh’s territory made him 
extremely vulnerable to both Afghan attacks and reprisals from his more 
powerful neighbors. The Mughal commander at Sirhind was very close to 
Alha Singh’s territory, and the garrison there was large. The imperial 
highway connecting Kabul to Delhi passed through Sirhind, and once the 
Afghan invasions began in the mid-eighteenth century, the vulnerability 
of the Phulkian holdings became clear. The growing power of the Afghans 
forced Alha Singh to negotiate with them. This would ultimately strain 
the relationship between Alha Singh and other Sikh sardars. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, the Sikhs of Punjab 
were in full-fledged rebellion against the Mughal state. Texts from this 
period show an unrelenting hostility toward all groups associated with the 
Mughal state, commonly referred to in texts like Chaupa Singh Rahitnama 
as “Turks,” or maleccha. Both terms show a tendency to cast local Muslim 
communities who were ethnically Afghans, Rajputs, or Jats as culturally 
distant from Khalsa Sikhs, although many such as the Bhattis and Mein 
Rajputs had origin stories similar to those of the local Jat groups. According 
to the Chaupa Singh Rahitnama, a righteous Sikh should avoid all social 
interaction with “Turks.” 


A true Sikh (guru ka sikh) will not make war on a female Turk. He 
should not befriend a Turk. Do not trust a Turk. Do not drink water 
in the keeping of a Turk, or sleep next to a Turk. Do not place any 
reliance on an oath by a Turk. Do not be entranced by his speech, 
knowledge, or conversation. Do not eat the sanctified food offered 
in a gathering of Turks. Wherever and with whom ever Sikhs eat, 
they should sit in a single line. Know the Turk as one who violates 
dharam (right conduct), karam (appropriate actions), janam (obliga- 
tions of one’s status by birth). The Guru has ordained “make the 
visage of the barbarian (maleccha) your enemy in battle.”39 


In such texts, the command to fight the panth’s enemies binds all Khalsa 
Sikhs and imposes heavy penalties on those who do not join in such an 
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effort. Unlike the earlier Tankhanama discussed in the previous chapter, 
Chaupa Singh’s rahitnama prohibits a broader range of social interac- 
tions with Muslim groups beyond seeking employment with them. 
Although the prohibition on making war on women may be an appeal to 
gender-based notions of chivalry, it is clear that the subsequent portions 
of the text are concerned with sanctioning Sikhs who befriend local 
Muslims, join them in worship at local Sufi shrines, or view them as 
social peers. The dharam discussed here is clearly one based on notions 
of caste, ritual purity, and shastric rules. In this, the text amply illustrates 
the high-caste biases of the author, despite the reference to the Tenth 
Guru in the text. 

Such works voice a general hostility not only toward the Mughal state 
and all groups associated with the state, but also toward Khalsa Sikhs who 
did not join in general rebellion against the Mughal state. At the same 
time, they betray an anxiety about the existing social interactions between 
different religious communities, which appear to have continued despite 
the attempts of some to restrict them. As we have seen in the previous 
chapter, even independent and pragmatic commanders such as Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia were forced to modify their behavior to some degree 
due to the force of the opprobrium leveled at Sikhs who collaborated with 
Afghans or Mughals. In the complicated political world of eighteenth- 
century Malwa, such injunctions were hard to follow. Although the Khalsa 
dals were generally successful when fending off the provincial rivals to 
their rule, they stood no hope against the trained and well-provisioned 
Afghan forces that stood ready to sweep into the province following their 
decisive defeat of the Mughal and Maratha forces at Panipat in 1761. Chiefs 
like Alha Singh, who had invested all their resources in their newly con- 
quered territories, stood to lose everything. 

Between 1748 and 1765 Punjab would be raided annually by Abdali’s 
forces. After his first invasion of Hindustan failed, Ahmad Shah Abdali 
mustered his forces again and defeated the governor of Lahore, Muin-ul 
Mulk, in 1752, reinstating him after he agreed to send the revenue of the 
province to Abdali.4° Although the Afghan and Mughal rulers had nominal 
authority over the provinces, and would occasionally demand revenue, the 
collection of that revenue had become exceedingly difficult. All over the 
provinces, zamindars generally refused to pay taxes, and Bhatti, Gujjar, 
and Sikh Jat bands pillaged at will.’ It became imperative for both the 
Afghans and the Mughals to forge new ties with these rebellious groups, 
as they were too numerous to subdue by force. 
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In 1761, when Abdali’s forces were returning successful from the bat- 
tlefield of Panipat, they raided a large part of the area around Barnala, then 
under the control of Alha Singh. The Sikh chiefs had become a constant 
source of trouble for Ahmad Shah Abdali. Although Panjab had become 
an Afghan province in 1752, Muin-ul Mulk, the governor of Lahore, had 
been unable to suppress the Sikh rebellions. The Sikhs were not in formal 
alliance with any group, but on occasion they aided enemies of the Afghans 
like the Marathas and the Jats of Dig. The Phulkian chief had provided 
grain to the besieged Marathas before the battle, and given refuge to sur- 
vivors of the battle, prompting the Afghans to retaliate.# 

When the Afghan forces raided Barnala, Alha Singh was away at 
another village. Mata Fato, his wife, set up negotiations with the Afghan 
wazir, Shah Wali Khan. Through the successful negotiations of Mata Fato 
and Alha Singh’s courtiers, Abdali agreed to recognize Alha Singh’s claim 
to that area in exchange for 400,000 rupees and his status as raja, and in 
turn presented him with a khillat or robe of honor.#3 This was a turning 
point for Alha Singh. Although he had formal recognition from the pow- 
erful Afghan suzerain, this compromise had made him a vassal of the 
Khalsa’s most hated enemy. Abdali demonstrated his serious intentions of 
consolidating his Indian conquests. Before leaving for Kabul, he appointed 
Zain Khan governor of Sirhind, the former Mughal command close to 
Alha Singh’s headquarters, in an effort to link the province permanently 
with his empire. Alha Singh was ordered to use his local connections to 
help Zain Khan collect revenue.4+ As a result, Alha Singh’s possessions 
were spared the ravages of the Afghans, but his actions alienated many 
powerful Sikh chiefs. 

Like many other zamindars who had enjoyed a period of autonomy dur- 
ing the collapse of central authority, Alha Singh now found himself wedged 
between more powerful groups. Between the formal cession of the prov- 
ince to Abdali in 1752 and the battle of Panipat in 1761, the political situation 
in Panjab had changed drastically. Although Abadali’s forces always won 
pitched battles such as the one at Panipat, they were helpless against the 
guerrilla tactics of the Khalsa dals in Panjab. Within a few months of 
Abdali’s return to Kabul, huge numbers of Sikhs raided Sirhind. Alha 
Singh became a target for the ire of the Sikh dals because he had accepted 
the khillat given to him by Abdali. Only the intervention of Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, the highly respected founder of the Ahluwalia misal, spared 
Alha Singh from the anger of other Sikh sardars in 1762. Jassa Singh had 
taken nazrana or submission from the Patiala chief in 1760, and he 
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delivered on his promise to protect Alha Singh.4 Jassa Singh influenced 
the panth’s leaders to concede that Alha Singh had acted under duress. 
After he had taken the baptismal of pahul for the second time, and made a 
ceremonial offering of the Sikh sacred food, karha parshad, Jassa Singh had 
him renamed “Raja Alha Singh” under the authority of the Sikh panth.*° 

Abdali had barely entered Afghanistan when the news of the raids 
around Sirhind and Lahore reached him. He quickly turned back and 
marched into Panjab in 1762, resolved to check the growing power of the 
Sikhs. The Sikhs retreated from their newly acquired territories around 
Lahore, and headed south toward Alha Singh’s territories in Malwa. Abdali, 
however, was a veteran of quick marches, and he overtook the retreating 
Sikhs, who were hampered by noncombatants, near Barnala. A terrible 
carnage ensued, in which thousands of Sikhs were killed, and many more 
died escaping. This is remembered in Sikh accounts as the wadda gha- 
lughara or the “great carnage.”4”7 Marching on to Amritsar, during the same 
campaign, Abdali had the Harmandir, the main Sikh shrine, leveled with 
gunpowder and the sacred tank in front of the shrine polluted by filling it 
with slaughtered cows.** 

In his 1762 invasion, Abdali had struck at the two strongest institu- 
tions of the Khalsa Sikhs. He had destroyed their most venerated shrine 
and inflicted heavy casualties on the Khalsa dals. The Sikhs, however, 
recovered from this blow as quickly as they had from others. Within a few 
months they recouped their strength and struck back at all Afghan targets 
with a vengeance. Sirhind, as usual, was especially hard hit. As the site of 
the execution of Guru Gobind Singh’s sons, it was targeted for destruc- 
tion. The Khalsa dals, joined by Alha Singh and the Phulkian chiefs, 
swooped down on Sirhind in 1764, killed Zain Knan—the Afghan gover- 
nor—and razed the city.*9 

The sacking of Sirhind in 1764 demonstrated how quickly the power 
balance in Panjab had shifted, within months of Abdali’s return to Kabul. 
Although Abdali returned to Panjab in the winter of 1764-1765 to try and 
restore his rule, it was largely a futile gesture, since he had no local support. 
His appointees had been unable to retain their power, and Abdali now 
changed his policy. During this invasion he tried to appoint local Panjabis 
to administrative posts in an attempt to salvage what remained of his 
power. Abdali’s power, however, was limited to his own camp and army as 
he moved through Panjab. 

It is illuminating to examine Abdali’s expedition of 1764-1765 from the 
perspective of Qazi Nur Muhammad, an Afghan cleric who accompanied 
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him and wrote a lengthy poem to commemorate the campaign. This work 
provides ample proof that the moment of Abdali’s authority had passed 
within a year of his return to Kabul. The tables had been irrevocably 
turned, and although the Sikhs were far from being the political colossus 
that the Mughals had been, they were indisputably the rising power in 
Panjab. Nur Muhammad writes that men gathered to join the expedition 
to vanquish the Sikhs who had overthrown the Afghan appointees in 
Panjab. He unabashedly describes the proposed expedition as a jihad, 
although his pragmatic patron did not perceive this campaign in the same 
light, as is clear from the events that followed..° Throughout the narrative 
Nur Muhammad, while effusively praising the power of Abdali, gives 
clues to the discerning reader that in Panjab, at least, that power was slowly 
slipping away. Abdali’s willingness to enter into treaties with those he had 
formerly declared enemies of Islam demonstrates not only his waning 
control over Panjab but also his lack of commitment to the concept of 
jihad that he had sometimes espoused. 

As the armies of Abdali and his chieftains neared the once-bustling 
town of Sirhind, the most important trading and military post between 
Delhi and Lahore, the Qazi noted the condition of the city following the 
destruction meted out to it by the Khalsa dals: “The entire city lay in ruins, 
there were no men there, nor birds, nor livestock... every house and every 
khangah [Sufi lodging], every mosque and every madrasa lay in ruins all 
around.” Abdali’s appointed governor was long dead, and the surround- 
ing zamindars ignored his summons. Alha Singh alone among the Sikhs 
came to the Afghan camp. Even as he paid his respects to Abdali, Alha 
Singh made it clear to him that Panjab no longer recognized his authority. 
The Sikhs gathered more men and resources every day, and had become 
firm in their opposition to Afghan rule. Plunder gathered from raiding 
allowed the Sikh chiefs to recruit more soldiers. In Nur Muhammad’s 
words, Alha Singh informed Abdali and his court that “men come from 
everywhere, they arrive before the dogs and become dogs themselves/ If 
one dog dies, then in his place two others rise to carry on the vendetta.” 
With this discouraging account of the situation, Alha Singh told Abdali to 
leave him in charge, promising to restore law and order in Sirhind.5? On 
the basis of his earlier dealings with Alha Singh, Abdali acquiesced. Thus 
Alha Singh was confirmed as raja yet again; Abdali conferred the title 
upon him, perhaps recognizing that he had a better chance of receiving 
revenue from the area from a local chief such as the Phulkian.» Abdali 
was still uncompromising with the other Sikh chiefs and continued 
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to hunt down Sikh leaders in a vain attempt to restore his control over 
Panjab. Later on in the narrative, after suffering through constant skir- 
mishes with the Sikhs and no victory in sight, Nur Muhammad grudg- 
ingly admits that from Sirhind to Lahore, and Multan to the Derajat, the 
Sikhs were entrenched in power.™ 

The two accounts of the manner in which the Patiala ruler gained a 
legitimate right to the title of “raja,” from Abdali and from the Sikhs, 
accentuate the struggle between the two emerging powers in the area of 
Panjab and Multan. While the Afghans continued to consolidate their ter- 
ritories to the west of the Indus, the Sikhs were beginning to chip away at 
the Afghan holdings to the east. Even though the 1761 victory at Panipat 
had been the pinnacle of Abdali’s power in north India, he very soon found 
it increasingly difficult to venture across Panjab into the Gangetic plains. 
While the Sikh chiefs of Majha held firm to their refusal to negotiate with 
the Afghan emperor, Alha Singh chose to negotiate and accept the terms 
offered to him by Abdali. Alha Singh’s actions can partly be explained by 
the fact that Patiala and Barnala were geographically very vulnerable to 
attack. Many generations of Alha Singh’s clan had already invested all their 
resources into carving out a territory for themselves. Unlike the Majha 
Sikhs, the Phulkians could not hide in the foothills or the Lakhi jungle 
indefinitely, since the presence of local rivals like the Bhattis made their 
territories vulnerable. 

It is equally clear, however, that Alha Singh was not helpless before the 
Afghan monarch. Once he had secured the area around Sirhind and 
Patiala with the help of the Khalsa dals, he eventually forced Abdali to rec- 
ognize his new status. The Patiala monarch’s relationship with the other 
Sikh sardars was equally complicated. Although, by all accounts, Alha 
Singh was pious and maintained his Khalsa identity throughout his life, 
when dealing with the other Sikh chiefs he showed remarkable astute- 
ness. The Khalsa chiefs sought to punish him twice for parleying with 
Abdali, once in 1762 and again in 1764, and both times Alha Singh was 
able to talk his way out of a tight situation. Caught between the two great 
political forces of his time, Alha Singh managed not only to negotiate skill- 
fully with both sides but also to convince both the Sikhs and the Afghan 
emperor to recognize him as a king. With the segmentation of political 
authority in Panjab during this time, no leader could afford to rely on the 
sole support of one faction. In order to survive, each chief had to forge 
multiple alliances not only with other local chiefs but also with more pow- 
erful groups such as the Afghans. 
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The period between 1730 and 1765 was thus a time of complicated alli- 
ances, not only between the Muslim ruling elite and the emerging Sikh 
power but also among the Sikh leaders themselves. The foundations of 
the social and political institutions of the Khalsa Sikhs were shaped dur- 
ing this period. The manner in which Sikh leaders of the eighteenth 
century expressed political and religious power would become the model 
for future rulers of Panjab, and would moreover, alter the social fabric of 
the province. In a few decades, the provinces of Panjab and Delhi were 
transformed from large units of administration ruled by imperial gover- 
nors to several hundred smaller states and territories governed by men 
and women of vastly different resources. Many of the new ruling elite of 
eighteenth-century Punjab were from rural backgrounds, and had dense 
local ties. Religious affiliation and kinship networks were essential ingre- 
dients in the ascendancy of the Sikh chieftains, but chiefs with strong 
local connections in Malwa also resisted the disciplinary tactics of the 
Khalsa Sikhs from Majha. Adherence to the Khalsa philosophy of 
dharamyudh could isolate chiefs from important political alliances. Alha 
Singh and the Phulkian chiefs realized the need for negotiating with both 
rivals and allies in order to ensure their own survival. Such alliances, how- 
ever, could only be initiated once a chief already had a territorial base, or 
an armed force. 

Well before Alha Singh formally received recognition as raja from 
either Ahmad Shah Abdali or other Khalsa Sikhs, he already controlled a 
sizeable territory around the town of Barnala. He was the effective ruler, 
even if the Abdali-appointed governor of Sirhind claimed control over that 
area. In fact, other than the tribute extracted as nazrana by Abdali at their 
first meeting, there is no proof that the money Alha Singh promised to 
pay annually was actually delivered regularly after the initial payments.» 
In a letter written to Abdali’s minister Shah Wali shortly before his death, 
Alha Singh made several excuses for not paying any revenue. Alha Singh 
wrote that he had busied himself in reorganizing the revenue system, and 
had to spend all his income paying troops to fend off attacks by other Sikh 
chiefs. He urged Shah Wali to dispatch troops to vanquish his enemies.°5° 
In maintaining such a correspondence, Alha Singh continued to engage 
the Afghans in dialogue while consolidating his own power. By granting 
Alha Singh a title, Abdali formally acknowledged the power of Alha Singh 
in the lands that Alha Singh already controlled. Having been crowned 
twice by his friends and foes, Alha Singh’s power was finally secure in his 
old age. He passed away during the monsoon season of 1765.°7 
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The Legacy of Alha Singh: 
Statecraft in the Phulkian State of Patiala 


During the lifetime of Alha Singh, the descendents of Phul went from 
being petty zamindars to kings of considerable regional influence. This 
seemingly sudden rise to power of Sikh Jats all over Panjab has often been 
ascribed to the unifying effects of the Sikh religion, to the exclusion of all 
other factors. Reviewing the case of the Phulkian kingdoms, it becomes 
apparent that there had already been a steady rise in the fortunes of this 
family a few generations before the eighteenth century. Also, although it 
is true that the assistance of the Khalsa dals were important to the Phulkian 
chiefs in expanding their territory, the dals also policed the behavior of the 
Phulkian chiefs such as Alha Singh and compelled them to limit their 
expansionist ambitions. 

At the time of Alha Singh’s death in 1765, his territory included over 
726 villages. He had built forts at strategic places to protect his territories. 
There were mud forts or garhis at Longowal, Dodan, Patiala, Barnala, 
Monak, and Sonam. Before his death, the garhi at Patiala was replaced 
with a masonry fort. These forts were garrisoned with infantry, though the 
main fighting part of Alha Singh’s force was always the cavalry, which 
numbered seven thousand.* In the last years of his rule, Alha Singh began 
to collect the tolls and duties of the main trade route that ran through 
Sirhind, linking Delhi and Kabul. This was the major source of revenue 
for building the fort at Patiala and the laying the foundations of the city.°9 
The management of this territory under Alha Singh appears to have been 
flexible and informal. Until the reorganization of the state administration 
in 1820, the state’s income was deposited with sahukars, or bankers, and 
most decisions were rendered orally.°° Alha Singh’s grandson and succes- 
sor Amar Singh would continue to add to the grandfather’s legacy and 
further cement his family’s relationship with the Sikh chiefs. 

A brief look at Amar Singh’s rule makes it clear that although his life 
was full of the same shifting alliances, contradictions, and “unheroic” 
compromises that marked the life of his grandfather, Amar Singh was an 
integral part of the Khalsa network. A personal favorite of Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, who had given him the pahul, Amar Singh participated as an 
equal and trusted member of the Khalsa dals. Immediately after ascending 
the throne, Amar Singh was assisted by Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and the 
Khalsa dals in capturing Payal and Isru from the Kotla Afghans. He gave 
Isru to Jassa Singh.®' The support of Jassa Singh was crucial to Amar 
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Singh in the early days of his rule, since his half-brother Himmat Singh 
challenged his rule in 1765. Seeking to garner the support of all the pow- 
erful men he could, Amar Singh wrote to Ahmad Shah Abdali. His letter 
was timely, since Abdali was preparing for his last invasion of India. Amar 
Singh, like his grandfather, made excuses for not paying the revenue from 
Sirhind, but assured Abdali of his loyalty and complained about Himmat 
Singh’s rebellion. Griping about the ravages of other Sikhs, Amar Singh 
writes: 


I hired auxiliary troops in addition to the permanent to fight that 
band to the best of my ability, therefore I was burdened with 
expenses incurred in defending our homes and fortresses. Apart 
from my battles with these enemies, my brother Himmat Singh 
was won over by my enemies and became hostile. I tried my best to 
persuade him through reliable men to accept his share and not join 
in the destruction of the villages, but being influenced by jealous 
people, he did not acquiesce and took part in the raids. Due to such 
troubles during these three years I have sustained a loss of revenue 
due to the destruction of the land and had many worries. I have no 
support except for you, my fortune and prosperity lie in paying 
homage to you, and so I often seek your help so that the flag of vic- 
tory may fly in this country, your devoted servant may live in peace 
and prosperity, and this land may be cleared of all rebels by the 
sword of heroes. 


The young ruler had learned well from his grandfather. Sure of Jassa 
Singh’s support, he was also able to secure the goodwill of the Abdali 
monarch even though he had not paid any of the revenue his grandfather 
had pledged to Abdali. He also garnered support from both Abdali as well 
as the Sikh chiefs. Unable to win any allies, Himmat Singh gave up his bid 
to the throne and retired to his own land, where he died in 1774.% 

Ahmad Shah Abdali made his last expedition into Panjab in 1767. 
Amar Singh met with him in person and received the title of raja-e-rajgan 
bahadur (Brave King of Kings) and the right to mint coins with Ahmad 
Shah’s own inscription. On this occasion, he redeemed himself in the eyes 
of the other Sikhs by ransoming some of Abdali’s captives, earning the 
title of “liberator of captives,” or bandi chhor.%4 

The way in which Amar Singh reconciled the competing demands of 
the Khalsa dals and the Afghans was a continuation of his grandfather’s 
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policy of negotiating simultaneously with both groups. Unlike Alha Singh, 
however, Amar Singh did not meet with disapproval and censure. His con- 
temporaries were now engaged in consolidating their own territories. By 
this time, the Sikh misaldars accepted the need for moderation and flexi- 
bility in political matters, as discussed in the previous chapter, making 
them willing to support the claims of autonomy that several chiefs were 
now beginning to exercise, even as the common bonds of Sikh brother- 
hood were acknowledged, and the shared sovereignty of Sikh rule continued 
to be valued in rhetoric. Amar Singh became an accepted member of the 
dals. Due to their support, he was able to further extend the territory of his 
kingdom and curtail the power of the Bhattis and the Rai of Kot.® By the 
time of his death in 1781 he left behind a well-organized kingdom and a 
loyal staff of ministers that would run the kingdom during the minority of 
his six-year-old son, Sahib Singh. The network of alliances within Punjab— 
with other Phulkian chiefs, the Khalsa dals, and the Kotla Afghans—forged 
by Alha Singh and extended by Amar Singh had laid the foundations of a 
strong state. 

Exploiting the dynamics of regional rivalries assured the Phulkian clan 
of political survival and success. Alha Singh of Patiala and Jassa Singh 
Ahulwalia were among the first Sikh chiefs who rejected the prevailing 
religious ideology of dharamyudh. With the acquisition of territory, chiefs 
such as Alha Singh realized that moderate policies and a readiness to 
negotiate with powerful rivals was their only hope of survival. As we shall 
see in the next chapters, the Khalsa chiefs, confronted by the need to uti- 
lize all their resources, gradually created rituals that would bind the diverse 
social and political elements in Panjab. Such a project ultimately diluted 
the more radical ideological agenda of the Khalsa leaders, but reconciled 
greater numbers of Panjabis to their rule. 


Interpreting Alha Singh 


Most historians of the Sikhs have been at a loss when trying to reconcile 
Alha Singh with the heroic ideal the Sikh chiefs of the misals or fighting 
bands have come to represent. The heroic narrative of the Khalsa’s rise to 
power by historians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has cast the 
misals into a single mold. According to Ratan Singh Bhangu’s foundational 
work completed in 1841, the Khalsa was created by Guru Gobind Singh to 
combat the tyranny of the Mughals, and the Khalsa’s mission was to pre- 
serve the weak from further oppression.®° This work has long influenced 
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modern historians of the Sikhs. Some primary sources of the eighteenth 
century enforce Bhangu’s view, since the theme of religiously sanctioned 
war, or dharamyudh, dominates many Sikh religious texts of the period. 

Bhangu grew up in the glory days of the Khalsa, having been born into 
one of Majha’s leading Sikh families in central Panjab. He displays some 
hostility toward the natives of Malwa, the rivalry between the people of 
Majha and Malwa being legendary in Panjabi culture; perhaps his com- 
ments on the Phulkian chiefs should be understood within this context. In 
his account of Alha Singh, Bhangu contrasts Alha Singh’s conciliatory, 
even servile dealings with Abdali with the more “heroic” men of the Khalsa 
who put up with all hardship rather than compromise an iota of their 
honor.” Set within the larger framework of Bhangu’s work, which lauds 
the self-sacrifices of the Gurus and the early leaders of the Khalsa, Alha 
Singh’s actions and words in this account appear to be self-serving. 

Contemporary historians have been even harsher. Although there have 
been apologists for the Phulkian chiefs, historians who have focused on 
the heroic qualities of the other misals often try to claim that the Phulkian 
chiefs were not part of the misaldari system. Thus, Khushwant Singh in 
his popular A History of the Sikhs, outlining the misals, notes: “Phoolkia, 
under Alha Singh of Patiala, was the twelfth misal, but it was not part 
of the Dal Khalsa, and sometimes acted against the interests of the 
community.”°* In particular he notes that Alha Singh did not come to 
the aid of wounded Sikhs during the wadda ghalughara and censures 
the Patiala rulers for the sycophancy toward Abdali.°? More recent works 
have been equally critical. Surjit Singh Gandhi, in Sikhs in the Eighteenth 
Century, states unequivocally that the Phulkians were not a misal. In his 
judgment they stayed aloof from the Dal Khalsa, did not reward their fol- 
lowers with land, and made compromises with both the Mughals and 
Abdali.7° 

While the Patiala rulers were certainly more attentive than other Sikh 
rulers to threats and demands by the Mughals and Afghans, their actions 
must be viewed in the special context of their greater vulnerability to 
attack. Although the Khalsa leadership censured Alha Singh for his 
actions, they eventually accepted Alha Singh’s defense and welcomed him 
back into the fold of the Khalsa brotherhood. The discomfort that histo- 
rians such as Gandhi and Bhangu feel regarding the Patiala rulers, how- 
ever, is relevant not only because it forces a reevaluation of the Phulkian 
misal’s place in the misaldari system but also because it prompts a reevalu- 
ation of the role into which the other Khalsa misals have been cast. When 
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Sikh chiefs such as Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and Alha Singh gained terrain, 
they and their descendents made a priority of consolidating their terri- 
tories. By the mid-eighteenth century, such chiefs were among the first to 
attempt to moderate the militant rhetoric that had first spurred the Sikhs 
to rebel against Mughal authority. Although the idea of dharamyudh was 
still dominant in places like Majha—where the Sikh presence in rural 
areas was strong—in Malwa the Silh chiefs realized the need for dialogue 
with groups like the Afghans, Mughals, and the British. Their political 
future depended on a fine balancing act between the Majha chiefs on one 
hand, and the Mughal, Marathas, Afghans, and the British on the other. 

Texts such as Bhangu’s Prachin Panth Prakash were written after the 
breakdown of Ranjit Singh’s empire in the nineteenth century, as Sikhs 
were facing absorption into the British Empire. At this time, the Majha- 
Malwa divide was raw, as many of the Malwa chiefs had entered into a 
protective alliance with the British out of fear of being absorbed by the Sikh 
empire of Ranjit Singh.”” Bhangu’s work is thus in part a nostalgic account 
of the Sikh “golden age” at a time when the morale of most Khalsa Sikhs 
was fairly low. His account has become one of the foundational sources for 
Sikh history. When Bhangu and other traditional historians cast the Khalsa 
in a heroic mold, they were relying on a narrative template that had domi- 
nated writings about the Sikh Gurus for several generations.” 

These works were products of traditional historiography, set within a 
larger framework of religious philosophy that assumed the predestined tri- 
umph of the Sikh panth in a way that would demonstrate the fruition of the 
Gurus’ actions. They were written to glorify the warriors and martyrs of the 
early panth. Bhangu and his contemporaries reflected the popular belief 
that as the heroic exemplars ofa period of persecution, the eighteenth-century 
Khalsa chiefs ought to be heralded as manifestations of all that was best in 
the Sikh tradition.2 Perhaps, more important, authors like Bhangu hoped 
for better treatment from the British by highlighting the achievements of 
the Sikh panth.4 Such works have frequently been used by modern histo- 
rians as sources for Sikh history uncritically, without much regard to the 
cultural contexts in which they were produced. Thus, historians often err in 
either reproducing events gleaned from these books as “facts” or unwit- 
tingly mimicking the heroic narrative of their sources. 

The idealization of the Sikh rulers of the eighteenth century, in popular 
works like Khushwant Singh’s A History of the Sikhs, has led to the reduction 
of every facet of Panjabi history into a single theme—that of the Khalsa’s 
rise to power: 
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It [the misaldari system] combined freedom of action with the disci- 
pline of a unified command; it channeled the energies of the fiercely 
independent Khalsa soldier in the service of a cause which he held 
dear—the expulsion of foreigners from the Punjab and fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Guru Govind of the establishment of a Sikh 
State.7> 


There are several problematic issues in this brief passage that arise time 
and again in modern accounts of eighteenth-century Sikh history. 
Khushwant Singh is not alone in equating the rise of Sikh rule to that of a 
Sikh state, or of highlighting the communal tension modern historians 
read back into that time, or arguing for a greater “unified command” of 
the panth than in fact existed. Such approaches suggest that Sikh chiefs 
and soldiers viewed other religious communities as “foreigners,” although 
the historical record offers a much more complicated picture. Examining 
these issues in reference to Alha Singh’s life, there are several obvious 
contradictions between the events of his life and the teleological assump- 
tions that many historians of the Sikhs make. 

While Alha Singh was certainly not representative of all misal leaders, 
his actions resemble those of his contemporaries far more than his detrac- 
tors choose to acknowledge. Alha Singh relied on his links with the Khalsa 
community in expanding his territory, and it is highly improbable that he 
sought to increase anyone’s power other than his own. Other Khalsa chiefs 
such as “Nawab” Kapur Singh, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, and Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia also attempted to increase their own territories and fought 
their rivals, even if those rivals happened to be fellow Sikhs. Even in the 
years that Jassa Singh Ahluwalia had been dubbed the “padshah of the 
panth,” he fought a protracted engagement with the Ramgarhias to oust 
them from their territory in central Panjab.”° Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, in 
other words, was as relentless as Alha Singh in expanding his territory, 
and did not shy away from attacking other Khalsa chiefs. 

Like Alha Singh, other Sikh chiefs also had dealings with the Mughals 
and Afghans. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, the founder of the Ramgarhia misal, 
began his career in the service of the Mughal faujdar of Jalandhar, and was 
at that time closely allied to Mughal interests.” The political agenda of the 
Sikh chiefs centered on assuming control over more territory, which 
explains the episodic nature of their collaboration with each other and— 
when the occasion demanded—with Afghan or Mughal officials. Contrary 
to the injunctions of many contemporary rahitnama authors, such chiefs 
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did not view Muslims as barbaric outsiders, or enemies, but as potential 
rivals who could also become, on occasion, useful allies. Local Muslims, 
particularly those who were trained as judges, administrators, and bureau- 
crats, were welcomed to Sikh courts, and Alha Singh, like his peers, did 
his utmost to attract such men to his service. The Persian documents of 
the Patiala court make this amply clear.” 

It is quite clear that the Khalsa dals were both a great resource and a 
considerable hindrance to Alha Singh’s quest to expand his territory. They 
shored up his forces when he was facing attacks by the Bhattis and the Rai 
Kalha of Kot, allied with the faujdar of Jalandhar. If it had not been for the 
timely assistance of the Khalsa dals at these times, Alha Singh would have 
remained a petty zamindar, instead of becoming a Sikh sardar of note, and 
eventually a raja or autonomous ruler. Yet the Khalsa leaders were also as 
vigilant when it came to policing the conduct of Alha Singh. His dealing 
with Abdali roused the ire of many Sikh chiefs, who were ready to raid 
Patiala and put and end to his rule. Another source of tension between 
Alha Singh and other misaldars was the establishment of military posts by 
the Patiala king to defend his newly conquered territory. This impeded the 
occupation of the territory around Sirhind by other misaldars.72 When the 
Bhangi misal attacked Patiala to punish its king, the Patiala forces thor- 
oughly defeated the Bhangis. Eventually a compromise was negotiated by 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, who was pledged to guard Patiala, since he had 
earlier accepted nazrana from Alha Singh. Jassa Singh convinced the other 
chiefs to accept Alha Singh back into their fold, if he agreed to be baptized 
again.®° This compromise between Alha Singh and the sardars is impor- 
tant, for it illustrates how the Khalsa leaders resolved conflicts among 
themselves. Alha Singh, according to most reports, was a devout Khalsa 
Sikh, and he did not want to be declared apostate, yet at the same time he 
was not willing to relinquish his hard-won territory. As for his grandson 
and successor Amar Singh, there are no indications that he was ever cas- 
tigated as an “outsider” by fellow Khalsa leaders. His active participation 
in the major campaigns of the Khalsa dals is ample proof of this. 

The Patiala kings’ relationship with the Afghan court also needs to be 
evaluated with an eye toward their complex alliance with the Khalsa dals. 
In the three instances that the Afghan forces reached the territory of the 
Patiala kings, the Phulkians were in no position to offer resistance. 
Rather than face complete destruction, they embarked on establishing a 
diplomatic relationship with the Afghan court that would counterbalance 
the pressures from all their local rivals. Itis pertinent that in the chronicles 
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of this state there appears to have been no single stretch of time when the 
Phulkians were not forced to defend their territory from groups like the 
Kotla Afghans, the Bhattis, the Manj Rajputs, the Bhangis, and others. 
This appears to have kept the Phulkian chief in a constant state of wari- 
ness, and he constantly attempted to forge alliances with powerful groups 
like the Khalsa dals and the Afghans in an attempt to discourage further 
attacks and encroachments by his neighbors. Unlike the Sikh misals in west 
Punjab, who were more directly subject to the Khalsa’s sanctions, the 
Phulkian chiefs’ local ties gave them a measure of independence that allowed 
them to exploit regional rivalries to maximize their own autonomy. 


6 


From Peasant Soldier to Elite 
Warrior: Raiding, Honor Feuds, and 
the Lransformation of Khalsa Identity 


ON JANUARY I4, 1785, a large party of Sikhs raided Chandausi, a market 
town in the upper Gangetic plains.’ Although such Sikh raids outside of 
Panjab had become increasingly common by the later decades of the eigh- 
teenth century, most Mughal and Sikh histories mention them only in 
passing, often describing them as the characteristic rapacious behavior of 
the Sikhs. Such hostile sources often make it difficult to understand the 
role of such raids in the political and cultural system of the emerging Sikh 
polities. On this occasion, however, informants of the Nawab of Awadh, 
the Marathas, and the East India Company kept close watch on the raiding 
Sikhs. The increased frequency of such raids had finally compelled these 
powerful elite groups to pay closer attention to Sikh campaigns. The spies 
and informants of these parties reported on the daily activities of the Sikh 
chiefs, leaving behind a record of their movements, and more important, 
the debates among the Sikhs as they planned and implemented their 
campaign.” Such records allow us to understand how raids, honor feuds, 
and other practices that the Sikhs’ opponents decried as “predatory 
warfare” became central to an evolving Khalsa martial identity in the late 
eighteenth century. 

The Chandausi raid was a joint effort by four minor Khalsa chiefs who 
had territories in the Malwa and Bist-Jalandhar areas (see map 6.1 Sikh 
raids in North India). Despite their modest status and resources, these 
chiefs wreaked havoc on the areas they raided. During the winter months 
of 1785, Chandausi was attacked repeatedly and thoroughly. After looting 
the property of the prosperous merchants and residents of the town, the 
Sikhs set fire to the town and market, razed surrounding villages, and also 
carried away the crops growing in the fields.3 The ruthlessness of this raid 
gave the intelligencers of the British and the Indian rulers of the upper 
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MAP 6.1 Sikh Raids in North India. 


Gangetic plains a sense of the power the Sikhs now held.4 Their accounts 
convey the fear that such Sikh raids inspired among their neighbors. The 
devastation at Chandausi ensured that the Rohilla Afghans who controlled 
the area around Chandausi quickly came to terms with the Sikhs about 
paying the rakhi or tribute before other towns were systematically plun- 
dered. The efficient and united efforts of even such minor Sikh chiefs as 
those who participated in the Chandausi raid hinted at the terrible poten- 
tial of such attacks for the Sikhs’ regional rivals. 

The records of this raid, however, also reveal the challenges faced by 
Khalsa chiefs as they attempted to transform themselves into an elite 
warrior group. Practices such as marauding led to the characterization of 
the Khalsa chiefs as a parvenu, violent group of peasants by their rivals, yet 
since these activities also helped to foster unity among the Sikh chiefs, 
they could not be abandoned. The joint planning of raids by Sikh chiefs 
had become an important feature of Sikh political life in the eighteenth 
century. Such moments allowed chiefs to established bonds of loyalty 
among their peers and fealty from subordinates in an increasingly divisive 
period in Sikh history. By the end of the eighteenth century, Sikh chiefs 
were competing with each other in securing the loyalty of troops, revenue 
from newly conquered land, and parity in Sikh political life. The new 
martial culture that developed within the Sikh states of this time thus 
reflected these conflicting strands. Periods of outward amity were fre- 
quently shattered by outbursts of intense rivalry among the chiefs. These 
opposing tendencies further instilled fear of the unpredictable behavior of 
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the Sikhs among their rivals outside Panjab and also led to great confu- 
sion about the social bonds that united the numerous Sikh chiefs. When 
seeking alliances outside Panjab or widening their participation in the 
military labor market, Sikh chiefs encountered great difficulty due to the 
perception of them as lawless marauders. 

Such negative views of Sikh raids and martial patterns provoked a 
defensive tone among early historians of the Sikhs such as Ganda Singh 
and Hari Ram Gupta, who tended to represent such practices as a form of 
resistance to the oppressiveness of the Mughal state. In later analyses, the 
viewing of raids and revenue extraction as a preliminary form of “state 
formation” became popular, yet the constant feuding and shifting alli- 
ances that characterized Sikh political life defied easy theorization.’ 
Examining the historical context of such “predatory” practices allows us to 
see the cultural logic that informed them, opening up the possibility of 
analyzing how competing notions of appropriate conduct for the new Sikh 
martial community evolved over time. Situating these practices within the 
growing military and diplomatic contacts of Sikhs with other warrior com- 
munities of South Asia also reveals the ways in which Sikh martial tradi- 
tions engaged with such elite groups—simultaneously striving to uphold 
a sense of a distinctive Khalsa identity while often absorbing the conven- 
tions of an older warrior ethos that distinguished such elite groups from 
peasant soldiers. 


The Logic of Violence in the Ghandaust Gampaign 


The raid at Chandausi was primarily organized by chiefs of the Nishanwalia, 
Dallewalia, Ramgarhia, and Karorsinghia misals from Malwa, who had 
relatively modest territories in that arid part of south Panjab. For such 
minor chiefs, raiding the territories of the Mughals, Rohilla Afghans, and 
the Nawab of Awadh across the River Yamuna served several purposes.° 
It provided a means of supporting troops of cavalry and foot soldiers dis- 
proportionate with the actual resources of their core territories in Panjab. 
It also kept the minor chiefs and commanders in close contact with elite 
groups outside Panjab, offering the possibility of strengthening such col- 
laboration if the relationship flourished. This raid, moreover, occurred at 
a critical time for these misals. For several years droughts had diminished 
the availability of crops and fodder in Malwa. By 1784, a terrible famine 
decimated many villages and settlements in the area.” Despite the great 
show of strength at Chandausi, the raiding chiefs were increasingly aware 
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of their vulnerable position. They had to provide for the large cavalry 
forces and somehow find a way to access a steady revenue stream or tribute 
from other lands.* In order to do so, they had to pool their modest resources 
and negotiate in a forceful way with their opponents and prospective 
partners. 

The territories of the Mughals, Rohilla Afghans, and the Nawab of 
Awadh that the Sikhs raided were increasingly subject to the influence of 
the Marathas and the East India Company due to their treaty arrange- 
ments with these groups. It was inevitable that some kind of an agreement 
be reached by the Sikhs with these two emerging powers, since neither 
recognized the rakhi claims of the Sikhs. Aware of these problems and 
the continued pressures from the more powerful Sikh misals from west- 
ern Panjab, the group at Chandausi gathered frequently to discuss how 
to proceed with these negotiations.° By the end of February 1785, a vakil 
or representative of the Marathas had joined their camp, and it was 
imperative that the Sikh chiefs in the expedition unanimously endorse 
any treaty with the Marathas and present the appearance of a highly 
disciplined, professional, and united force.’° At stake was a possible 
future arrangement by which the Marathas and Sikhs would organize a 
joint campaign in north India. Given the limited and dwindling resources 
of their home territories during this period of drought, such an alliance 
had many benefits, if the Sikh chiefs could convince the Marathas of 
their strategic value as allies by demonstrating their martial ability dur- 
ing the Chandausi campaign. 

This larger goal was constantly frustrated, however, by the growing dis- 
cord between two important chiefs in the group of raiders belonging to 
the Karorsinghia and Ramgarhia misals. The lands around Chandausi had 
previously been claimed as rakhi lands by these Sikh chiefs, and as the 
Sikhs continued to indiscriminately loot the area, the protection offered to 
these rakhi areas was compromised." The word rakhi is derived from rak- 
sha or “protection.” The payment of rakhi was understood to guarantee 
protection from the Sikh chief levying it, as well as from all other Sikhs, 
who would not lay claim to that area. To infringe on another chief’s rakhi 
areas was a public insult on multiple levels. It weakened that chief’s claims 
to revenue from the area and also impoverished the peasants there. Such 
a move also made a mockery of the honor and prowess of the chief, since 
it revealed his inability to protect his rakhi lands. 

Baghel Singh of the Karorsinghia misal had a falling out with Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia on this issue, and these chiefs began to pitch their tents 
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well apart from each other within the Sikh camp. Such public disagree- 
ment created tension between the groups loyal to each chief. This was a 
particularly problematic development because the raiding party was still 
in an area surrounded by hostile forces. This dispute continued for a few 
days until Karam Singh Nirmala, another chief from Malwa, urged the 
two chiefs to reconcile, since it was improper to show their disagreements 
so openly. Although Karam Singh was associated with a smaller misal, he 
was very influential in Sikh circles due to his association with the Nirmala 
order of Sikh scholars and the Nishanwalia misal, which had included 
many famous Sikh martyrs of the previous generation. He played a 
significant role in reconciling the other feuding chiefs and directing the 
course of the campaign. Karam Singh’s abilities as an influential mediator 
raised his political profile among the Sikhs and other associated warrior 
groups. Such public modes of negotiation and reconciliation were an 
important part of Khalsa practice by the end of the eighteenth century.” 

Despite the overall success of the Khalsa in vanquishing Mughal and 
Afghan rule in Panjab, no single Sikh chief in the mid-eighteenth century 
commanded a force that was big enough to establish a unified state. Thus 
any major armed campaign, whether defensive or offensive, could only be 
executed in collaboration with other Sikh chiefs. This is why the more 
formal meetings called gurmatas as well as the informal, but equally 
important, public meetings of the chiefs on expeditions were useful in 
negotiating the details of how campaigns would be conducted and the 
methods by which rakhi and revenue lands were distributed.® Such gath- 
erings provided the opportunity to work out compromises on important 
issues and underscore Sikh solidarity in a public forum. For minor chiefs, 
such as those on the Chandausi raid, such meetings were particularly 
important, as they offered the opportunity to participate in the political life 
of the Khalsa at a level similar to that of much more powerful chiefs such 
as Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and Jai Singh Kanhaiya. The unstated but 
well-known rules of these occasions discouraged any unilateral display of 
power by a single chief. The joint support of other Sikh chiefs also 
ensured that their non-Sikh allies and rivals were always aware of the 
larger resources of the Khalsa community that any Sikh chief could draw 
upon, if need be. It was such displays of unity that often obscured the 
underlying tensions among chiefs and made other martial groups in 
South Asia acknowledge the power that Sikhs had come to wield. 

The decentralized mode of authority, however, perplexed other warrior 
groups in north India whose interest in the Sikhs as either potential allies 
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or rivals was whetted by their growing incursions outside of Panjab. Sikh 
political structures were very different from the known patterns associated 
with the aristocratic warrior groups such as the Rajputs or the Mughal 
nobility. Even the Marathas, the other well-known community of warriors 
with peasant roots, were organized in a more hierarchical structure by the 
late eighteenth century, with the Brahman ministers called Peshwas emerg- 
ing in a position of leadership.® In contrast with such groups, the Sikhs 
exhibited unique and often puzzling patterns of behavior. Although twelve 
misals had emerged as the most important powers in Panjab, several thou- 
sand petty chiefs continued to coexist with them. Although minor chiefs 
paid tribute to one or the other misal chief, they also often exercised their 
independence by switching allegiance. In this fluid system, it was difficult 
for the English or the Marathas to comprehend what resources individual 
chiefs commanded, let alone their motivation, or numbers of their allies. 

The East India Company could never reliably estimate the number of 
men the Sikh chiefs commanded. William Francklin, on the authority of a 
Sikh informant whom he met in the 1793-1794 campaign in Panipat, esti- 
mated the combined forces of the Sikh chiefs to number 248,000. 
George Forster, traveling through the Panjab hills in the late eighteenth 
century, put the figure at 200,000 cavalry.” Some years later, George 
Thomas, an Irish adventurer who briefly created his own chiefdom in 
Haryana, claimed that the core cavalry of the Sikh chiefs could not exceed 
64,000.'* Thomas, however, admitted that an accurate count was not pos- 
sible since the force of each chief was usually an aggregate of various 
smaller units of cavalry maintained by independent commanders.” 
Thomas also remarked that the pattern of raiding for which the Sikhs 
were feared arose from the method by which the Sikh soldier was paid. 
The sardars, or the heads of various units of cavalry, were not permanently 
bound to any chief, and would frequently fight for different misals. Forster 
confirms this view, noting that the great demand for military labor forced 
the Sikh chiefs to “distribute a certain share of this property to their sol- 
diers, who on any cause of dissatisfaction, made no hesitation in quitting 
their service, and following a more popular leader.”’° 

Military service was an important form of employment for Khalsa peas- 
ant soldiers by the late eighteenth century, and was certainly not limited to 
employment by other Sikhs. Sikh participation in the precolonial military 
labor market outside of Panjab is well documented. Sikh chiefs from Malwa 
often entered into contractual alliances with other military groups. The 
contract signed with the Marathas in 1785 assured the Sikhs a jagir worth 
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Rs 1,000,000 in lieu of military service. Additionally, it provided Sikh sard- 
ars with a per diem maintenance payment of eight annas (half a crown) for 
each horseman registered on the muster roll." Before the raid at Chandausi, 
the Dallewalia and Nishanwalia misals from Malwa were allied with Zabita 
Khan, the Rohilla Afghan chief who had rebelled against the Mughal 
emperor Shah Alam. Several times, the minister of the emperor sent 
envoys to the Sikh chiefs promising them an annual payment of Rs 700,000 
to join the Mughal forces.*? While travelling in the Panjab hills, Forster 
mentions seeing bands of mercenary Sikhs in the employ of the Rajput 
ruler of Jammu.” Their proven skills in raiding, managing forces, and 
engaging in successful combat enhanced the Sikhs’ reputation and payment 
potential in this military labor market. It also tided them through scarce 
times when other sources of income had dried up. 

To successfully command other Sikhs or negotiate with groups such as 
the Marathas or the English, Sikh chiefs had to convey several characteris- 
tics other than a reputation as formidable warriors. When negotiating as 
the commanders of armies, it became necessary to demonstrate the loy- 
alty they commanded from their own men, as well as the strong alliances 
they shared with other chiefs. At a time when disputes among the Sikh 
chiefs could easily be ascertained by intelligencers and news-writers who 
had access to the Sikh courts and camps, diplomatic efforts by the chiefs 
served to present themselves as a cohesive brotherhood of warriors. It was 
for these reasons that despite the continuing competition and feuds 
among themselves, Sikh chiefs were able to project an image of fraternal 
solidarity. They understood that outside of Panjab their status as a group 
could not be negotiated through a single chief acting on his own—the 
actions of the group as a collective would determine the way in which 
Sikhs would be judged by potential allies and rivals. 

All through the early-modern period South Asia had a vast military 
labor market that attracted both foreign-born and native warrior groups. 
Men who could organize and lead a group of soldiers, particularly cavalry 
of proven combat skill, could find lucrative employment.*4 As the emerg- 
ing regional states of the eighteenth century grew, the competition bet- 
ween the Marathas, English, Afghans, and the Nawabs of Awadh offered 
an increased demand for military labor. Within this environment, the Sikh 
chiefs functioned both as employers and as brokers of military labor. The 
large misals of the west such as the Sukarchakia, Ahluwalia, Nakkai, and 
Kanhaiya employed large numbers of cavalry and infantry as they set out 
to carve independent states. Smaller misal chiefs in this context could also 
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function as brokers of military labor, providing support to either larger 
misals or other non-Sikh groups. 

The independence of Sikh chiefs and commanders, and their insis- 
tence on being treated with the dignity due to sovereign rulers, rather than 
as mercenaries, made their forays into the military labor market unpre- 
dictable. During the Chandausi campaign, several messages were sent 
between the Maratha leaders and the Sikh chiefs. The Marathas proposed 
that the Sikhs join their forces at a subordinate level to help them gain 
more territory in the north. A treaty concluded between the Maratha gen- 
eral Ambaji and the Ramgarhia, Karorsinghia, and Dallewalia chiefs on 
March 31, 1785, reveals the unequal terms of the treaty. The Sikh chiefs 
were to give up all claims to rakhi in the trans-Yamuna area and join the 
Maratha expedition, in return for one-third of any acquisitions made by 
their combined parties.” It is important to keep in mind that the Chandausi 
raids followed the devastating Chalisa famine, and the Malwa chiefs had 
to reluctantly agree to the treaty. That the treaty committed them to less 
plunder for roughly the same amount of work reflects their weaker posi- 
tion. Perhaps fearing the long-term consequences of this treaty, the Sikh 
chiefs two months later secretly approached the British Resident, Colonel 
Cummings, and the Nawab of Awadh, offering to put a force of 30,000 
Sikh cavalry at their disposal for better terms than those offered by the 
Marathas.*° When neither alliance proved satisfactory, the raids of the 
Sikhs continued. Although individually the Malwa chiefs had small armies, 
collectively their forces were a formidable power. This brutal campaign 
had its own logic; the continued violence made it clear that the Mughal 
and other local nobility could not completely suppress Sikh raids even 
with the assistance of the English. Given the deep competition between 
the Marathas and East India Company in north India, sooner or later one 
group or the other would have to approach the Sikhs with a better offer, if 
only to restore revenue collection in the raided areas or to deny their rivals 
a coalition with the Sikhs. 


Shaping Sikh Identity through Raiding and Rakhi: 
The Early Phase of Sikh Expansion 


The Chandausi raid was not the product of the Chalisa famine or the 
rising demand for military labor in north India alone. As we shall see, 
raiding had long occupied a central place in Panjabi culture as a means of 
building group cohesion. Not surprisingly, raiding and the collection of 
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rakhi were interpreted in distinctly different ways by the Sikhs and the 
groups that they raided. The levying of rakhi was linked in Sikh sources to 
the role of the Khalsa as defenders of dharam, the relationship between 
the Sikh chief and those paying the tribute closely approximating the 
reciprocal obligations of ruler and ruled implied by legitimate taxes in 
other states. For those paying the rakhi, however, this levy could be inter- 
preted as a forced payment, one often extracted by implied or actual vio- 
lence. Moreover, peasants resented multiple extractions of such claims, 
since by the second half of the eighteenth century the areas subject to 
rakhi by the Sikhs were sometimes also subject to revenue claims by other 
groups—Afghans, Marathas, or Mughals.?7 

Sikh groups saw themselves not as rebels, but as legitimate rulers and 
warriors who had proved their ability to rule through just conquest. By 
contrast, the opponents of the Sikhs characterized rakhi practices as proof 
of the predatory nature of Sikh expansion and the chaos it created.*® This 
negative view of rakhi is encountered in many Mughal texts and also in the 
early colonial accounts of English officers who were posted in Mughal 
courts, such as William Francklin. Unlike the Mughals, however, Francklin 
conceded that within the domains of the Sikhs there was considerable 
proof of prosperity and stability: 


Inured from their infancy to the hardships of a military life, the 
Sikhs are addicted to predatory warfare, in a manner peculiar to 
themselves alone. When determined to invade a neighbouring 
province, they assemble at first in small numbers on the frontier, 
when having first demanded the raki or tribute, if it be complied 
with, they retire peaceably; but when this is denied, hostilities com- 
mence, and the Sikhs, in their progress, are accustomed to lay 
waste the country on all sides, carrying along with them as many 
of the inhabitants at they can take prisoners, and all the cattle. The 
prisoners are detained as slaves, unless redeemed by a pecuniary 
compensation. But though fond of plunder, the Sikhs, in the 
interior parts of their country, preserve good order, and a regular 
government: and the cultivation of their lands is attended with 
much assiduity.*9 


Francklin’s observation of the contrast between the seemingly ruthless 
practices of the Sikhs on their borderlands and the undeniable prosperity 
and good governance within their own territories was not a contradiction. 
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The substantial wealth yielded from raids and more formal taxation 
arrangements was the primary resource that allowed even the less pow- 
erful Khalsa chiefs to maintain sizeable armies. The Khalsa Sikhs 
demanded this tribute for the upkeep of their soldiers and Sikh institu- 
tions from the very early years of Sikh rebellion. Demands for rakhi could 
also be framed as demands for kambali or as money to be used for karha 
prasad. Kambali literally referred to the rough blankets used by Khalsa sol- 
diers both as saddle blankets and as the money used to pay troopers.?° 
Karha prasad was the food offered by Sikhs to their gurdwaras, which then 
sanctified was received back by worshipers as the physical embodiment of 
God's grace. Frequently, Sikh chiefs would frame their demands for money 
as sums to be used to glorify their Gurus—through the preparation and 
distribution of karha prasad.3' Such renaming of the sums demanded by 
the Sikhs also illustrates the intended recipients of these exactions. It was 
understood that the chief would not reserve the money collected for his 
own use; a considerable part of it was expected to be pay for his soldiers. 
The Sikh recruit was paid in other ways, as well: after harvest time in grain 
or other produce, in cash, or from the revenue of specific lands allotted to 
certain fighting men. Plunder, however, remained an important part of 
the fighting soldier’s earnings.}* More important, generosity in the distri- 
bution of the rakhi gathered or lands annexed could create strong bonds of 
patronage between the Sikh chief and his subordinates. 

Just as raids provided the resources that made Sikh patronage of varied 
communities possible, the constant feuds involving Sikh chiefs were also 
crucial to cementing bonds among the chiefs and their followers. Feuds 
that led to raids and counter-raids were an established pattern among both 
peasant and elite groups in Panjab. Such organized violence helped shape 
evolving notions of ethnic and religious identity during the medieval and 
early-modern periods. Often the triggers in such cases involved contested 
claims to cultivable lands, cattle, or water sources. The continuous raids 
and counter-raids between Sikhs of the Phulkian families in Malwa and 
the Muslim Bhattis, discussed in the previous chapter, were part of the 
endemic feuding between Jat and Bhatti groups that stretched back over a 
century. In this arid region, rivalry between these two groups over scarce 
water, pasturage, and cultivable lands gradually mutated into a war bet- 
ween Sikh Jats and Muslim Bhattis.# 

This pattern of feuding has similarities with instances of banditry, vio- 
lence, and civil war that often mark the relationships between closely 
related ethnic groups and tribes. The anthropologist Anton Blok, reworking 
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Freud’s term, has referred to this kind of violence between similar groups 
of people as the “narcissism of minor differences.” As Blok argues, “violent 
confrontations usually take place between neighbors, friends, or 
relatives—in short, between people who share many social and cultural 
features.”34 Blok’s premise is very useful when put in the context of Panjab’s 
constant violence during the eighteenth century. 

It is a curious and mostly overlooked detail in Panjabi history that 
Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs often shared common cultural notions and 
origin stories. For example, many of the Khalsa Sikhs’ Muslim opponents 
claimed descent from the same Jat or nominally Rajput tribes as their Sikh 
counterparts.» The line dividing martial tribes or castes such as Rajputs 
and peasant castes such as Jats was an ambiguous one in Panjab. When 
British census officials attempted to unravel the tribal and caste differ- 
ences between Jats, Gujjars, Pathans, and Rajputs in the nineteenth 
century, they realized that each of these groups, regardless of religious 
convictions, claimed common origins in their oral traditions. In fact, 
census officials found that most Panjabis of different religious commu- 
nities had far more in common with each other than the British had antic- 
ipated. The frustrated census takers decided to reclassify groups on the 
basis of occupation, since the dividing line between self-identification as 
Jat or Rajput appeared to rest on whatever means of livelihood the respon- 
dent practiced. This practice would also lead to Sikh or Hindu groups 
such as the Sidhu Brar Jats being classified as a caste, while neighboring 
Muslim groups such as the Bhattis were labeled tribes, although both 
groups had been pastoral nomads with similar oral histories about their 
origins.>° 

Turning to the constant violence between the Sikhs and their foes in 
eighteenth-century Panjab, we find that violence among Sikhs, and bet- 
ween Sikhs and their rivals, was often caused by competition for resources, 
and was expressed through claims to a superior warrior status or divine 
favor. For example, the Phulkian chiefs and their rivals the Bhattis both 
claimed connections with the Sidhu Brar tribes. The Phulkians, however, 
converted to Sikhism, and the Bhattis became Muslims. During their 
feuds in the eighteenth century, the Phulkian chiefs asked Sikh dals to 
come to their aid, and the Bhattis appealed to the Mughal faujdar and 
other Muslim tribes.3”7 Such violence was framed within a language of 
martial honor and valor that at its barest core suggested might is right, but 
also that God only grants martial characteristics to those who are capable 
of pursuing them through hard times. Given the fact that the Sikhs and 
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their local rivals shared overlapping identities, perhaps the exaggeration 
of religious differences through organized violence in the eighteenth 
century should not surprise us. Such conflict often coexists with collabo- 
ration between closely related groups, and violence usually erupts in areas 
where states are unstable, and where such groups no longer find protec- 
tion from the state3* Chaupa Singh’s Rahitnama, written in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and later nineteenth-century Sikh works like Ratan 
Singh Bhangu’s Prachin Panth Prakash often convey similar attempts at 
forging new social identities through organized violence. Chaupa Singh’s 
Rahitnama explains that Guru Gobind Singh asked Khalsa Sikhs to always 
wear distinctive outward markers of their Khalsa identity so that they 
would be identifiable, and could not shirk their duty.3? This duty, according 
to Chaupa Singh, was to wage war: 


The Master approves of warfare. It was for the purpose of waging 
war that he demanded his followers to retain the kes and take up 
arms. Only by warfare is the right to rule established. 

The Supreme Master stripped the Muslim rulers [Turks] of their 
authority and delivered it to the Panth. Their power has been 
destroyed.*° 


This text was completed at the height of religious violence in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This Rahitnama displaces the historical context 
in which the Khalsa was created, and instead argues that the guru intended 
the Sikhs to participate in a form of just war, which was calculated to place 
the Sikhs at the top of Panjab’s religious and political hierarchy where 
Mughals had formerly enjoyed power. Here there is an explicit reduction 
of “the narcissism of minor differences” into the obligation to participate 
in violence, as well as an attempt to forge a new martial identity. 

Ratan Singh Bhangu, the Sikh memorialist, echoes a similar theme 
some seven decades later. Bhangu claims that only some Sikhs were given 
raj or sovereignty by the Guru; it is only the nich jati or low castes like the 
Jats that were turned into warriors, since the high-caste Rajputs were full 
of pride.4t In both of these works, social difference can only be made 
explicit through violence, which is morally justifiable. In each case, proof 
of divine favor is emphasized as the lower-status peasant caste identity of 
the Jat Sikhs is replaced with a higher-status warrior identity of the Khalsa 
through the successful appropriation of elite warrior norms of honor, 
valor, and the application of divinely sanctioned violence. 
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Making Khalsa Culture: The Honor 
Feud as a Marker of Warrior Identity 


Although in the early part of the eighteenth century raids and feuds bet- 
ween Sikh and non-Sikh groups were instrumental in solidifying Khalsa 
Sikh identity, after the Khalsa gained power, feuds among Khalsa chiefs 
helped to define the loyalties of the men attached to two or more feuding 
chiefs. The culture of feuding could not be contained within the frame- 
work of religious difference and spilled into the political life of the Khalsa. 
Notions of injured honor, slights to one’s masculinity, or competition over 
resources could trigger feuds among Sikhs. This kind of violence thus 
constantly crossed religious boundaries, splintering groups and creating 
ever smaller factions. Feuding among Sikh chiefs could often involve 
more than two misals as the original combatants tried to garner support by 
building coalitions.** The politics of the “narcissism of minor differences” 
involved in such feuds were helpful in retaining the loyalties of com- 
manders and soldiers at a time when the mobility of military labor was a 
disadvantage to minor chiefs with fewer resources. 

It is likely that the self-perception of Sikh chiefs as a new martial 
community made them particularly sensitive to attacks on their honor. 
Panjabi cultural patterns demanded that when a man or a community’s 
honor was threatened by another group, swift retaliation be made in order 
to maintain one’s honor and sense of masculinity. To do otherwise was to 
display weakness that would leave one vulnerable to further attack. 
Although attacking another Sikh could be viewed with opprobrium by 
pious Sikhs, by refusing to retaliate for an attack or an insult one ran the 
danger of losing the loyalty and esteem of one’s own soldiers and neigh- 
bors. Honor feuds, thus, would remain a central part of the evolving 
Khalsa identity, even though such practices had little grounding in Sikh 
religious beliefs. Despite attempts to rein in such self-destructive violence, 
internal feuds among Sikhs continued to proliferate throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Khalsa texts explicitly forbade the use of violence directed against other 
Sikhs or for self-aggrandizement throughout the eighteenth century. The 
Bansavalinama of Kesar Singh Chibbar, written in 1769, is particularly 
strong in its condemnation of such behavior. In this text, feuding among 
Sikh chiefs is seen as a harbinger of the end of time. For Chibbar, Sikhs 
who participated in this violence were practicing singhi, not sikhi.44 The 
two terms are interesting in that singhi plays with Singh, the last name 
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adopted by all Khalsa men and its literal meaning, “lion,” associated with 
the warrior’s lion-like nature. Chibbar implies that such leonine, singhi, 
violence is, in fact, not the conduct expected of warriors of the faith, but is 
proof of immorality and self-interest. Such Sikhs were Sikhs in name only, 
as they violated the core expectations of their faith, using violence for their 
own selfish ends. Sikhi, on the other hand, denotes complete fidelity to the 
teachings of the Gurus. Thus, a warrior who displays sikhi will only under- 
take to fight for a morally defensible cause, which for Chibbar constitutes 
a fight against “Turks,” whom he describes as demonic.45 Honor feuds, 
often conducted over worldly or seemingly trivial matters, could not meet 
this threshold, though they were vitally important to maintaining the 
warrior credentials of Sikh chiefs. 

A steady proliferation of such honor feuds among Sikhs in the late eigh- 
teenth century illustrates their importance as an integral part of the evolv- 
ing martial identity of Khalsa Sikhs. Such incidents did not always involve 
only the young and impulsive, but were often events that drew in men 
widely admired for their modest and level-headed conduct. A well-known 
case is an incident that occurred during the wedding of Mahan Singh 
Sukarchakia to the daughter of Gajpat Singh of Jind. The Sukarchakia misal 
was one of the more powerful Sikh misals in west Panjab, while Gajpat 
Singh, although widely respected by other Sikhs, had more modest 
resources.*° Jind was part of the Phulkian states in Malwa, and by the 1770s 
the expansion of Patiala under Alha Singh and Amar Singh had begun to 
eclipse the more modest resources of the other Phulkian states such as 
Jind and Nabha. The marriage alliance with the Sukarchakias thus offered 
Gajpat Singh of Jind a chance to strengthen ties with a powerful ally. 

A wedding in north India at this time was fraught with the possibility 
of dishonor. The honor of the bride’s family rested not only on her chastity 
but also in the respectful treatment of the groom’s family and a lavish 
hospitality to all those who accompanied them. The unstated expectation 
that the extended kin of the bride would shoulder these responsibilities 
was and continues to be part of the accepted rules of such events. 
Unfortunately, the simmering rivalries among the various branches of the 
Phulkian families came to a head during the festivities. The Sukarchakias 
had come to Malwa with a large retinue and several horses and pack ani- 
mals. These animals were pastured in the lands of Gajpat Singh’s relative 
Hamir Singh, the ruler of Nabha. Some Nabha officials took exception to 
this and attacked the Sukarchakia men, and a melee ensued. Gajpat Singh 
could do nothing during the wedding itself, but put a good face on it. Once 
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the wedding was over, however, he feigned illness, and when Hamir Singh 
came to offer condolences, Gajpat Singh had him and his men confined. 
The officer responsible for the dishonorable treatment of the groom’s 
party was punished severely. At this point, the honor feud between Jind 
and Nabha became more complicated, as the family at Nabha now 
attempted to get the senior head of the clan, Amar Singh of Patiala, to 
intervene on their behalf. Although Hamir Singh was eventually released, 
the bad blood occasioned by this incident among the Phulkian families 
continued for several years.4” 

At first glance, such feuds appear to be a waste of resources, especially 
since they achieved little in terms of land or money, yet sacrificed impor- 
tant alliances, lives, and wealth. Yet for Gajpat Singh to have ignored the 
insult offered to him by his kinsmen at such a vulnerable moment would 
also have resulted in a lowering of his esteem in the eyes of his neighbors 
and his own men. It would also have resulted in the appearance of weak- 
ness that might have invited further attacks. It is perhaps due to this 
understanding of masculine honor grounded in the local culture of Panjab 
that Gajpat Singh undertook to fight back. For a man surrounded by rival 
kinsmen, there was no other choice. 

Incidents such as the Jind-Nabha feud illustrate the continued impor- 
tance of Panjabi cultural patterns in the evolving martial traditions of the 
Khalsa Sikhs. Some features of this tradition were, in fact, inimical to Sikh 
beliefs. A well-known attribute of God in Sikh texts is nirvair or “one who 
is without enmity,” and certainly there is little support in the Sikh sacred 
texts for the kinds of honor feuds that became common in eighteenth- 
century Punjab.** At most, the authors of the various rahitnamas could 
hope to find a balance between the cultural expectations of masculine and 
martial conduct and the religious values of the Sikh faith. For these rea- 
sons, many of the rahitnamas prohibit violence against women, robbing 
the poor, or fighting as mercenaries.*9 At a time when the enslavement of 
captives of war was common and the expanding military labor market 
offered profitable employment, such restrictions sought to distinguish the 
conduct of Khalsa Sikhs from that of other martial groups. Honor feuds 
served a similar logic, even if they did not share the moral reasoning of the 
rahitnama authors. By displaying a readiness to defend his honor, his 
women, and his land, a chief publicly displayed his martial ability; and by 
acknowledging their willingness to share the risks and rewards of such an 
undertaking, his men aligned their sense of honor and identity with that 
of their chief. Such local borrowings from popular notions of honor and 
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loyalty were as important to the Khalsa Sikhs’ sense of honor as the reli- 
gious strictures in rahitnamas. 


Honor, Violence, and the Ways of Warriors 


It is clear when examining sources on the eighteenth-century warrior 
communities that a shared martial culture dominated contemporary 
understandings of war, raiding, and politics. Here it is useful to look once 
again at the views of an Afghan cleric, Qazi Nur Muhammad, who was 
part of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s raid of Panjab in 1764-1765. When Nur 
Muhammad spoke of the campaign as a “jihad,” he also made it clear that 
he felt that the usurpation of Mughal rule by Sikhs and Marathas had 
diminished the pride and honor of all Muslims.°° Thus, through much of 
his Jangnama, Nur Muhammad satisfied his sense of wounded pride by 
punning on the words “Singh” and the Persian word for dog, sag. “Singh,” 
the last name given to all Khalsa men, implied the Khalsa Sikhs’ association 
with power, valor, and strength. Nur Muhammad, thus, mocked the Sikhs’ 
pride in their warrior identity. 

Nur Muhammad, at the end of his book, however, offered an interesting 
passage summing up his opinion of the Sikhs as a martial community. 
As the Afghans headed home loaded with plunder, but having achieved 
little politically, Nur Muhammad admonished the reader: 


Don’t call the Singhs “sag,” since they are in truth lions. 

Why would you call men who are courageous lions in the battlefield 
“dogs”? 

They are soldiers who are like roaring lions. 

If you desire to learn the science of war, learn it from them.” 


Nur Muhammad listed the warrior traits of the Sikhs that he found praise- 
worthy. He admired their ability to devise strategies that allowed them to 
confound their enemies. In battle they appeared to retreat, and when their 
foes gave chase, the Sikhs suddenly turned back and attacked. Nur 
Muhammad viewed their ability to plunder the territories of other pow- 
erful chiefs, such as those in Multan, as further proof of their manliness, 
and the workings of divine favor. The Qazi also reluctantly admitted that 
the Singhs were men of honor. They never attacked anyone who would be 
considered namard, that is, an individual who is not a man. Their targets, 
according to Nur Muhammad, never included women; in fact he implied 
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that the Sikhs were supremely indifferent to women, and treated all 
women as if they were burhiyas or old hags. While Nur Muhammad 
described their looting with a touch of awe, he also pointed out that petty 
thievery or burglary is not a Sikh custom.™ It is interesting that Nur 
Muhammad distinguished between raiding, an occupation he viewed as 
manly and praiseworthy, and thieving on a small scale, which was con- 
temptible. Here, he appeared to be voicing the biases of the warrior aris- 
tocracy to which he belonged. 

Examining the Jangnama, one gets the sense that Nur Muhammad 
made this distinction based on the fact that raiding involved two or more 
groups of people engaged in an armed competition for both resources and 
honor. Shared notions of the rules of honorable conduct in such a compe- 
tition become a way of validating the honor and masculinity of each group. 
Petty thievery, on the other hand, involved individuals attempting to gain 
material goods by any means necessary. While the contradictions in this 
pattern of thought are obvious, the Qazi’s views on what he found admi- 
rable in Sikh Khalsa culture and manners are striking, when one con- 
siders that through much of the Jangnama he refers to Sikhs in the most 
pejorative of terms. Clearly, even in the midst of constant feuding, Nur 
Muhammad recognized the common traits that he believed both Sikhs 
and Afghans shared as warriors. The centrality of raiding and honor in 
this construction of desirable warrior traits by newly minted warrior 
groups is particularly striking. 

Nur Muhammad's account offers an important corrective to the way in 
which such primary sources have often been used and interpreted by 
scholars. It illuminates the central role of raiding as a means by which 
newly formed warrior groups aspired to an elite martial status by exhibit- 
ing an adherence to the forms of honorable conduct. Although the seizure 
of a rival’s material resources and the heightened sense of religious 
difference also played an important part in grounding this new social 
identity, the conduct of soldiers and their commanders was the final proof 
of belonging to such elite groups and marked the difference between peas- 
ant soldiers and elite warriors. 

Texts such as Nur Muhammad’s Jangnama have been utilized as proof 
of the unity of Sikhs engaged in a religious war against the Mughals and 
Afghans. The conflicts of the mid-eighteenth century have also been inter- 
preted as a religious rebellion that progressed into a demand for sover- 
eignty.> In this interpretation, raids and rakhi are viewed as a means of 
capturing resources formerly available only to the state and its elite and 
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redistributing them among peasants within the Khalsa—an argument 
familiar to scholars of social banditry. By and large historians working 
within categories of religious rebellion or banditry have attributed a cohe- 
sive political or religious ideological motivation to Khalsa Sikhs in the 
eighteenth century that the surviving historical record does not support. 
Even if there was such a brief period of cohesion in the early period of the 
dals, this cohesion fell apart rapidly once the Khalsa Sikhs acquired 
territory during the mid-eighteenth century. Although themes of religious 
warfare (dharamyudh/jihad) and raiding permeate the accounts of both 
the Sikhs and their foes, the sources for the period also mention many 
instances of collaboration among these groups. Both social banditry and 
religious rebellion are approaches that obfuscate the cultural meanings 
embedded in the patterns of behavior described by Nur Muhammad. 
Neither analytical model permits the modern reader to locate the shared 
cultural understanding that these sources attempted to obliterate by use of 
religious rhetoric. The fluidity of group alliances, rather than a rigid sense 
of community affiliations, governed the behavior of warrior groups. 
Significantly, the evolving sense of martial honor that was common to 
both the Khalsa and the Afghans could as easily be deployed by Sikh or 
Afghan chiefs against each other as among themselves. The spiraling of 
honor feuds and vendettas among Sikhs in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century worked on a similar principle and fragmented the internal 
cohesion of the Khalsa, even as it built ties of loyalty and cohesion among 
the followers of an individual chief. The religious appeal to dharamyudh 
could only provide a temporary sense of solidarity among chiefs and their 
followers. 


The Sikh Courts and the New Ceremonies of Alhance 


By the end of the eighteenth century, Sikh chiefs had to forge new cere- 
monies that enforced public displays of solidarity and brotherhood among 
themselves. Such new rituals had to bridge the expectations of courtly 
civility held by established elite groups while also appeasing Khalsa Sikhs. 
Although a grudging respect for the honorable conduct of Khalsa Sikhs 
could be wrested from rivals such as the Afghans, whose own entry into 
this elite status was relatively recent, the established warrior groups of 
north India were less willing to recognize Sikh claims. Not surprisingly, 
strong resistance to such aspirations came from within the ranks of the 
Khalsa as well. Khalsa Sikh soldiers were unwilling to abandon their joint 
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claims to share the fruits of conquest and raids, or allow a few chiefs 
superior rights to greater resources. The evolving martial culture of the 
Sikhs was thus propelled by two contradictory impulses. On the one hand, 
a shared sense of belonging to this new martial tradition permeated the 
awareness of every Sikh chief, major or minor, drawing them toward a 
closer solidarity with each other. On the other hand, however, increased 
competition and the fragility of the newly achieved status of Sikh chiefs 
led to the steady proliferation of feuds among the chiefs. Even though 
such clashes frequently cemented the reputations of such rivals as formi- 
dable warriors, it was imperative for the Khalsa as a whole to limit this 
violence and present a united front to the regional foes of the Sikhs. Even 
as the honor feud used the logic of “the narcissism of minor differences” 
to enforce the solidarity and loyalty of the new Sikh court toward one chief, 
new public ceremonies displayed Sikh solidarity and muted the tensions 
generated by such honor feuds and competition among the Sikh chiefs. 

Such ceremonies were frequently at the center of the new Sikh courts 
and included rituals that sealed political alliances, such as the exchange of 
turbans, as well as public celebrations of the births, marriages, and 
funerals of the chief’s family. In the newly formed courts, such occasions 
were an opportunity to incorporate all the communities that owed fealty to 
the chief during public celebrations. These events also offered an opportu- 
nity for the Khalsa chiefs to ceremonially signal their alliances through 
gift exchanges. The Sikh courts frequently appropriated ceremonies used 
in Rajput or Mughal courts; such rituals were modified, however, through 
the inclusion of new Sikh practices. 

One such ceremony was that of turban exchanges between allying Sikh 
chiefs, a form of ritually marking a closer fraternal bond between the 
chiefs. This was a ceremony that had long been in use among Rajputs and 
other warrior groups in South Asia, but often functioned in a very differ- 
ent symbolic context in the Sikh courts. Among the Rajputs the turban 
was perceived as a symbol of a king’s virility through its close association 
with the head, traditionally held to be the reservoir of semen. Thus, to 
exchange turbans with another man was to demonstrate the acceptance of 
a fraternal link and equal status.5° For Sikhs, the turban was also a symbol 
of martial prowess, but for very different reasons. As the covering for the 
kes, the uncut hair of the Khalsa warrior, it was closely associated with his 
honor as a warrior. Pulling off a man’s turban was to offer him the grossest 
insult.57 By exchanging turbans, chiefs pledged their honor to each other. 
At times the same families would repeat such ceremonies to strengthen 
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bonds in successive generations. One such exchange occurred between 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and Charhat Singh Sukarchakia in the mid- 
eighteenth century.5* Another exchange took place between their descen- 
dents Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and Ranjit Singh in 1802, who further 
cemented this alliance by exchanging oaths publicly on the Sikh sacred 
book, the Guru Granth Sahib.5° The Ahluwalia family’s prestige in Panjab 
also made it an attractive ally to rulers who were not Sikhs. Thus, Sansar 
Chand, the Hindu ruler of Jammu, insisted that Fateh Singh and his own 
son exchange turbans to seal the alliance formed by their fathers.°° This 
was a significant event, since Sansar Chand’s family was of an ancient 
Rajput line and the turban exchange signified an acceptance of the 
Ahluwalias as social and political equals. 

Marriages were also a means of sealing alliances, and entrusting the 
honor of one clan to another, as women were repositories of family honor. 
As described earlier, such occasions could occasionally provoke feuds, but 
most were successful in knitting together the goodwill of two families. 
Bhagat Singh lists over eighteen such alliances among the misaldari fam- 
ilies of Panjab in this period.®' Moreover, on such occasions the attendance 
of other Sikh chiefs was expected, careful note was taken of the ceremo- 
nial gifts offered and given, and great care taken to entertain the guests in 
a lavish manner that would do honor to the host’s family. Despite the 
attempts of rahitnama writers to limit popular folk observances at such 
ceremonies and encourage simpler rituals, for the ruling families such 
occasions were moments at which the observance of local customs helped 
to assert ties of patronage to groups with lesser status through the ceremo- 
nial distribution of sweets, clothes, and other gifts. Thus on the occasion 
of the marriage of Bhag Singh Ahluwalia’s son, the customary gifts of 
clothes, money, and sweets were distributed to the intermediaries such as 
barbers, Brahmans, and other ritual specialists. The invitees included 
Rajput chiefs from the hills as well as Sikh chiefs from Panjab. They were 
entertained lavishly and given costly gifts in addition to the traditional dis- 
tribution of sweets. Ceremonies were presided over by Brahmans and 
sadhus, as well as Sikh religious leaders from the gurdwaras. In short, 
local customs as well as those associated with upper-caste Hindus and 
Sikhs were blended, and no expense was spared. In contrast, the Rahitnama 
of Chaupa Singh sternly warns against such lavish display and advocates 
simpler ceremonies for Sikhs. Older traditions such as the singing of 
“coarse” folk songs at weddings, according to Chaupa Singh, were also 
prohibited.© 
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Such lavish patronage was also observed during the funerary cere- 
monies of chiefs. Funerals were an opportunity to renew old alliances or 
forge new ones with the successor of the deceased chief. Moreover, the 
rituals observed at funerals mimicked the growing diversity of the Sikh 
courts and their networks of patronage. At the death of Bhag Singh 
Ahluwalia, the ceremonies were presided over by Brahmans, but Sikh 
hymns such as Sukhmani were also recited. The presence of local bards 
who proclaimed the great deeds of the deceased chief and his ancestors 
indicated the continuity of popular folk customs with new rituals. Most 
important, the consecration of the heir was not final until ceremonial 
scarves (siropao) from the Sikh shrine at Harmandir were donned by the 
heir and his men.® 

These public ceremonies were an important part of the cultural life of 
the new Sikh kingdoms. The composite layering of Sikh, Rajput, and folk 
elements helped to create new court practices that had multiple meanings 
for the diverse groups present at the Sikh courts. It is important to note 
that none of these ceremonies did away with the rivalries and violence 
generated by the growing competition among chiefs, but the expectations 
of good conduct and shows of public solidarity by the Sikh chiefs were 
important in crafting a common courtly culture throughout Panjab. Also, 
by symbolically validating the right of minor chiefs to participate as equals 
in such public ceremonies along with the more powerful chiefs, these 
practices emphasized the ceremonial equality of all such chiefs, ensuring 
that even as the powerful misals of western and central Panjab continued 
to expand at the expense of those in the east, the minor chiefs continued 
to play an active role in Sikh politics, often at a level far removed from the 
actual material resources they commanded. Although Sikh courtly cere- 
monies did not seat visiting guests by rank, as was the case in Rajput and 
Mughal courts, they did distinguish between a chief and his followers, 
thus subtly transmitting a notion of hierarchy between warrior elite and 
peasant soldiers. The lavish ceremonies of turban exchanges, marriages, 
and succession at the Ahluwalia court described above, for example, 
occurred at a time when the Ahluwalias were gradually losing the land and 
power that Jassa Singh, the founder of the kingdom, had secured for this 
family. The prominent role of the Ahluwalias in such ceremonies, how- 
ever, continued to maintain the public illusion of power long after the 
actual resources of these chiefs had waned. Regardless of this recent 
decline, they retained their status as chiefs through hosting and partici- 
pating in such courtly ceremonies. 
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Numerically and militarily, the minor chiefs were an important 
group within the Khalsa. Although, not quite the “69,500 tyrants” 
that Baron Hugel identified during his travels through Panjab during 
the nineteenth century, such chiefs were spread throughout the region 
and did exercise some level of autonomy during the eighteenth 
century.°* More powerful chiefs like Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and the 
Bhangis parceled out smaller strips of lands or pattis to their com- 
manders and soldiers, and also endowed land revenue on locally 
revered figures such as the Bhais of Kythal and the descendents of the 
Sikh Gurus. 

Such grants conferred the right of collecting rakhi to the grantee. Much 
of the land in Malwa and the Bist-Jalandhar area was subdivided into such 
small grants.° 

Revenue sharing arrangements were also a mechanism that distrib- 
uted honor, since they allowed the sardar to acquire honor as a patron 
of warriors and holy sites. Many contemporary accounts, such as those 
of Forster, note that the redistribution of money collected through sys- 
tems like rakhi served to attach the loyalty of freewheeling Sikh troopers 
to particular chiefs.°° Similarly, the division of a particular territory 
into pattis or “strips,” so that the associates of a chief could levy rakhi 
in designated areas also achieved this purpose.” The right to collect 
revenue was so tied to notions of honor and status that even the most 
powerful of Sikh chiefs took care to preserve the common honor. Thus, 
when Ranjit Singh began to carve out an empire toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, he did not uproot the Sikh misaldars in the newly 
conquered territories. Instead, the former sardar was issued revenue 
from a jagir so that he could maintain his honor as before. When one 
of the Bhangi sardars was defeated, he was given a jagir, and Ranjit 
Singh promised “that he would always look after and protect him and 
his dignity.”° 

The culture of the Sikh kingdoms, like that of the Rajputs, viewed king- 
ship as an attribute that acquired legitimacy only through the acknowledg- 
ment of powerful rivals. The goal of warfare, thus, was not to eliminate 
such rivals but compel submission and a payment of tribute in some 
form.°? It was precisely this attitude that encouraged the seemingly con- 
tradictory practices of the Khalsa chiefs. Raids on urban centers, such as 
the major one on Chandausi or those occasioned by honor feuds, were 
one way of achieving the status of a ruling chief; ceremonial practices 
such as the exchange of turbans and the granting of lands were other 
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ways. Ironically, even as such practices acknowledged the status of the 
participants as elite warriors of roughly equal social status, they also subtly 
transmitted the emergence of a new political hierarchy, making clear 
which chief had more resources, larger forces, or more subordinates. 
Moreover, these practices also separated the world of the chiefs from that 
of the ordinary peasant soldiers in the Khalsa armies. Even the gurmata 
ceremony only symbolically validated the equality of all Khalsa Sikhs; in 
reality, only the chiefs participated actively in such forums. The average 
peasant solider was a bystander in such ceremonies and earned social dis- 
tinction only if he succeeded in retaining the patronage of a chief. By sort- 
ing out the participants from the observers, the new Khalsa practices and 
ceremonies were remaking the social structure of the panth, not just the 
Sikh states. 

Other courtly practices were absorbed from the Mughal court, in part 
because of the prejudices that other elite groups continued to harbor 
toward the Sikhs. In 1787, the powerful misal chiefs from west Punjab, 
including the Bhangi chiefs and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, instructed their 
vakil or representative to negotiate an alliance with Major James Browne, 
the representative of the East India Company at the Mughal court. It 
became apparent that Major Browne was heavily influenced by his Mughal 
contacts and believed that Sikhs were merely rebels who had “adopted a 
hostile attitude towards His Majesty [the Mughal emperor] and plundered 
his dominion.””° In the ensuing days, Lakhpat Rai, the experienced vakil 
of the Sikhs, successfully influenced Browne to change his mind. The 
letters followed the correct forms of Persian epistolary rules in diplomacy, 
and included individualized notes from various chiefs. Lakhpat Rai also 
impressed Browne, during meetings, with the resources the Sikhs com- 
manded. In Browne’s writings one can track a gradual shift due to such 
interactions with Sikhs and their representatives, from a position of con- 
tempt to that of grudging respect, and even admiration. In the end 
Browne would urge the governor general to conclude an alliance with the 
Sikh chiefs and pay them a fixed salary. Some years later, Browne would 
also write one of the first books about the Sikhs, identifying them as an 
important power that the East India Company would benefit from under- 
standing better.” The dramatic change in Browne's opinion of the Sikhs 
as potential allies and formidable warriors reflected the successful 
diplomacy pursued by the Sikhs’ vakil. Clearly the new diplomatic prac- 
tices and courtly ceremonies that the Sikhs adapted were proving to be 
effective in forging new alliances, both within their own territories with 
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local elite groups, and outside of Panjab with the new emerging powers 
in north India. 


Conclusion 


By the mid-eighteenth century, new forms of Khalsa martial identity 
and culture were beginning to emerge in the newly established Sikh 
territories, which helped to ground a new courtly Sikh identity. These 
cultural practices emerged from multiple roots. Some, like notions of 
feuding, honor, and masculinity, had deep roots in Panjabi rural tradi- 
tion and had helped to shape ethnic identity in rural Panjab for sev- 
eral decades. Others, such as the moral rules by which Sikh soldiers 
were expected to live, were articulated by authors of rahitnamas. Such 
rules defined what groups could be considered combatants and those 
who were not justifiable targets. More elaborate definitions about the 
forms of just war were also articulated, some of which were in tension 
with the pattern of honor feuds, and others that justified attacks on 
Muslims by appropriating the language of such feuds. Still others, 
such as the ceremonies of turban exchanges or the carefully polished 
diplomacy of court vakils, were borrowed from Rajput and Mughal 
courts. A growing responsiveness to the negative views of the Khalsa 
held by non-Sikhs and a desire to distinguish the lifestyle of the chiefs 
from ordinary Khalsa soldiers gradually led to the adaptation of rituals 
and patterns of social behavior associated with established elite 
warrior cultures. 

Such borrowings, however, were modified to accommodate Khalsa 
values, including the emphasis in Khalsa literature on the egalitarian 
nature of the community. Khalsa soldiers continued to be the core of 
the new Sikh armies and administration, and their cultural values 
could not be ignored. Thus, even as the gap between the culture of the 
emerging elite warrior families in the Sikh states and that of the 
rank-and-file Khalsa soldier widened during the eighteenth century, 
Sikh chiefs constantly attempted to bridge this divide, in rhetoric if 
not in practice. A distinctive cultural pattern emerged by the end of 
the eighteenth century, which incorporated elite notions of honor and 
masculinity, but also discouraged the hierarchical display associated 
with other warrior groups and set the Khalsa apart from them. In 
particular, the evolving tensions within the Khalsa community curbed 
the power of the more powerful Sikh chiefs, broadening the political 
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base of the community. For the last four decades of the eighteenth 
century it would ensure the survival of dozens of minor Sikh chiefs who 
exercised an active presence in Khalsa politics and resisted the attempts 
of more powerful chiefs to reduce them to a subordinate status. Thus, 
even as Sikhs became an established warrior group in north India, prac- 
tices such as raiding and participation in honor feuds remained an 
important part of their political life, even when such practices drew 
criticism from the established political elite of other regions. 


7 


Devotion and Its Discontents: 


The Affective Communities of 
Gurbilas Texts 


DESPITE THE GROWING political discord within the networks of Sikh 
rulers in the late eighteenth century, the courtly and devotional texts writ- 
ten in this period are suffused with the discourse of devotional love. 
Writing at the close of the eighteenth century, the Udasi monk Sukha 
Singh described his work Gurbilas Patshahi Das as a labor of love.’ The 
hagiographic gurbilas genre became wildly popular around this time as 
disparate scholars, many who were not Khalsa Sikhs, began to write about 
the life of the last Sikh Guru. Sukha Singh explained, perhaps disingenu- 
ously for an author of such a lengthy manuscript, that he had no knowledge 
of the Vedas and was no pandit, or scholar; he wrote this tale of love, prem 
katha ke karne, solely for the sake of his devotion to Guru Gobind Singh.? 

Scholars have generally disregarded such verses as formulaic genre con- 
ventions when explaining the motivations of the diverse individuals who 
authored the biographies of Guru Gobind Singh known as gurbilas. Instead, 
far greater attention has been paid to the material and ideological gains the 
authors could have sought or achieved. It is commonplace to argue that 
some of these texts were written to attract the patronage of the new Sikh 
rulers of the eighteenth century on behalf of heterodox groups such as the 
Udasis, Nirmalas, and others.} In turn, Sikh rulers were receptive to the elite 
sanskritizing elements of this literature, as they too sought legitimacy by 
adopting the cultural patterns of older warrior aristocracies.4 Even the more 
nuanced analysis of scholars such as Harjot Oberoi views such texts as the 
reflection of the heterodox bricolage of Puranic, folk, and new Khalsa Sikh 
elements typical of the dominant intellectual episteme of this period. 

Both approaches, whether located in the active agency of a heterodox 
priestly class or the passively acquired cultural bricolage of Panjabi society, 
appear mistrustful of the emotive themes that dominate the language of 
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gurbilas texts. Sukha Singh’s professed devotion to the Guru then can only 
be read as either a cynical ploy to attract the goodwill of Sikh patrons or, 
much like the miller of Carlo Ginzburg’s The Cheese and the Worms, as the 
mishmash of religious practices from an individual who lived at a time 
when such intrusions of popular devotion into orthodox texts was all too 
common.° Any capacity for self-reflection, intellectual engagement with 
opposed philosophical viewpoints, or genuine sentiment of devotion on the 
part of the author gets short shrift. Ironically, even as such theories posit a 
period in which the boundaries defining religious affiliations were blurred, 
they still presuppose discrete “Hindu” and “Sikh” traditions, as their lan- 
guage indicates. Moreover, by failing to analyze or historicize the affective 
claims of gurbilas texts, both theories ultimately fail to explain the wide- 
spread popularity of these texts or their deep engagement with the historical 
changes sweeping though Panjabi society in this period. 

The neglect of affective themes within this literature is surprising, 
given the particularly rich scholarship on the emotive categories of bhakti 
and other devotional contexts in South Asia. This is the one area of histor- 
ical inquiry that has not neglected the history of emotions, although this 
category of analysis has had little application in other contexts of South 
Asian history.? What if we were to take the professed emotions of the 
authors of gurbilas texts as an important field of analysis? The prem (love/ 
devotion) that Sukha Singh expresses is echoed in nearly every gurbilas 
text by other writers to explain how they find themselves enraptured in the 
“sport” or lila of the Tenth Guru, even as they urge their readers to join 
them in experiencing this profound love for themselves. The successful 
deployment of these themes is not only a reflection of the rasa aesthetic 
theories common to the literature of this period but also reflects the com- 
plex affective ties of patronage and devotion that had begun to weave dis- 
parate groups within Panjabi society into an emotional community 
devoted to Guru Gobind Singh.* If we are to understand the possible con- 
nections born out of loyalty, compulsion, political calculation, or love, then 
we must probe the social expression of these sentiments in Sikh literature. 
It is particularly important to contextualize the gurbilas texts, not within a 
Sikh hagiographic tradition alone but also in their larger engagement with 
emerging notions of courtly behavior, heroism, and masculinity that were 
increasingly gaining popularity in a period when many more peasant 
communities claimed warrior status. 

It must be acknowledged at the outset that the expression of emotion 
in literary contexts is the product of stylistic, social, and even aesthetic 
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preferences. Even if we accept that such texts contain formulaic expres- 
sions of emotional states that do not necessarily mirror the actual cognitive 
or emotional states of individuals, it is still important to analyze and 
understand the social conventions that produced such public affirma- 
tions of love.? Most important, I will argue that viewing the diverse com- 
munities that produced and transmitted gurbilas texts from this analytical 
lens offers several theoretical benefits. The rigid modern categories of 
religious identity and conversion are ill suited to the task of under- 
standing and querying the spiritual lives of early-modern communities. 
Such language cannot reconcile the fluid movement of people and ideas 
among multiple-faith communities with the simultaneous presence of 
sharp sectarian ideologies within these same communities. It also 
neglects the equally important but understudied forms of patronage, 
service, and affective ties that bound together communities in the courtly 
settings of early-modern South Asia, both the courts of political gran- 
dees and those of spiritual leaders.*° Literary aesthetics such as rasa, 
which use affective terms and imagery to engage an empathetic audi- 
ence, on the other hand, inhabit the messy world of human sentiment, 
and easily allow for the complicated, even mutually opposed states of 
being, multiple loyalties, and multivalent symbolism that the devotion 
of the gurbilas texts convey. Paying closer attention to such affective lan- 
guage and the internalized habitus of communities also captures the 
bonds that drew diverse peasant and warrior groups to shrines and texts 
memorializing heroes, martyrs, and warriors slain in battle not only 
within Panjab, but more widely throughout South Asia." Such cultural 
patterns also allow us to understand the diversity of aesthetic practices, 
philosophical viewpoints, and ethical approaches found in the commu- 
nities drawn to the new Sikh courts. 

By the eighteenth century, the evolving use of various terms for “love” 
in the bhakti context could convey many different forms of relationships, 
such as that of the loving mother toward the child (vatsalya), that of the 
servant/devotee to the master (dasyu), or romantic love (madhuraya).? The 
literary contexts, emotive landscapes, and poetic imagery guided listeners 
and readers of bhakti texts to a nuanced understanding of the forms of 
devotion being expressed in each text. In Sikh gurbilas texts, the richly 
imagined splendor of the court of Guru Gobind Singh provides the con- 
texts through which the authors and audience of these texts experienced 
prem. Frequently the authors describe the devotion they feel toward the 
Guru as that born out of deep loyalty to him and his family from actual 
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service in his court. This is not, however, the dasyu bhakti described in the 
classical bhakti texts, particularly those of the Vaishnava tradition. This is 
where gurbilas texts part company with Vaishnava devotional literature, 
although this latter genre provides many of the terms and allusions scat- 
tered throughout the gurbilas works. Instead, these works draw on a vocab- 
ulary of devotion that seems more closely affiliated to the kinds of 
relationships of service and patronage found in the secular courtly set- 
tings of South Asia at this time.8 Those in service to the Guru are not 
only devotees but also aspiring courtiers. In other words, theirs is a 
mutually ennobling love.“ If the reputation and court of the Guru is 
magnified by the love and service of his devotees, than the blessings and 
regard of the Guru also ennoble and uplift his courtiers, servants, cli- 
ents, and followers. This mutually ennobling love binds together gener- 
ations in a perpetual experience of bliss, as devotees removed in time 
from the Tenth Guru’s court formed deep ties to the received memory of 
his court from the affective communities formed around texts, shrines, 
and cultural practices that commemorated the last Sikh Guru as the 
epitome of courtly and spiritual grace. Such devotion is rewarded, 
according to gurbilas texts, not only by spiritual benefits but also by an 
enhanced position as warriors and rulers. 

Participation in such affective communities as portrayed in some of 
these texts was not equated with conversion to the Sikh Khalsa. Interestingly, 
membership in such affective communities allowed room for those in the 
Guru’s service and their putative descendents to continue to inhabit their 
preexisting social identities, while still considering themselves fully a part 
of the Guru's darbar (court) and those of his Sikh inheritors. Grafting the 
language of bhakti onto the equally well-established norms of courtly 
behavior, gurbilas texts presented the Tenth Guru as the epitome of 
Kshatriya kingship. According to gurbilas authors, Guru Gobind Singh 
offered his mantle of protection and spiritual blessings to all who chose to 
attend his court or preserve his memory. The open-handed generosity of 
this Sikh darbar came to define the innate nobility of the Sikh Guru and 
the Sikh rulers who claimed his legacy. The recipients of this largesse 
reciprocated by offering services best fitted to their own individual 
talents—through poetic, military, or administrative labor. Rather than see- 
ing this service as paid work or naukari, a term that retained the negative 
connotation discussed in chapter 4, those in service to Sikh darbars saw 
themselves as co-sharers of the nobility of their patrons. In other words, 
unlike the process of conversion, which presumes the discarding of one 
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social identity for another, the loyalty and love that circumscribe the 
affective community of gurbilas texts envision a courtly setting in which 
a multitude of groups can profess devotion to the Guru without relin- 
quishing their other social affiliations. Particularly for those individuals 
who served the Guru through the act of singing his praises, preserving 
his memory, and transmitting his teachings, to continue their afflia- 
tions with the monastic and scholarly orders to which they belonged was 
compatible with their beliefs about their orders’ historical links with the 
Sikh Gurus’ families. In the “re-membered” history of these groups, the 
patronage of the Tenth Guru and his family becomes the basis for 
engaging with and deepening the connections among multiple commu- 
nities and courts during the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Needless to say, this understanding of devotion was not uncontrover- 
sial for Khalsa Sikhs. We sometimes also encounter the gurbilas author for 
whom, much like the skeptical modern scholar, the professed devotion of 
other authors such as Sukha Singh rang hollow. For such authors, Sainapati 
and Koer Singh among them, love was a completely transformative expe- 
rience. Becoming a Khalsa Sikh meant the relinquishing of other loyalties. 
Decades before Sukha Singh penned his gurbilas, Sainapati voiced a criti- 
cism of those who claimed loyalty to the Gurus but were unwilling to 
follow the Khalsa rahit. Koer Singh, a contemporary of Sukha Singh, is 
similarly critical.’ The discontent of the truly devoted, however, gets little 
play in the emotional landscape of this genre. With the exception of 
Sainapati, the dominance of the vocabulary of love appears to have silenced 
open criticism of those whose devotion was believed to be tainted with 
self-interest. The weight of historical claims created by the developing 
gurbilas genre over the course of a century made the discontent of those 
critical of such “false devotees” difficult to sustain, and their muted criti- 
cism could only be expressed within the limitations of the genre itself. The 
discontented author, as we shall see, could not tamper with the story as it 
had come to be told, but he could certainly use exegetical ingenuity to 
bring to light some of the contradictions in the narrative. 

At first the gurbilas genre functioned as a site of contested history, 
memory, and loyalty. But by the end of the eighteenth century, it was trans- 
formed into an expression of shared historical memory as authors engaged 
with each other’s exegetical and philosophical viewpoints, leading to a 
transformative process that left no agent unchanged. The value of these 
texts lies not in what they tell us about the life of the Tenth Guru, but in 
their greater historical utility as rich sources for understanding the social 
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modes of courtly behavior, emotive bonds among patron-client groups, 
and the complicated networks of patronage that had emerged in Panjab 
with the rise of the Sikh states. 


An Ennobling Love 


Although the authors of gurbilas texts may have come from diverse back- 
grounds, they are united in their profuse expressions of love and devotion 
to the memory of the Tenth Guru of the Sikhs, Guru Gobind Singh. 
Moreover, each author sees his devotion within the setting of the courtly 
splendor of the Guru’s court, whether experienced in person or purely 
through an imaginative process. Thus Sainapati, the most sober of the 
gurbilas authors, proclaims: Kari nihchai ek nam sau aur na man mai aan/ 
lag rahe dhuni prem ki charan kamal sau dhian, “Having fixed on one Name, 
no other comes to mind/love’s melody continues to sound as I meditate at 
his lotus feet.” It is through this prem (love)-infused vision that Sainapati 
describes how the Guru’s grace ennobles all who fix their devotion to him. 
Thus, the episode in which Guru Gobind Singh finally meets the Mughal 
emperor Bahadur Shah, the formalities of Mughal courtly ritual in which 
the emperor grants khillats or robes of honor to subordinates, is turned 
around in Sainapati’s description as an occasion in which the emperor 
seeks the Guru’s blessings. The emperor is described as being overcome by 
the Guru’s visit (darshan dekh bhayo matvara), and announces: dhan dhan 
prabhu alakh apara/nihachal kino raj hamara, “Blessed, blessed is the lord 
who cannot be seen or fathomed, who has strengthened my rule.” The khil- 
lat is then reinterpreted as a religious offering (bhet). Significantly for the 
Sikh audience, the khillat contains a kalgi, a feathered ornament that is 
associated with nobility. The Guru then conveys the khillat to the Sikhs 
who accompanied him, transferring his authority to the corporate body of 
the Khalsa.” The robes of honor as a symbol of authority are alluded to 
again when the Sikhs question the Tenth Guru, shortly before his 
assassination, about the succession, and the Guru responds that he has 
bestowed the jama (cloak) of his authority on the Khalsa for all time.® In a 
dramatic reframing of historical memory, Sainpati transforms the khillat 
from a gift offered by the emperor to a subordinate into a religious offering 
made by the Guru’s devotee, the Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah I. Yet the 
khillat still retains some of its political connotations, since the Guru bestows 
it upon his devoted Sikhs as a symbol of the congregation’s function in the 
autonomous structure of the Khalsa. 
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This theme of ennobling love is found in every other gurbilas text, 
although each author appears to have utilized the theme for various differ- 
ent purposes. If Sainapati viewed the last Guru as the source of all spiritual 
and worldly honors, other authors would suggest that the Guru's prowess 
was aided and enhanced by those in his service. In the mid-eighteenth-century 
texts attributed to the Chibbar family, Chaupa Singh’s Rahitnama and Kesar 
Singh Chibbar’s Bansavalinama, a much more active role is played by the 
Chibbar ancestors of the authors in key events at Guru Gobind Singh’s court.’ 
Texts associated with the Chibbar family are also the first to suggest that, 
prior to creating the Khalsa, Guru Gobind Singh engaged Brahmans in an 
elaborate fire ceremony (hom) to propitiate warlike goddesses on behalf of 
his new warrior community. In both Chibbar texts, when the Guru decides 
to summon the Devi in order to win her blessings for the creation of the 
Khalsa, it is his Chibbar advisor who offers the critical advice necessary for 
the ritual to take place. Similarly, it is in this text alone that the Chibbar 
Brahman minister—rather than the Guru’s wife—suggests sweetening 
the amrit used for the Khalsa initiation ceremony.*° This is not the only 
incident in which the prohibitions against excessive ritualism and caste 
privileges, prominently critiqued by Sainapati, become interpretive 
events through which the Chibbar authors attempt to reconcile their 
own Brahmanical viewpoints with the dramatic social vision of the 
Khalsa. Although the rahit portion of Chaupa Singh’s Rahitnama con- 
tains admonitions against caste pride, the text itself conceives of the 
relationship between the Guru and his Chibbar ministers as a traditional 
Kshatriya-Brahman relationship. Chaupa Singh creatively interprets a 
portion of the Krishna Avatar section of the Dasam Granth to suggest 
that each person should act in accordance with the duties of his or her 
caste.”" Not least, it appears to suggest that the splendor of the Sikh 
Gurus’ courts had much to do with the devoted service of Brahman 
retainers from the Chibbar family. 

The ennobling love that is the theme of this work appears to be not 
that of the Guru for his Sikhs, or that of the Khalsa Sikhs for their Gurus, 
but that of the Chibbar family as devoted retainers of the Guru’s court. 
Scholars have repeatedly suggested that texts like the Bansavalinama 
were expressly written to urge the new Sikh regimes to patronize 
Brahmans, and Kesar Singh Chibbar’s lack of success in garnering such 
patronage is the reason for the bleak millenarian view of the work. Both 
Chibbar works posit that the inverted caste hierarchy of the period would 
inevitably trigger the end of days.?? While concurring with parts of this 
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assessment of Kesar Singh’s motives, I would also stress that it is impor- 
tant to probe his other motivations. Kesar Singh’s work is framed as an 
exegetical discourse with an ambitious, if roughly executed, desire to 
recount not only the family history of the Sikh Gurus, their bans, as the 
title suggests, but also the origins and end of the universe. It is, in short, 
a Chibbar mini-Purana, intended to showcase the scholarship of the 
author along with his close, personal knowledge of the family history of 
the Sikhs Gurus, thereby implying a more authentic insight into inter- 
pretation of Sikh texts, particularly their eschatological implications. 
Unlike Sainapati, the Chibbar authors use an exegetical approach in 
which Puranic texts and temporal frameworks are used to reinterpret the 
Tenth Guru’s life. The millenarian theme of the last portion of the work 
stems as much from an excessive reliance on the mythology of the Kalki 
avatar of Vishnu as from a possibly embittered outlook.” Kesar Singh’s 
pride in his background betrayed a myopic understanding of his audi- 
ence, insulting those very communities that saw themselves as the con- 
temporary preservers of the Tenth Guru’s spiritual and political traditions. 
Rather than reflecting on the ennobling qualities of the Khalsa tradition 
as inaugurated by the last Guru, as Sainapati had done, Chibbar chooses 
to emphasize the rowdy, ignoble qualities of those he refers to as raule de 
Sikh, “Sikhs of this chaotic time.’*4 The somewhat bitter satisfaction he 
appears to have felt in being one of the few true devotees of the Guru, by 
his own reckoning, did little to make his work appealing to an audience 
of that time. 

Chibbar, however, had stumbled upon a theme that would become 
characteristic of later gurbilas authors. From the mid-eighteenth century 
on, authors writing in this genre always offered a personal testimonial 
that would establish the historical connections between themselves and 
the Tenth Guru’s court. It was not enough to speak of the Guru’s court 
from a scholarly perspective; some testimony had to be given of the emo- 
tional and historical connection of the author to the Guru. Thus, the Udasi 
monk Sukha Singh’s profuse affirmations of love for the Tenth Guru are 
buttressed by his claim to have had a visitation by Guru Gobind Singh in 
a dream leading to a moment of personal transformation that eventually 
propels Sukha Singh to refer to Guru Gobind Singh as his ishta devta or 
“favored deity,” and also to relocate to Anandpur to experience for himself 
the sites associated with the Tenth Guru.” Scattered throughout his work 
are also references to Udasi Sadhus who attend the court of the Tenth 
Guru and offer him their assistance at critical times. Woven into one of 
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these accounts is an episode in which Guru Gobind Singh is reported to 
have sanctioned the scholarly activities of the Udasis and also to have rec- 
ognized their special status as transmitters and interpreters of Sikh scrip- 
ture. After a masand steals a copy of the scripture drafted by an Udasi 
Sadhu, Sukha Singh narrates how the Guru admonishes his Sikhs to show 
respect to both the ascetics and the Granth, since both serve an important 
function. The Guru warns his Sikhs that in the future there will be few 
who can read the Sikh scripture, and it is these ascetics who will preserve, 
transmit, and interpret the scripture for Sikhs.”° 

Koer Singh, another later gurbilas author, appears to have been skep- 
tical of such latter-day claims. Much like Sainapati, he emphasizes the 
importance of those who transmit Khalsa history and traditions being 
Khalsa Sikhs themselves. Koer Singh claims to have heard his account 
from Mani Singh, the revered Sikh martyr and close associate of the Tenth 
Guru. Periodically in his narrative, Koer Singh pauses to recount a dia- 
logue that emphasizes this chain of transmission.?” Although sharply 
divergent in terms of their self-identification with contemporary exeget- 
ical traditions, Koer Singh and Sukha Singh share considerable common 
ground in their description of Guru Gobind Singh’s court. Indeed, as 
many scholars have noted, these two texts have a number of virtually iden- 
tical passages, supporting the suggestion that one author may have copied 
the other.?® 

The theme of ennobling love gains strength in the later gurbilas texts 
created by these two authors. Indeed, the splendor of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
court begins to achieve proportions that the historical Anandpur could not 
rival. Thus, both Koer Singh and Sukha Singh describe a court that acquires 
untold wealth from the Sikh congregations and other devotees of the 
Guru.”9 In fact, the grounds for the enmity that the Rajput rulers of the hill 
states felt for Guru Gobind Singh is attributed by both authors to jealousy 
over the growing wealth and influence of the Sikh Guru's darbar. In con- 
trast to the Rajputs’ selfish pursuit of power, however, the Guru’s darbar 
functions as a symbol of true nobility, for whatever the Sikhs offer to their 
Guru out of love is offered back to them in the form of the Guru’s blessings, 
protection, and ennobling teachings. In both texts, the darbars of the hill 
rulers and that of Guru Gobind Singh are presented as a study in contrasts. 
The Guru does not seek wealth or power, but his followers donate untold 
amounts. Scholars and princes flock to his court. The Rajput rulers pursue 
both wealth and power aggressively, but it eludes them and they have to 
rely on petitioning the Mughal emperor to achieve their selfish ends. 
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The ministers of the Rajput rulers also appear to be men of cunning ambi- 
tion but limited wisdom, while the Guru attracts men of great talent from 
all over the known world.3° The sharpest divergence in the account of 
Sukha Sikh and Koer Singh occurs precisely in their understanding of 
which groups of scholars at the Guru’s court had the deeper understanding 
of Sikh scripture. Unlike Sukha Singh, Koer Singh is quite critical of those 
Brahmans and scholars who did not take the Khalsa initiation. 


Devotion and Its Discontents 


Discontent lurks at the edges of the imagined space of the Guru’s darbar. 
Sainapati, writing at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and Koer 
Singh, writing at the close of the same century, both believed that the 
Khalsa constituted the only true followers of the Guru and that the panth 
and the Khalsa were one and the same. Sainpati viewed all other ties as 
worldly illusions. In Koer Singh’s work, the newly initiated Sikhs tell 
those high-caste groups that resist joining the Khalsa, Chakho amrit 
bhai/pot nave par an charho, “O Brother taste the amrit [of initiation] and 
come climb onto this new vessel.”3" Koer Singh’s choice of metaphor is 
telling, since those with feet in two boats are, in his view, on unstable 
footing. Those that truly love the Guru give their all to him, while others 
in the court of the Guru may be worthy in their own way, but are not 
“Sikhs” or true disciples of the Guru. Here, the spiritual and courtly 
environments of the Sikh darbar appear to be in tension with each 
other.” Significantly, there seems to be a distinction made between the 
selfless service of the true devotee (seva) and the paid service of the 
retainer (naukari).% 

Such categorization of service, however, is not easily made in the courts 
of this time, since retainers could occupy multiple and overlapping roles 
in service. At times a paid professional, at other times an extension of the 
ruler’s family, the retainer inhabited a dense and ambiguous relationship 
that is difficult to unravel or label.3# Any court at this period in history 
would have naturally been a place with multiple communities and fol- 
lowers of the ruler, noble, or saint. It was customary for such courts to 
attract learned scholars, artists, warriors, and courtiers from all over South 
Asia, and at times beyond. In addition to that, courts frequently also 
housed the customary retainers of nobility such as the hereditary genealo- 
gists of the ruling family (Mirasis, Bhats) and other client groups who 
played key roles in the rituals of court and were also charged with the role 
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of preserving their patron’s genealogy and creating compositions to spread 
his fame.35 

In addition to the loyal Khalsa and service groups who threw in their 
lot with the Tenth Sikh Guru during his lifetime, there is yet a third group 
of devotees who were attracted to the growing devotional community 
attached to the memory of the Tenth Guru after his death in 1708. We 
know of the growing numbers of this affective community not only 
through the production and circulation of gurbilas texts but also through 
the increasing number of dedicated monastic and scholarly orders, such 
as the Udasis and Nirmalas, who founded deras (monastic centers), 
dharamsalas, schools, and other institutions throughout northern India, 
and who also appear to have broadened considerably the appeal of the 
Tenth Guru.3° We might consider the members of these three groups as 
part of a growing affective community, all sharing a common devotion to 
the Tenth Guru but with very different interpretations of his teachings 
and his legacy. Unlike the monastic orders or established exegetical 
schools of interpretation, such affective communities were loosely defined 
by a multitude of individuals. These individuals shared a common devo- 
tion to the Tenth Guru, and like Sukha Singh, may have undertaken spe- 
cial pilgrimages to the sites connected with events in his life, or formed a 
special attachment to a particular text attributed to the Guru.” Outside of 
these devotional contexts, however, their social lives and status were unaf- 
fected by the discipline imposed by the Khalsa rahit. What they shared 
was an understanding of what constituted noble behavior in this time 
and its associated virtues as embodied in the memory and narratives of 
the Tenth Guru. 

Service groups comprising poets, traditional bards, and courtiers were 
especially likely to belong to such affective communities, either through 
their deep familial or emotional connections with the memory of the last 
Sikh Guru or though their professional occupation as memorialists. Such 
service groups and their descendents would cherish this link with the last 
Guru of the Sikhs, and many such as Sainapati and the two Chibbar 
authors specifically draw on this personal connection to write their works. 
Once again, it is the service and devotion of such families that allows them 
to speak as reliable authors to the audience of their time; yet, as we have 
seen, their accounts offer vastly different opinions on the place of such 
service groups in the social and political networks created by the Khalsa. 
The remembered or imagined space of the Tenth Guru’s court is the basis 
for an affective community, tied together by dense bonds of love, service, 
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and patronage. These bonds, moreover, link multiple generations, and 
multiple modes of transmitting and interpreting the Guru’s life and 
teachings. It is not surprising that the gurbilas genre became the means by 
which these disparate groups began to engage with each other. As a genre 
that was highly accessible in its vernacular format and whose episodic 
structure made it particularly well suited to oral recitation and exegetical 
commentaty, it invited commentary and participation from its audience. 
For these reasons, as a genre, the gurbilas form was also prone to accre- 
tion, and episodes such as the “Devi Puja,” once lodged in popular memory 
and accepted as part of the evolving narrative of the Tenth Guru's life, were 
difficult to dislodge. 

The narrative episodes associated with the Tenth Guru’s life and death 
appeared to have reached a uniform sequence by the late eighteenth 
century. This narrative now included not only the sequence of the Guru’s 
birth and early battle as described in the “Apni Katha” portion of the Dasam 
Granth but also an account of the summoning of the Devi by the Guru 
immediately prior to his creation of the Khalsa.* Authors who might have 
been uncomfortable with the theological implications of some of these 
episodes could not freely discount them, since the weight of historical 
memory had made acceptance of such stories widespread. There was, 
however, the possibility of reinterpreting the significance of such episodes 
as a means of challenging portions of the narrative that an author found 
unacceptable. 

The exegetical framework employed by each author is particularly 
telling of their self-identification with the types of communities they asso- 
ciated with the legacy of the Tenth Guru and their acceptance or rejection 
of other claims. Sainapati, for example, is well known for having inter- 
preted Guru Gobind Singh’s Khalsa reforms primarily within a Sikh exe- 
getical framework, hewing close to similar commentaries by well-known 
exegetical theorists such as Bhai Gurdas.39 By contrast, as we have seen, 
Kesar Singh Chibbar tended to view Sikh history through the lens of 
Puranic mythology and notions of social order. The later gurbilas works of 
Koer Singh and Sukha Singh have fewer dramatic differences from each 
other in terms of narrative and interpretive schemes than those of Sainapati 
and Kesar Singh. These texts reflect a process by which competing exeget- 
ical viewpoints were forced to engage with each other. Unlike Sainapati, 
the later gurbilas authors appear reluctant to openly critique those groups 
with whom they disagreed. Their approach to biography was not the care- 
ful selection or excision of material we see in the work of Sainapati, but a 
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more encyclopedic style that included all the well-known episodes associ- 
ated with Guru Gobind Singh and relied on poetic skill or exegetical 
commentary to make sense of such disparate accounts. This is a process 
that becomes particularly transparent when the two gurbilas of Koer Singh 
and Sukha Singh are compared. Since much of the narrative of these two 
works is virtually identical, it is useful to examine episodes in which their 
accounts diverge. 

The description of the Devi hom ceremony in the account of both 
authors is particularly revealing of the differences between the otherwise 
similar accounts of Koer Singh and Sukha Singh. The contrasting 
approaches of the two authors are set in place by the way in which they 
establish the relationship between the Tenth Guru, Gobind Singh, and 
Dattananda, the Brahman who presides over the ceremony. In both works, 
the Guru retains Dattananda only after taking considerable pains to find 
worthy scholars and ritual specialists from all over South Asia. Scores of 
Brahmans flock to Anandpur, but when the Guru tests their moral 
character by offering money for eating polluting food, their cupidity over- 
comes their caste scruples. Only Dattananda proves to be resistant to such 
temptations. He is supposed to represent the epitome of Brahmanical vir- 
tues and learning, yet, as both authors make clear, his spiritual awareness 
is limited when compared to that of the Sikh Guru.4° Dattananda’s purpose 
in the narrative is to provide a suitable foil to the heroic drama of the 
Tenth Guru’s encounter with the Devi. In Sukha Singh’s account. the rela- 
tionship between the two men is a conventional relationship between a 
heroic Kshatriya warrior and his Brahman advisor, one familiar to the 
audience from many other narratives. Here the Guru is consigned the role 
of the generous noble patron and also of a discerning spiritual master who 
can distinguish between true men of learning and false pretenders. 
Dattananda serves as the witness to the Guru’s heroism and spiritual 
prowess; thus his exclamations of surprise and wonder at the Guru’s 
accomplishment serve to initiate the audience into the secret of the Guru’s 
lila" At the same time, however, Dattananda’s presence as the most 
learned, ritually pure man of his station adds luster to the Guru’s court. 

By contrast, Koer Singh, although describing the same incident in 
which the Devi is summoned through a hom presided over by Guru 
Gobind Singh and Dattananda, uses the opportunity to excoriate the 
Brahmans and scholars who flock to the Guru’s service. While Sukha 
Singh used the episode of the testing of the Brahmans as a way of proving 
Dattananda’s credentials, Koer Singh by contrast eliminates this story and 
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instead recounts how after the Devi is summoned, the Brahmans at court 
recoil at the notion of joining the Khalsa. They become upset at the thought 
of the formation of a community that will no longer need their ritual ser- 
vices or one in which their privileged place no longer exists.* 

In addition to this, Dattananda himself is presented by Koer Singh as 
a scholar who is excessively attached to ritual and book learning, but who 
is unable to discern more powerful spiritual truths. Dattananda hesitates 
to begin the ritual, claiming that he lacks the books that he will need, and 
also suggesting that a chief of a small hill kingdom would lack the 
resources necessary for such an elaborate ceremony. The Guru, by con- 
trast, is supremely confident and knowledgeable. With foresight he 
makes arrangements to convey the necessary books to Dattananda even 
before the two meet.# Every luxurious item needed for the ritual is 
provided to Dattananda, who still struggles to make the ritual work. It is 
only after Guru Gobind Singh begins his austerities that the ritual is suc- 
cessful. The force of the Guru’s meditation is such that the gods begin to 
fear that he will challenge their power, but when the Devi appears, the 
only boon that the Guru requests is on behalf of his Khalsa.44 Dattananda 
plays no active role in this dramatic turn of events. His greatest accom- 
plishment, in Koer Singh’s account, is his ready acceptance of the Sikh 
Guru’s teachings and willingness to become a Khalsa Sikh. Unlike the 
other Brahmans, whose attachment to their caste privilege inhibits true 
spiritual progress, Dattananda attains grace, not through Vedic learning 
but through the Guru’s teachings.45 

From this brief example, it can be seen that Koer Singh and Sukha 
Singh, despite authoring very similar accounts, were inclined to disagree 
with each other when attempting to locate the place of traditional service 
groups such as Brahmans and other ritual specialists. Koer Singh is clearly 
uncomfortable with the theological implications of the hom ritual. The 
Tenth Guru, a master of all branches of worldly and other-worldly 
knowledge, should not require the services of a Brahman to achieve what 
he needs, let alone propitiate another divine entity. Koer Singh attempts to 
limit and reread Dattananda’s role in the hom ceremony, but ultimately his 
portrayal of the incident is at odds with the larger didactic points he 
wishes to make. Unlike Sainapati, who successfully conveyed the Tenth 
Guru’s rejection of elaborate rituals and ceremony, Koer Singh attempts 
to critique ritualism, but also describes the Guru in a manner befitting a 
princely figure of the times. The desire to convey the limitless prowess of 
the Tenth Guru and the magnificence of his court complicates his 
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presentation. Ironically, the dramatic highpoint of the Khalsa initiation, at 
which the Guru instructs the Khalsa to break their juneos (sacred threads) 
and discards his own as a symbol of false rituals and caste privilege, occurs 
after the lavish description of the hom ceremony, jarring modern readers 
with two opposing themes.*° 

What are we to make of these mutually conflicting themes in Koer 
Singh’s work? Unlike Sainapati, who did not hesitate to freely criticize 
and unequivocally condemn such rituals and caste pride, Koer Singh 
assumes a partially conciliatory tone. He appears to accept the prevail- 
ing late-eighteenth-century bhakti-infused identification of the Tenth 
Guru as an avatar of Vishnu and, while stressing the Guru’s Sikh con- 
nections with greater emphasis than does Sukha Singh, Koer Singh 
does not disengage from this devotional context. It would appear that 
the advaita (non-dual) reframing of the Tenth Guru in both saguna (with 
attributes) and nirguna (without attributes) forms of bhakti were appealing 
to men such as Koer Singh.47 As much as he might have deplored the 
notion of non-Khalsa scholars claiming a stake in the transmission of 
Khalsa history and tradition, intellectually and by sentiment he had 
much in common with Sukha Singh. Sukha Singh, despite his overt 
attention to establishing an Udasi claim to the Tenth Guru's legacy, by 
no means uses either an Udasi or a Puranic interpretive framework 
alone to retell the story of the Tenth Guru's life. Like Koer Singh, he 
views Guru Gobind Singh as an avatar of Vishnu, and his description of 
the Guru engages with the advaita philosophical paradigm that became 
characteristic of later Udasi texts, but it is still considerably different 
from the formless, nameless, vision of divinity that characterized the 
early Udasi tradition. Compared with Udasi beliefs, Sukha Singh accepts 
the traditional ten-Guru lineage of the Sikhs rather than the parallel 
lineage from Sri Chand recognized by the Udasis.** Most important, 
both authors use the rahit as a necessary starting point for their didactic 
instruction and stress the importance of personal devotion to the ten 
Gurus as the necessary requirement for being a true devotee of Guru 
Gobind Singh.*9 Thus, even as the two authors find areas of contention 
and disaffection in each other’s approach, they also mutually engage 
and acknowledge many of the philosophical and exegetical themes in 
each other’s work. What they cannot reconcile or explain is frequently 
attributed to the mysterious cosmic play or lila of the Guru. The simi- 
larities among the later gurbilas texts suggest that the evolving genre 
conventions of this form as well as the growing influence of the affective 
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communities involved in the circulation of these texts muted open criti- 
cism of divergent narratives. Despite the continued incorporation of 
subtle differences in presentation, such later texts emphasized the 
brotherly amity with which the Guru’s devotees were to treat each 
other. 


Lage Dhunit Prem K1: Devotion and Disaffection 
in Panjalin History 


So far, the material under review has consisted of literary texts whose his- 
torical value has been critiqued for many decades. If this genre reflects the 
growth of a large but also diverse affective community, what implications 
did the popularity of such texts have in actual historical circumstances? Is 
it possible or useful to trace the impact of such diffuse and admittedly 
ambiguous literary sentiment in history? There are two broad categories 
of social behavior during the time these texts were in circulation that may 
allow us to trace the impact of the texts themselves and also the emotive 
forms that they popularized. I will offer two brief examples. The success 
of the genre is reflected in its ready adaptation into other written forms, 
such as Persian court histories, as well as the ready acceptance of the 
figure of Guru Gobind Singh as the epitome of courtly grace and mascu- 
linity by groups like elite Khatris, who had formerly declined to acknowl- 
edge his reforms. Similarly, the public expressions of devotion to Guru 
Gobind Singh and their associated tendency to discourage disaffection 
and compel devotees to practice brotherly love appears episodically in Sikh 
history and invites further scrutiny. 

It is important to keep in mind that the gurbilas genre was not an iso- 
lated literary form circulating among Sikhs alone. Much like narratives 
associated with heroic figures such as the Prophet’s uncle Hamza, or 
courtly ones such as the Rajput queen Padmini, the gurbilas form also 
aspired to use the life of a beloved hero to meditate on the virtues associ- 
ated with courtliness, gendered notions of noble conduct, spirituality, and 
sacrifice.°° It is true that the specifically exegetical details of the gurbilas 
form probably held the widest appeal to Sikhs; however, the heroic ethos 
of the narrative had wide appeal at a time in which dramatic social mobility 
had increased the number of groups claiming warrior status. The affective 
language of these texts, with its emphasis on the fraternal bonds between 
warriors, mirrored the importance placed on courtliness, masculinity, and 
fraternal bonds in the political discourse of this period. 
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Within a few decades of the last Guru’s death we begin to find reports 
about his life and heroism in other literary and courtly contexts, most 
notably in Persian texts, those produced by Panjabis, and others. This is a 
significant shift, for in the earliest Persian chronicles Guru Gobind Singh’s 
rejection of Mughal sovereignty had been treated harshly by historians, 
even those with roots in Panjab." The blend of miri and piri (temporal and 
spiritual power) that had long held an important place in Sikh political 
thought was frequently interpreted by such authors as proof of the worldly 
corruption of a religious figure. By the mid-eighteenth century, however, 
the tone of Persian chronicles begins to change and, most notably by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, much of what is reported about Guru 
Gobind Singh by Persian writers, good or bad, appears to be culled from 
gurbilas texts, rather than the court histories of the Mughals. 

An interesting example of this dramatic historical shift is the work of 
Khushwaqt Rai, a munshi (clerk) writing for the East India Company in 
Panjab in 1811, whose account of Guru Gobind Singh is notably sympathetic 
and even admiring. As I have noted elsewhere, unlike his colonial mas- 
ters, Khushwaqt Rai did not view the last Sikh Guru or his Khalsa as social 
upstarts. He openly admired their masculinity and bravery and saw Sikh 
rule as the fruit of their intrepidity. As a munshi trained in the high Mughal 
tradition of Persian writing, Khushwaqt Rai had access to the earlier hos- 
tile Persian accounts, but his narration of the origins of Sikh rule is clearly 
based on the dominant gurbilas form rather than the Persian sources. The 
one significant difference from gurbilas works in his account is the careful 
deletion of many of the miracle stories that had become common in later 
gurbilas works. Despite this editorializing tendency, it is clear that 
Khushwaqt Rai, much like Sainapati, constructs an image of the Tenth 
Guru inflected with bhakti notions of prem, drowning out these other dis- 
paraging accounts when he penned this work. This is particularly telling, 
since other contemporary Persian munshis working for the British did not 
always regard Khalsa Sikhs and their culture with such admiring eyes.” 

Unfortunately, we know little about Khushwaqt Rai’s family background 
or religious orientation; however, he was clearly among those we may 
count as part of the affective community created by gurbilas works. He 
may not have been a Khalsa Sikh, but he was among the Guru’s premis 
(devotees), and familiar with the literary world of the gurbilas that set up 
the Tenth Guru as a social ideal. The social construction of the Tenth 
Guru as the exemplar of ideal ruler, generous patron, firm ally, and 
constant friend exercised an important influence in the political life of the 
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Sikh kingdoms, and possibly in other aspects of Panjabi society, as well. If 
we accept that social codes are shaped by cultural forms in literature, art, 
and ritual, then the world of the gurbilas texts can also be usefully 
interpreted as one example of such evolving codes of behavior during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

We have seen how the emphasis on a shared devotional love of the 
Tenth Guru muted the ideological differences between the various groups 
of scholars who authored such texts. A similar type of mediating process 
can also be seen in the affective community of Sikh chiefs and their allies. 
As the examples reviewed in the previous chapters suggest, although the 
Sikh chiefs were frequently at odds with each other due to factional politics, 
their political culture also began to evolve pathways of mediation as fac- 
tionalism came to be seen as a particularly ignoble and unseemly form of 
behavior. Thus, as we saw in chapter 4, during a raid on the town of 
Chandausi, then controlled by the Rohilla Afghans, we find in the daily 
intelligence briefings on this raid that a dispute over competing tribute 
claims had caused Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and Baghel Singh Karorsinghia 
to become estranged to such a degree that they pitched their tents on 
opposite sides of the camp. This expedition was a joint expedition of three 
misals as well as some Gujjar groups. The leader of the third misal, Karam 
Singh Nirmala of the Nishanwalia misal, was chief of a much smaller 
territory, but well respected as a scholar and senior chief. He called for 
several public meetings in which he urged the two chiefs to reconcile, as 
such public discord among chiefs was unseemly. 

Khalsa ceremonies such as pahul and langar were also resituated as 
political tools that could be used in the mediation process to welcome back 
a chief whose transgressive behavior had put him beyond the pale of the 
community, as was the case when Alha Singh of Patiala formed an alliance 
with Ahmad Shah Abdali.*4 Entire groups could be rehabilitated into the Khalsa 
fold, as when the Sodhis of Kartarpur were incorporated into the Khalsa by 
sharing a langar with prominent Khalsa leaders at the behest of Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia.» Although none of these public ceremonies and the associated 
pressures exercised by such mediations fully contained the fissiparous ten- 
dencies of Sikh chiefs, their persistence and growing popularity throughout 
the period of Sikh rule is a significant and understudied part of Sikh his- 
tory. A charismatic leader such as Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and later, in the 
nineteenth century, Ranjit Singh could skillfully employ such rituals and 
discourse as a way of forging useful alliances with Sikhs as well as other 
warrior groups in north India. 
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The language of devotional love is also a characteristic feature of the 
court literature and diplomatic language of the times.5° Again, this is not 
to claim that brotherly love among Sikh chiefs and their courtiers achieved 
a lasting unity, but more accurately that the discourse of devotion and ser- 
vice in courtly settings featured in the gurbilas works of the period also had 
a parallel in the habitus of chiefs and courtiers in this period. Even into the 
nineteenth century, as Ranjit Singh of the Sukarchakia misal slowly 
absorbed other misals into his growing empire through marriage, con- 
quest, and diplomacy, the discourse of service and devotion remained an 
important feature of Sikh political culture. Late in 1808, Ranjit Singh had 
turned his attention to the territories of the Sikh chiefs of Malwa, including 
that of Sahib Singh of Patiala. Increasingly fearful of Ranjit Singh’s 
growing power, the Malwa chiefs sought an alliance of the East India 
Company, just as Ranjit Singh attempted through diplomatic means to get 
the East India Company to recognize his own claim to the trans-Satlaj 
areas. Concerned that the tensions among these prominent Sikh chiefs, 
so publicly aired, displayed the growing fragility of the bonds among them, 
Baba Sahib Singh Bedi and Sodhi Surjan Singh, both descendents of the 
Sikh Gurus, intervened. The resulting ceremony of reconciliation was 
reported by the perplexed British Resident at Delhi, Archibald Seton: 


The visit was returned by Saheb Sing at the place of residence of 
Runjeet Sing, upon which occasion a mutual exchange of turbans 
took place, accompanied by a reciprocal assurance confirmed by an 
oath, that the dominions of each other should thence forward be 
considered as common to both; that is, Saheb Singh declared, that 
Puteealeh and Batendah were as much the property of Runjeet 
Sing, as of himself, and Runjeet declared in return, that Lahore, 
Umritser, etc., belonged not more to him than to Saheb Sing. It 
does not appear that Bedee Saheb Sing, the well known Gooroo or 
priest, was present at this ceremony. The oath was taken, and the 
assurance was given, in the presence of several Surdars.%” 


Inclined to view this as proof of Raja Sahib Singh’s ineptitude, Seton, not- 
ing in the same report that the Patiala ruler was “singularly deficient in the 
point of intellect,” feared that the influence of Baba Sahib Singh Bedi 
would compel the Patiala ruler to acknowledge Ranjit Singh’s overlord- 
ship.’ Yet it would appear that Seton greatly underestimated both Raja 
Sahib Singh’s instincts for survival and Ranjit Singh’s shrewd reading of 
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the necessity for such political theater. Even as such ceremonies ultimately 
seemed artificial, as both parties were at the same time working to under- 
mine each other’s political claims, they also point to the importance of 
preserving the norms of courtly behavior and the public amity that was 
expected of men in their position in Panjab. The discourse of devotion 
and friendship among peers was so deeply internalized that it appears 
striking when reviewing the diplomatic records of the Anglo-Sikh treaty of 
1809, in the frequency with which both Ranjit Singh and the Malwa chiefs 
employ this vocabulary, and the absence of a similar discursive strategy by 
British officials, who favored a more formal and distant mode of expres- 
sion. Seton was bluntly informed by his superiors to convey to the Malwa 
chiefs that any affiliation with Ranjit Singh would be “considered as 
founded on principles hostile to the British Government and as such must 
be controlled and may perhaps be resented by the British power.”59 

Such naked use of power was contrary to the political forms that had 
evolved during the late misal period. Although conquest and annexation 
of each other’s territory could and did take place during the late eigh- 
teenth century in Panjab, such hostilities frequently commenced and 
ended with ceremonies that sought to formalize new arrangements and 
restore the outward appearance of amity among rivals. This is why Ranjit 
Singh, even at the height of his power, continued to give small service 
jagirs to the chiefs he dispossessed.°° Such chiefs, now clearly his subor- 
dinates, could still maintain an honorable status as landed sardars with 
command over their own armed retinues. The discourse of brotherly 
amity and common service to a greater divine power was at the core of 
Ranjit Singh’s shrewd positioning of himself as the “Sarkar Khalsa” or 
the embodiment of the state of the Khalsa. A description of the cere- 
mony in which Ranjit Singh formally laid claim to this title captures the 
enduring appeal of many of the elements of devotion and service to both 
divine authority and its temporal representative that can also be found in 
gurbilas texts: 


He convened a meeting ofall his feudatories, Moulvies, Moonshees, 
and other men of consequence, and addressed them on the vanity 
of all earthly glories. He dilated on the dangers of ambition; spoke 
of royalty as a mere chimera; and after assuming a reverence for 
religion he informed his audience that he was God’s viceregent, 
that he was His humble servant, and that hereafter he was to be 
called “Sircar” (Agent), and begged of his friends to remember that 
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the respect paid to him was the respect which all good men paid to 
the “Agent,” that they may profit in the sight of Him whose “Agent” 
he was. 


Whether wielded strategically for their political ends, through social 
conditioning, or with heartfelt sincerity, the language and behavior 
stemming from such acts of devotion feature prominently in court his- 
tories and diplomatic documents. It is perhaps the malleable nature of 
affective communities and their ability to be molded through multiple 
channels of service, patronage, religious devotion, or love that made 
this language and its associated behaviors suited to this historical 
period in which so many social and political structures had been torn 
asunder and were slowly being reconstituted. It is likely that the com- 
peting and engaging discourses we see in the gurbilas works mirrors a 
similar pattern of devotion, disaffection, and engagement with these 
new social and political structures. 


Conclusion 


WHEN THE LEADERSHIP, culture, and religious philosophy of the Khalsa 
Sikhs is examined against the changing political and social contexts of 
eighteenth-century Panjab, it becomes clear that Khalsa identity was not 
shaped in a cultural vacuum. Throughout the eighteenth century, as Khalsa 
Sikhs faced diverse challenges from their regional rivals or resistance to 
reforms within their own ranks, they adapted Khalsa cultural codes to meet 
these new challenges. An important consideration in all such accommoda- 
tions was the demographic weakness of the Khalsa Sikhs, who remained a 
minority within Panjabi society throughout the eighteenth century.’ This 
relative weakness in numbers constantly forced Sikh leaders to build alli- 
ances with the non-Sikh members of their Jat biradaris, other regional 
lineage groups, Afghans, Marathas, and the East India Company outside 
Panjab. For much of the eighteenth century, alliances with non-Khalsa 
Sikhs were essential to the survival of the Khalsa panth. 

Examining the course of the eighteenth century closely, one can per- 
ceive three such overlapping dialogic encounters that shaped Khalsa iden- 
tity and culture. By “dialogic’” I refer to the vastly expanded understanding 
of the term as used in communication studies, beyond its use of the term 
by Bakhtin to conceptualize the Self and Other through a discursive anal- 
ysis of literature.* In conceiving of their origins as a community, Khalsa 
Sikhs framed and reframed the narrative of Khalsa origins during this 
period in terms ofa sharp rupture from a preexisting moral order (dharam), 
while simultaneously attempting to connect this fledgling sense of self at 
different moments of their history to the existing courtly cultures and 
warrior traditions of South Asia, as well as Sikh rituals and moral tradi- 
tions that predated the creation of the Khalsa. Another productive tension 
in the conception of Khalsa identity by the mid-eighteenth century was the 
dialogic encounter between the emphasis placed on creating group soli- 
darity and mobilizing Sikhs toward a common cause through the rhetoric 
of dharamyudh, versus the pragmatic compromises of accepting Jat kinship 
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practices, forging alliances with non-Sikhs, and accepting the limitations 
of the military labor market by chiefs intent on state building (mulkgiri). 
Finally, related to these two sets of tensions, we might also consider the 
competing claims within Sikh polities of the eighteenth century of the 
disciplining and socially leveling political ideology of a joint Khalsa sover- 
eignty (Khalsa raj), versus the counterclaims to an individual autonomy 
on the part of each Sikh chief (sardari). 

These three sets of seemingly competing ways of conceptualizing and 
instrumentalizing Khalsa identity have bedeviled attempts to theorize 
Khalsa history. Yet, on close examination, these mutually opposing behav- 
iors and concepts yield a clearer understanding of how Khalsa Sikhs, their 
allies, and rivals ultimately shaped Khalsa identity and culture. It is not, as 
has often been claimed, that Khalsa Sikhs moved from one polarity to 
another through the course of the eighteenth century, but rather the dia- 
logic encounters with these polarities shaped the ways in which Khalsa 
Sikhs conceptualized, practiced, and articulated their sense of self. 

When Guru Gobind Singh created the Khalsa, his primary objective 
was to create a group of followers who would be loyal to him alone. At a 
time when the masands, schismatic Sikh groups, the Rajput rulers of the 
Panjab hills, and the Mughals were threatening the Guru’s authority, the 
creation of the Khalsa was a reassertion of his authority over the Sikh 
panth. The very name Khalsa, borrowed from the Mughal term used to 
designate crown lands, demarcated the Khalsa literally as the Guru’s 
own men, independent of competing loyalties to other Sikh leaders like 
the masands and the schismatic groups. Unfortunately, the assassination 
of Guru Gobind Singh in 1708, less than a decade after the creation of 
the Khalsa, occurred at a time when the transition between the older 
Sikh identity and the new Khalsa identity was still incomplete. In addition 
to the large group of non-Khalsa Sikhs who acknowledged the authority 
of the ten orthodox Sikh Gurus but did not take the Khalsa baptism or 
pahul, there were several schismatic groups. The Sikh panth in 1708 
thus contained several panths with competing notions of dharam, loy- 
alties, rituals, and identities. The Khalsa Sikhs were a minority within 
this larger, heterodox panth, and faced the daunting task of surviving the 
unexpected death of their leader at a time when the Khalsa had few 
material resources. Complicating this project was the strong memory of 
the diverse, cosmopolitan ambience of the last Guru’s court, where, as 
chapter 2 explored, diverse interpretations of the last Guru’s teachings 
and historical significance were already present in accounts such as 
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Sainapati’s Gursobha and the collected texts that would eventually become 
the Dasam Granth. 

It was during this highly divisive period that the rebellion of Banda 
Bahadur broke out in 1709. Banda’s assumption of the political leadership 
of the panth heightened the tensions surrounding notions of spiritual and 
temporal authority within the panth, and raised questions about how a spe- 
cifically Sikh political order could exert its dominance in a diverse region 
such as Panjab. The Mughal suppression of this rebellion fueled sectarian 
conflict in the region. In the aftermath of its suppression, this conflict spi- 
raled out of control as the weakened Mughal state machinery in Panjab was 
unable to reassert a strong presence. As powerful Muslim zamindars like 
the Manj Rajputs and Qasur Afghans briefly threw in their lot with Mughal 
officials, their local rivals, the Jat peasants and zamindars, joined forces 
with the Sikhs at Amritsar. Appeals for jihad and dharamyudh by the Jat 
Sikhs and their local rivals point to the increased hostility and rivalry bet- 
ween the competing ethnic factions of Panjab in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Competition over land and resources was accompanied by 
cultural claims to a greater moral authority on the part of each group. 

In the hostile and militarized climate of eighteenth-century Panjab, 
the Khalsa as an institution dedicated to a martial way of life had a new 
relevance. It offered young Jat men a socially respectable means of 
employment, and also provided some soldiers the means for social mobility 
by allowing able commanders to become chiefs (sardars), and in some 
cases kings (rajas). The new Khalsa strengthened existing kin ties within 
the Jat clans through patronage networks, and also asserted the new com- 
munity’s claim to an elite warrior status. This claim was often made on 
the basis of mythical Rajput ancestors, references to the goddess Chandi’s 
boon to the Khalsa, but most important, through the daily soldiering activ- 
ities of the Khalsa rank and file. In other words, the Khalsa Sikhs became 
warriors through their actions—their karma—as much as by dharma, or 
dharam, the normative moral order to which they ascribed. These trends 
within the Khalsa tended to strengthen caste ties rather than dissolve 
them. Although historians of the Sikhs emphasize the egalitarian nature 
of the Khalsa, it is clear from the historical record that Khalsa identity was 
created both in relationship to Jat kinship patterns and an emphasis on 
the new warrior orientation of all Khalsa Sikhs. Khalsa culture did not 
negate the existing caste identities of its Jat members, but rather offered a 
higher ritual status, both through rituals like pahul and also by creating a 
martial culture that modeled itself on the Kshatriya values of Rajput castes. 
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These changes in Khalsa identity and culture were accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the status of Khalsa leaders. 

The character of the Khalsa misals changed radically during the eigh- 
teenth century. At the beginning of the century, most Khalsa Sikhs were Jat 
peasants; by the end of the century, many Jat Khalsa Sikhs were important 
political and religious leaders. Such chiefs oversaw vast patronage net- 
works that distributed wealth and status through many different commu- 
nities in Panjab. Small strips of land were parceled out to Khalsa Sikhs and 
other groups for their military service with misaldars, and many more peas- 
ants earned a living as soldiers. Although the beginning of the eighteenth 
century had been marked by constant appeals for dharamyudh, by the end 
of the century such appeals had become less frequent. Such dramatic 
changes within the Khalsa occurred gradually, and in the process of political 
and social accommodation, much of the radical social agenda of the Khalsa 
was diluted. The reliance on the biradari networks of the Jats made it 
impossible for Khalsa leaders to insist on the erasure of caste ties, and 
Khalsa Sikhs generally appeared to have resisted the attempts of reformers 
to enforce the rejection of preexisting caste and religious affiliations. 

Most Khalsa chiefs who came to power in the eighteenth century, like 
Alha Singh of Patiala, did so using their ethnic ties with Jat biradaris, and 
also by negotiating alliances with non-Sikh powers like the Afghans and 
the Mughal governors. Although their Khalsa identity was important in 
maintaining their status as sardars, and for mobilizing help from other 
Khalsa Sikhs, adhering rigidly to the concept of dharamyudh that domi- 
nated some of the mid-eighteenth century rahitnamas would have severely 
limited their chances of making alliances with stronger regional powers 
like the Afghans. Chiefs like Alha Singh were among the first to reject the 
admonishments of rahitnama writers who advocated a constant state of 
war between Sikhs and Muslims. At the same time, there were tensions 
for most Khalsa Sikhs in reconciling the other prescriptive demands of the 
rahitnamas with the marriage, birth, and mortuary rituals of their natal 
communities. In many cases, no distinctive Khalsa rituals had been cre- 
ated, and often, as we have seen, the rahitnamas contained contrary injunc- 
tions. From the repetitive nature of the proscriptions against such kinship 
rituals and folk practices found in the early rahitnamas, it would seem that 
most Khalsa Sikhs continued to follow the customs specific to their castes 
and biradaris, customs that the rahitnamas targeted for reform. 

As the examination of the careers of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia, and Alha Singh indicates, Khalsa chiefs in this period 
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resisted the framing of their struggle to establish political control as a 
dharamyudh. While most chiefs could and did utilize the rhetorical advan- 
tages of this language at times, they were well aware of the pitfalls of let- 
ting it govern their approach to organizing their policies. Far more 
pragmatic concerns of mulkgiri (conquest) and statecraft governed the 
actions of Sikh chiefs. These case studies illustrate how the actions of 
chiefs and their followers sparked new debates within the Khalsa 
community, which addressed the ways in which divergent practices could 
be controlled, sanctioned, or accommodated. They also illustrate the lack 
of consensus about what Khalsa norms of behavior should be toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, as political and religious leadership within 
the Khalsa became fragmented. 

The recent works of Dirk Kolff, William Pinch, and Jos Gommans have 
revealed how many peasant communities in precolonial South Asia 
achieved upward social mobility by working as soldiers and commanders 
in imperial armies. These works suggested that this transformation was 
accompanied by the adoption of elite warrior behavioral norms from the 
Rajputs and Mughals. Their ability to attract, and sometimes supplant, 
imperial patronage depended on their ability to recruit and organize peas- 
ant soldiers, or provide other critical resources such as intelligence or war- 
horses. This scholarly literature often cites Khalsa Sikhs as one of these 
groups. These arguments, however, have not paid sufficient attention to 
the distinctive religious ideology and cultural norms of groups such as the 
Sikhs. Khalsa religious texts constructed a warrior identity that was hostile 
to the courtly cultures of the Rajputs and the Mughals. The authors of 
Sikh religious texts criticized contractual services and practices of 
economic exchange implicit in naukari that were the norm in imperial 
courts. By contrast, they valorized the autonomy of Khalsa Sikhs and 
emphasized their greater masculinity. This perspective, however, still left 
certain pragmatic problems. Sikh chiefs who attempted to become 
independent rulers constantly faced the tensions between the Khalsa ide- 
ology of military service as a religious duty, with the eventual goal of cre- 
ating a joint Khalsa sovereignty, and the economic demands of the military 
labor market and peasant soldiers, besides the chief’s own desires to cre- 
ate autonomous kingdoms. To negotiate the competing demands of these 
ideas, Sikh chiefs oversaw generous patronage networks and. in formal 
ritualized gatherings such as gurmatas, symbolically acknowledged the 
egalitarian claims of the Khalsa. Unlike other peasant groups who claimed 
elite warrior status such as the Jats of Bharatpur or the Marathas, Khalsa 
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Sikhs never fully absorbed the elite Kshatriya values associated with older, 
established Rajput clans. Sikhs also, unlike other peasant groups, kept 
political power in their own hands, and did not share or cede political 
power to elite Brahman groups, as the Marathas did with the Peshwas. We 
need to pay greater attention to the counter-narratives of peasant groups 
who attempted to craft warrior identities outside of the patronage net- 
works and courtly norms of elite Rajputs and Mughals, and in particular 
the debates about ethical conduct and social hierarchies such self-invention 
unleashed, long before such debates rose to prominence in the colonial 
period. 

In adopting these strategies, Sikh chiefs fit into the pattern of other 
contemporary martial groups in India such as the Marathas, the Jats of 
Bharatpur, and the Afghans of Rohilkhand, although with a higher degree 
of resistance to the ossification of elite power. The newly created, fragile 
social status of such groups could only be asserted through shared rituals 
that shored up the prestige and izzat (honor) of the new leaders. Such rit- 
uals demanded recognition by other chiefs, both Sikh and non-Sikh. 
Within the Khalsa, the community-oriented basis for political organiza- 
tion also privileged clan leaders and sardars as representatives of impor- 
tant biradaris, so that no chief could afford to slight the prestige of other 
chiefs. Their cooperation was vital to preserving the links between Khalsa 
leaders and the Jat biradaris from which most Khalsa soldiers were 
recruited. The importance given to the symbolic preservation of the izzat 
of such representatives persisted even when the misal system ceased to 
exist. The close ties of chiefs and their soldiers also created a political 
structure that demanded even extremely powerful chiefs continue to be 
attentive to the discourse of Khalsa brotherhood and its ritual emphasis 
on face-saving ceremonies such as turban exchanges, which maintained 
the illusion of social parity long after a more stratified political order had 
emerged within the Khalsa panth. 

In the nineteenth century, most of Panjab would come under the rule 
of Ranjit Singh, the grandson of Charhat Singh, the founder of the 
Sukarchakia misal. Starting with the conquest of Lahore in 1799, Ranjit 
Singh gradually conquered the misals of west Panjab. Faced by the pres- 
sures of Ranjit Singh’s expansion, the chiefs between the Satlaj and 
Yamuna, including the Phulkian chiefs of Malwa, sought a protective alli- 
ance with the British in 1809.4 Thus, within a decade of the conquest of 
Amritsar by Ranjit Singh, the misal period had come to an end. The 
methods by which Ranjit Singh came to power were similar to those used 
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by earlier misal chiefs and underscore the continuing importance of Jat 
biradari ties and the preservation of izzat in Khalsa political culture. Ranjit 
Singh used matrimonial alliances, as well as ceremonies in which turbans 
were exchanged, to acquire most of his allies. In cases in which other Sikh 
chiefs were defeated, they were given jagirs so that they could maintain 
their izzat, and also aid Ranjit Singh with their remaining cavalry units in 
his expansionist agenda. Ranjit Singh also employed to an even greater 
degree the established custom of employing a diverse group of bureau- 
crats, soldiers, and administrators in his court that helped to root his 
administration in the wider cultural milieu of Panjab. The creation of 
Ranjit Singh’s rule thus depended on Khalsa conventions established dur- 
ing the misal period. 

The single largest difference in Ranjit Singh’s time was the fact that 
much of the state was brought under a single, centralized rule, and more 
stable, institutionalized mechanisms of revenue collection, administration, 
and record keeping were established.’ But even Ranjit Singh could not 
control the fissiparous tendencies of the Khalsa Sikhs. Conquest of the 
Malwa chiefs proved impossible once they entered into a protective alli- 
ance with the East India Company, and within a decade of Ranjit Singh’s 
death his empire fragmented due to the internal conflict among his sons 
and courtiers, who proved to be less astute in utilizing the established con- 
ventions of the misal period to contain and channel the restless political 
ambitions of the Khalsa Sikhs, or build alliances with the dominant non- 
Sikh elite and peasantry of Panjab.° 
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akal. Timelessness, God described as timelessness 

Akalis. Celibate Khalsa Sikh warriors who wear blue clothes 

Akal Takht. “Eternal Throne” built by Sixth Guru, Hargobind at Amritsar 

adharam. Evil, contrary to dharam 

amrit. Sweetened water or “nectar” used for Khalsa initiation 

avatar. Incarnation, manifestation of Hindu god or goddess 

Baisakhi. South Asian festival celebrating the first day of spring 

ban. Family or clan 

bani. Utterances or compositions of the gurus 

bandobast. Formal system of land management 

Bhai. Honorific title for Sikh scholars 

bhakti Devotion 

Bhatti. Muslim pastoral tribe descended from the Sidhu Brar Jats, found mainly in 
south and west Panjab 

biradari. “Brotherhood,” usually refers to a primary social unit of the same caste or 
clan, related by blood 

chakledar. Official administering the Mughal intermediary administrative unit bet- 
ween a pargana and a suba 

charan amrit. Older form of Sikh initiation in which the initiate is given water to 
drink that has first been touched by his master’s toe 

chaudhari. Village headman, usually from dominant ethnic group in village 

chhota ghalughara. “Smaller carnage” Refers to the massacre of Khalsa Sikhs in 1746 
by Lakhpat Rai, the diwan of Lahore 

dal. Small unit of cavalry or soldiers 

Dal Khalsa. Combined dals of the Khalsa chiefs 

darbar. Court 

Dasam Granth. Collection of works attributed to the Tenth Guru, but likely a mixture 
of compositions by his court poets and Guru Gobind Singh 

dharam. Duty, justice, faith, moral order; has multiple meanings 

dharamsala. “Refuge of dharam,” older name for gurdwara 

dharamyudh. Religious war 

dharamyudha. Warrior who participates in a dharamyudh 
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Diwali. Hindu festival that occurs during the autumn harvest 

diwan. Finance minister 

Dwapar yuga. Second cycle in the fourfold concept of cyclical time 

Farman official order 

faujdar. Mughal military commander, usually in charge of a garrisoned fort 

garhi. Mud fort 

giani. Scholar learned in Sikh scriptural lore 

Ghakkar. Muslim Rajput tribe in West Panjab 

granthi. Sikh cantor who recites the scriptures and leads prayer 

gurbilas. Literarlly “the sport or play of the Guru,’this refers to a literary genre that 
glorified the lives of the Gurus, most often the Sixth and Tenth Gurus. 

gurdwara. Sikh shrine 

gurugaddi. Seat or throne of the Gurus 

gurmata. Decision rendered by an open meeting of Sikhs 

Guru Granth Sahib. Sikh scripture, also called Adi Granth 

Guru Granth. the belief that the eternal Guru can be found in scripture 

Guru panth. Sikh belief that the eternal Guru is also present in any gathering of 
Sikhs 

Harmandir. Main Sikh shrine at center 

hom. Sacrificial fire ritual 

hukumnama. Letter sent by Sikh Gurus containing orders 

hundi. A letter of credit 

izzat. Honor 

jagir. Grant of revenue from the Mughal state to high officials in lieu of military or 
administrative services 

janamsakhis. Hagiographic stories about the lives of the Sikh gurus 

Jat. Ethnic group that migrated to north India in the fifth century, now mostly culti- 
vators; a dominant ethnic group within Sikhism 

jathas. Bands of soldiers 

jihad. Religiously sanctioned war against nonbelievers, can also refer to an “inner 
jihad” within one’s soul 

juneo. Sacred thread worn by high-caste Hindus 

Kali yuga. Fourth and most degenerate cycle of the fourfold concept of time 

kambali. Literally. “blanket money,” a charge imposed by Sikh chiefs 

karam. Actions 

kardars. Provincial administrative officers in Sikh territories 

karha prasad. Sanctified food made from ghee, sugar, and flour distributed at 
gurdwaras 

kes. Uncut hair 

kesdhari. Sikh who has taken amrit and keeps all five panj kakke, or markers of Khalsa 
identity 

Khalsa. Warrior Sikhs, a community created by the last Sikh Guru in 1699 
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khanda. Double-edged sword often used in Sikh ritual 

khande ki pahul. Khalsa baptismal rite in which sweetened water stirred with a 
khanda is given to the initiate 

khangah. Residential quarters for Sufis 

Khatri. Panjabi trading caste, believed to be Kshatriya 

khillat. Ceremonial robe of honor 

khullasa. Open, free 

Kshatriya. Warrior, second-ranking caste in the fourfold caste system 

Kurahit. An apostate Sikh 

langar. Gurdwara’s common kitchen providing free meals to all who come 

lila. Sport or play of divine figures in Indic mythologys 

madrasa. Islamic school 

maleccha. Barbarian, foreigner 

Majha. Land around Lahore and Amritsar in central Panjab 

Malwa. The area in south Panjab, between the Satlaj and the Yamuna 

Manj Rajputs. Rajputs in south Panjab who converted to Islam 

Manjha. The northern portion of the Bari Doab, around Amritsar and Lahore 

Maratha. Ethnic group from the Deccan, known for its massive cavalry and raiding 
in the eighteenth century 

masand. Seventeenth-century religious functionary whose job included conveying 
all donations to the gGurus 

meli. Associate 

mina. Contemptuous nickname given to Sikh dissenters, signifying a bullock with 
uneven horns, also name of a low-status caste 

misal. A large band of soldiers in eighteenth-century Panjab, organized under a mis- 
aldar or leader; the word refers to a file or report, and is related to the practice of 
various commanders reporting back to the misaldar. 

moksha. Liberation from the cycle of rebirth 

munshikhana. Records office 

murshid. Spiritual teacher 

nam simran. Repetition of the divine name, a meditation technique initiated by Guru 
Nanak 

Nanakpanthi. Term used for Sikhs who did not take the Khalsa initiation 

nawab. Honorary Mughal title, corruption of “naib” or “deputy” 

nazrana. Tribute often paid on special occasions like coronations 

nich jati. Low-status caste 

nirguna. “Without attributes,” a formless conception of god; see saguna 

pahul. Sikh rite of baptism; see khande ki pahul 

panch. Literally, “five,” also member of panchayat, see below 

panchayat. Five-member governing body of a caste or a village 

panj piare. “The Five Beloved,” refers to the requisite five Khalsa Sikhs required to 
conduct most Khalsa ceremonies 
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panj kakke. Five “K’s’—markers of Khalsa identity—uncut hair (kes), steel bangle 
(kara), comb (kanga), short undergarment (kachha), and dagger (kirpan) 

panth. Community, refers collectively to all Sikhs, and also specifically to various 
groups within Sikhism, such as the Khalsa panth 

pargana. Smallest unit in the Mughal administrative system 

patti. “Strip” of land whose revenues were awarded to Sikh soldiers 

prem. love 

Puranas. Medieval chronicles with mythological stories written in Sanskrit 

rahit. The Sikh code of conduct 

rahitnama. Prescriptive literature describing the rahit 

raj. Rule 

raja. Ruler or king 

rakhi. Protection money paid by peasants to Sikh chiefs 

rasa. Literally “juice,” refers to the dominant flavor or mood evoked in a work of art 
or literature 

rayat. Peasant 

saguna. “With attributes,” god viewed in any physical form;, see nirguna 

Sahajdhari. Sikh who has not adopted Khalsa identity 

sahukar. Banker, merchant 

sakhis. Texts containing stories of the Sikh Gurus (also janamsakhis) 

sanad. Official document in Mughal administration that confers a particular office or 
privileges 

sangat, sat sangat. Congregation 

sant. Holy person, spiritual intercessor 

sardar. A leader of soldiers, a chief 

shakti. Energy, usually associated with goddesses 

shastric. Gleaned from the Hindu law books or shastras 

Sikh. “Disciple,” refers to one who practices Sikhism 

suba. Mughal province 

subedar. Governor of province 

tilak. Mark of honor put on the forehead of a dignitary 

Treta yuga. Third cycle in the fourfold concept of time 

varna. Caste 

vars. Heroic odes written in Panjabi 

wadda ghalughara. “Great carnage” of Sikhs by Afghans in 1765 

wazir. Minister 

Wattu. Tribal group in northwestern Panjab 

Zamindar. Usually head of regional clans, who collected land revenue for a small 
area; the word in Persian literally means “holder of land.” 
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1. For a more detailed study of the compilation of the Sikh scripture, see Gurinder 
Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2001), and Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib: Canon, Meaning, and 
Authority (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000). 

2. The creation of the Khalsa and the eventual political supremacy of the Khalsa 
Sikhs has been examined in detail by numerous historians. The meticulously 
researched but most accessible of these remains J. S. Grewal’s The New Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. II.3: The Sikhs of the Punjab (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990). A more detailed account of the land revenue system of the Sikhs is 
provided by Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs: Late Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Centuries (New Delhi: Manohar, 1978). Veena Sachdeva explores the 
political structures of eighteenth-century Panjab in Polity and Economy of the 
Punjab during the Late Eighteenth Century (New Delhi: Manohar, 1993). 

3. Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, S.H.R. 1442D, Sikh History Research Library, 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, ff. 19a, 28a—b. Until recently the earliest dated manu- 
script of this work was thought to be a copy made in 1718. More recently, the work 
of Karamjit Malhotra and Gurinder Singh Mann places the creation of this work in 
the last years of Guru Gobind Singh’s life. For a discussion of this dating contro- 
versy, see J. S. Grewal, “To Update Guru Gobind Singh: New Dimensions of 
Historical Scholarship,” Journal of Regional Studies 13-14 (2007-2008): 59-Go. 

4. Among the first to note some discrepancies between the historical records about 
the origins of the Khalsa were J. S. Grewal and W. H. McLeod. J. S. Grewal, From 
Guru Nanak to Maharajah Ranjit Singh: Essays in Sikh History (Amritsar: Guru 
Nanak Dev University, 1982), 86-87. W. H. McLeod initially examined this briefly 
in The Sikhs: History, Religion, and Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1989), 61-Go. A few years later, he published a detailed analysis of the historical 
development of the Khalsa rahit or code of conduct: W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the 
Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
Pashaura Singh has also argued along these lines in suggesting that the full nar- 
rative of the Khalsa’s creation and the Khalsa rahit developed gradually, in 
“Formulation of the Convention of the Five Ks: A Focus on the Evolution of the 
Khalsa Rahit,” International Journal of Punjab Studies 6.2 (1999): 155-156. 
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5. Few rahitname or gurbilas works can be dated securely. For an examination of these 
dating controversies, see McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 59-81. An alternative view 
that argues for an earlier dating of many of these texts is that of Gurinder Singh 
Mann, “Sources for the Study of Guru Gobind Singh’s Life and Times,” Journal of 
Punjab Studies 15.1-2 (Spring—Fall 2008): 247-259. Mann raises the possibility 
that many of the rahitnamas contain a core that was written in late 1690s or I7I0s, 
and portions that were appended later. Even if one accepts this possibility, one 
must still tussle with designing a methodology that can clearly separate original 
verses from those added later. Without a clear manuscript trace of such latter addi- 
tions it is difficult to discern if these consisted only of sections added to the end, or 
a wholesale revision and interpolation of verses within the texts. Most recently, 
J. S. Grewal has accepted the earlier dates for key texts such as Sainapati’s Gursobha 
and some rahitname. See Grewal, “To Update Guru Gobind Singh,” 58-Go, 68. 
This debate is likely to grow as more research on early manuscripts of these texts 
continues. The majority of securely dated primary sources for the early decades of 
the Khalsa’s history, then, are Persian news reports (akhbarat), court histories, and 
memoirs, most frequently authored by Mughal officials and their associates. Since 
this was also a period in which Khalsa Sikhs were perceived as rebels and trouble- 
makers by the Mughal state, such sources rarely offer an unbiased view of Khalsa 
Sikhs. For a further discussion of this issue, see chapter 3. 

6. The dating and authorship of many of the gurbilas texts is not secure. The earliest 
such narrative is probably the Gursobha of Sainapati, which is variously dated from 
701 to 1741. Sainpati clearly notes 1701 as the year he began writing this work, but 
the date of completion is controversial. W. H. McLeod has suggested r711 as the 
year of completion of this text as a date more consistent with the contents of this 
work; see Sikhs of the Khalsa, 59-60. The text, however, does not mention any 
events after the Guru's death in 1708, so the r711 date is also problematic. See J. S. 
Grewal’s comments on this, cited above. The description of the creation of the 
Khalsa in this text is very brief. Koer Singh’s work, on the other hand, has a more 
detailed description, but is considerably later. Although Shamsher Singh “Ashok,” 
the editor of one of the printed versions, dates Gurbilas Patshahi Das to 1751, this is 
based on a controversial reading of the verse, which has a change of meter. The 
literary scholar Surjit Hans makes a case for a later date, thus we have a range of 
possible dates from the late eighteenth century to the early nineteenth. For details, 
see Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature (Jalandhar: 
ABS Publications, 1988), 266. I examine this controversy further in chapter 7, but 
note here that Hans’s points as easily relate to the mid-to-late eighteenth century 
as to the early nineteenth. The published version with Ashok’s comments on the 
dating can be found in Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Das, edited by Shamsher 
Singh “Ashok” (Patiala: Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1999), 
viii. What is clear despite this debate, however, is that Koer Singh was not present 
at the Khalsa’s creation, and his work presents a mid-to-late eighteenth-century 
perception of how and why the Khalsa was founded. 

7. Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Das, 9: 9-12, pp. 108-109. 
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Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Das, 9:13-29, pp. 109-110. 

For a description of the modern ceremony of khande ki pahul see W. H. McLeod, 
Textual Sources for the Study of Sikhism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1990), 83-86. 


. Other than the gurbilas narratives of Sainapati and Koer Singh mentioned in note 


5 above, other eighteenth-century accounts include the gurbilas narratives of 
Sukha Singh, Chaupa Singh, Seva Das Udasi, and Kesar Singh Chibbar. This 
genre remained popular into the modern period, when Giani Gian Singh pub- 
lished his multivolume version of Tawarikh Guru Khalsa in 1898, and versions of 
these continued to be published, such as the latest edition of Gian Singh’s work 
for the 300th anniversary of the founding of the Khalsa. Giani Gian Singh, 
Tawarikh Guru Khalsa (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1999). That popular retellings of 
the Baisakhi events in the gurbilas style remain influential is clear when one reads 
more recent scholarly accounts of the Khalsa; for example, see Bhagat Singh, 
History of the Sikh Misals (Patiala: Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, 1993). 
Virtually all gurbilas texts, save that of Sainapati, include a description of the 
Tenth Guru organizing a complicated ritual to invoke the blessings of one of 
the fierce warrior incarnations of the goddess Durga prior to the creation of 
the Khalsa. The mythology of this event was offensive to the Sikh reformers 
of the colonial period, who were deeply concerned about excising those Hindu 
and folk elements they believed had accreted to Sikh traditions during the 
premodern period. A highly influential text in this regard was Bhai Kahn Singh 
Nabha’s Hum Hindu Nahin, edited by Gurdit Singh Giani (1898; reprint 
Amritsar: Shri Guru Singh Sabha Shatabdi Committee, 1973), 1-4. Such cere- 
monies are among the many mythological elements absent from modern 
accounts of the Khalsa. 

See W. H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama (Dunedin: University of 
Otago Press, 1987). 175; also Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, edited 
by Bhai Vir Singh (1935; reprint New Delhi: Bhai Vir Singh Sahit Sadan, 1993), 
45-46. Bhangu claims that another motive of the Guru was to create a core of 
disciples who were warriors, and thus the baptism of the sword—khande ki 
pahul—and other martial rituals were implemented. 


. This metaphor occurs in many later gurbilas works. Sukha Singh’s 1797 work, 


Gurbilas Patshahi Das, makes extensive use of this to contrast the oppression of 
peasants by the established rulers of the period, which Sukha Singh likens to 
that of birds of prey swooping down on small birds. By contrast, the Tenth Guru 
reveals his power by setting sparrows to chase hawks. Gurbilas, edited by Jay 
Bhagvan Goyal (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1970), 184. 

Dirk H. A. Kolff, Naukar, Rajput, and Sepoy: The Ethnohistory of the Military 
Labour Market in Hindustan, 1450-1850 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990); Stewart Gordon, The New Cambridge History of India, II.4: The 
Marathas, 1600-1818 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993); William 
R. Pinch, Warrior Ascetics and Indian Empires (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006). 
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J. S. Grewal estimates that Sikhs, including Khalsa Sikhs, accounted for perhaps 
12 percent of the population by the mid-nineteenth century, clustered most 
densely around Lahore and Amritsar. This was at the height of Sikh power under 
Ranjit Singh, and it is likely that the figure for Khalsa Sikhs was much lower 
through the eighteenth century. For a discussion of the problems with the later 
colonial census figures for Sikhs, narrowly defined by the British as Khalsa 
Sikhs, see Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, 
Identity, and Diversity in the Sikh Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994), 209-216. 

In the past two decades there has been a significant shift in understanding 
peasant mobility during the Mughal period in South Asia, particularly through 
the participation of peasant soldiers in what the scholar Kolff, cited above, has 
described as a vast “military labor market.” Kolff’s argument that the elite 
warrior status of “Rajput” marked an occupational category rather than a 
hereditary one alone has been significantly expanded by other scholars exam- 
ining the transformation of caste, religious, and tribal identities within the 
framework of the occupational mobility of peasant groups in South Asian 
armies. Important contributions include Seema Alavi’s examination of the 
“sepoys” in the East India Company’s armies—The Sepoys and the Company: 
Tradition and Transition in Northern India, 1770-1830 (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1995); William R. Pinch’s examination of Hindu monks, Warrior Ascetics 
and Indian Empires; and Jos Gomman’s study of the Rohilla Afghans, The Rise 
of the Indo-Afghan Empire, c. 1710-1780 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1995; Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1999). 

I use “vernacular” and “cosmopolitan” in reference to the work of Sheldon Pollock, 
particularly in understanding how the local/vernacular creates itself in constant 
dialogue with the global/cosmopolitan. See his “Ihe Cosmopolitan Vernacular,” 
Journal of Asian Studies 57.1 (February 1998): 33-34. In the case of the Sikhs of the 
eighteenth century, we see a shaping of a vernacular identity in reference to two 
important “cosmopolitan” cultures: the Persian literary and cultural ambiance of 
the Mughal court and nobility, and the Braj-centered culture of Vaishnava bhakti. 
As chapters 6 and 7 indicate, Sikh courts borrowed and adapted ceremonies, liter- 
ature, anda sense of “local” identity in a dialogic interaction with both these impor- 
tant cosmopolitan cultures. 

For example, Sainapati’s account mentions the objections of high-caste Khatri 
traders in following Khalsa customs and their use of a social and economic boy- 
cott against their caste fellows. See Kavi Sainapat Krit Sri Gursobha, edited by 
Shamsher Singh “Ashok” (Amritsar: Sikh History Research Board, Shiromani 
Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, 1967), 51-52. Kesar Singh Chibbar, writing 
in 1769, not only mentions the split between the Tat Khalsa and Bandaiyas in 
the early Khalsa but also criticizes the Sikh rulers of his own time for the political 
and moral chaos of the age. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chibbar Krit 
Bansavalinama Dasam Patshahian Ka, edited by Piara Singh Padam (Amritsar: 
Singh Brothers, 1997), 216, 233. 
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This trend is clearly visible in mid-eighteenth-century texts. See Kesar Singh 
Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 139-140; and McLeod, Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama, 
89-90. 

Such denunciations start becoming common with the Sikh reform movements 
that began at the end of the nineteenth century. For example, see the 1899 pam- 
phlet of Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, Hum Hindu Nahin, 1. These dismissals are also 
found in more recent works that decry the “superstitious and Brahmin-ridden” 
Sikh courts. Surjit Singh Gandhi, Sikhs in the Eighteenth Century (Amritsar: Singh 
Brothers, 1999), 695. 

Alha Singh, the founder of the state of Patiala, discussed in chapter 5, venerated 
and supported local saints, not all of them Khalsa Sikhs. Halat-i-Rajgan-i-Patiala. 
M/942, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, f. 8b. Alha Singh’s son Sardul Singh mar- 
ried one wife by orthodox rites, but also married the widow of one of his cousins, 
through a folk rite called chadar dalna. Widow remarriage is a practice associ- 
ated with peasant communities rather than the warrior groups the Khalsa Sikhs 
aspired to become; certainly in later generations of this family, the practice dis- 
appears. Lepel H. Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, Being the History of the Principal 
States in the Punjab and Their Political Relations with the British Government 
(1870; reprint, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988), 29-30. 

Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries, 77-80. 

McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 265, 282, 287, 288, 290, 296. 

Among the first studies to do this was that of Irfan Habib, “The Jatts of Panjab 
and Sindh,” in Harbans Singh and N. G. Barrier, eds., Essays in Honor of Dr. 
Ganda Singh (Patiala: Publication Bureau, Punjabi University. 1967), 92-103. 
Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries, 89-91. 

Louis E. Fenech, The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of 
Men (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008), 58-68. This is one of the few 
studies that examine notions of courtliness in the Sikh world with reference to 
the larger Indo-Persian context of the period. 

Tony Ballantyne, Between Colonialism and Diaspora: Sikh Cultural Formations in 
an Imperial World (Durham: Duke University Press, 2006), 4-17. 

See Kolff, Naukar, Rajput, and Sepoy, and Pinch, Warrior Ascetics and Indian 
Empires, cited above. Also, Gordon, The Marathas, 1600-1818; Richard Eaton, 
Sufis of Byapur 1300-1700: Social Roles of Sufis in Medieval India (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1978). 

Stewart Gordon, Marathas, Marauders, and State Formation in Eighteenth-Century 
India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994), 182-183, 207. 

Rosalind O’Hanlan, “Masculinity and the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad,” in 
Bodies in Contact: Rethinking Colonial Encounters in World History, edited by Tony 
Ballantyne and Antoinette Bruton (Durham: Duke University Press, 2005), 
19-37 

For Sikh studies, the notable contribution in this field is that of Oberoi, The 
Construction of Religious Boundaries, 3-19. More recently, see Arvind Mandair, 
“The Politics of Nonduality: Reassessing the Work of Transcendence in Modern 
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Sikh Theology,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 74.3 (September 
2006): 646-673. 

The notion of an internal struggle is particularly prominent in the Chaubis 
Avtar section, in which the sage Matsyanra counsels King Parasnath, refer- 
ring to the contest between bibek or discernment and abibek or ignorance. 
Arguing that warriors are particularly prone to the follies of warrior dharam, 
such as Greed, Pride, Violence, the sage counsels the king to espouse 
Knowledge, Mercy, and Peace. The metaphorical allusions in this passage 
draw a complex analogy between the battlefield and the emotions, virtues, 
and sins that trouble the psyche of an undisciplined warrior; Dasam Granth, 
687-709. In the same section of this text, when describing the coming of the 
last incarnation, the Kalki Avtar (5770-571), the text refers to dharamyudh as 
an actual physical battle between the forces of righteousness (din) and 
unrighteousness. 

See, for example, McLeod’s dating and contents of the late-eighteenth-century 
Daya Singh Rahitnama. It is worth noting that although Muslims are referred to 
in most rahit works as “Turks,” the reference is not only to one ethnic group or 
the Mughal state. As the prohibitions against worshiping pirs, reading Persian, 
or consuming halal meat suggest, this text advocates a broad social separation 
from and antagonism to Muslims. The ethnic category of “Turk” here is being 
used as a pejorative rather than as an ethnic designation. McLeod, Sikhs of the 
Khalsa, 122-123, 130-131. 

In reading the sources for this project in conjunction with the genre conven- 
tions in which they were created, I am influenced by the work of Velcheru 
Narayana Rao, David Shulman, and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Textures of Time: 
Writing History in South India, 1600-1800 (New York: Other Press, 2003). But I 
am mindful of the critiques offered to this last work by the recent articles by 
Sheldon Pollock, Rama Mantena, and Christopher Chekuri in History and 
Theory 46 (2007), and Sumit Guha, “Speaking Historically: The Changing 
Voices of Historical Narration in Western India, 1400-1900,” American History 
Review 109 (2004): 1089-1090. Certainly in the eighteenth century, the form of 
both rahitnama and gurbilas texts were still fluid, and tracking how the genre 
changed, and the communities created through the texts, or involved in their 
transmission is an important part of my analysis. 

I allude here to Romila Thapar’s well-known work “Society and Historical 
Consciousness: The Itihasa-Purana Tradition,” in her Interpreting Early India 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992), 13'7-173. 

Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries, 305-3006. 

Narendra K. Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1936), 
2-3. 

Indubhushan Bannerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. 1 (Calcutta: AMC, 1963), 
11-13. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. III (1938, reprint, 
Bombay: Orient Longman, 1991). 
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A fascinating account of the pamphleteering and organized protests about these 
issues appears in Kenneth W. Jones, “Ham Hindu Nahin: Arya Sikh Relations, 
1877-1905,” Journal of Asian Studies 32.3 (May 1973): 457-475. 

Historians outside Panjab, such as Bannerjee, were not unaware of this. In his 
Appendix entitled “Hindu Divinities in the Japji,” Bannerjee takes Teja Singh to 
task for misrepresenting Guru’s Nank’s view of the divine, but fails to realize 
that his own concept of “Hinduism” is perhaps as ahistorical, and dependent on 
modern ideas, as Teja Singh’s reformist view of Sikhism. Bannerjee, Evolution of 
the Khalsa, 2'77-279. 

Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries, ch. 6. 

Particularly notable in this regard were the serialized novels of Bhai Vir Singh. 
For a discussion of his life and works, see Rajnish Kumar, Bhai Vir Singh, A 
Critical Appraisal (Patiala: Languages Department, Punjabi University, 1978). 
Cynthia K. Mahmood, Fighting for Faith and Nation: Dialogues with Sikh Militants 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1996), 37. 


CHAPTER 2 


. The differences in the surviving written accounts of the origins of the Khalsa 


indicate changes in oral traditions and memory. The earliest written account is 
Sainapati’s Gursobha, which is extensively examined in this chapter. Although 
there is some controversy regarding the dating of this text, the scholarly con- 
sensus seems to have moved toward accepting 1708 as the most likely date for 
its composition. See notes 6-7 in the previous chapter for more information 
about this debate. The next complete narratives of the creation of the Khalsa 
appear to be the accounts by two Chibbar Brahmans whose family had close 
connections to the Guru’s own family. One of these is the rahitnama, or a book 
on the Khalsa code of conduct, attributed to Chaupa Singh and written in the 
mid-eighteenth century, although there is internal evidence in the text that 
much of the narrative portions are latter additions. See W. H. McLeod, The 
Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama (Dunedin: Otago University Press, 1987), 26. In 
1769, Kesar Singh Chibbar completed his Bansavalinama. These two texts have 
close similarities in their narrative of the Khalsa’s founding. Later in the eigh- 
teenth century, many other hagiographic accounts of the Guru's life appear 
including Sarup Das Bhalla’s Mahima Prakash (1776), and the Gurbilas Patshahi 
Das of Sukha Singh (1797) and Koer Singh (1751/late eighteenth—early nineteenth 
centuries?). The relatively sparse description in Sainapati’s text, as we shall see 
in successive chapters, stands in stark contrast to the increasingly more elabo- 
rate and detailed narratives that become current by the end of the eighteenth 
century. 


. This is an extensively mined theme in the history of Sikhism. The debate is too 


extensive to be revisited in toto here, and this book will examine these theories 
in greater detail in successive chapters; however, two approaches to the prob- 
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lems of sources in analyzing what happened in 1699 have emerged. Some 
scholars have accepted that oral traditions regarding the “beheading” of the first 
five Khalsa Sikhs, the panj piare, the initiation ceremony of khande ki pahul, and 
the elaboration of the Khalsa rahit, including the five physical markers of Khalsa 
identity (panj kakke) are factually accurate. This view can be seen in early his- 
tories of the Sikh such as those of Hari Ram Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Vol. 1: 
The Sikh Gurus, 1469-1708 (1952; reprint, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 
1978), 269-272; as well as more recently in Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh 
Misals (Patila: Publications Bureau, Punjabi University, 1993), 16-17. Pashaura 
Singh has argued quite differently, suggesting that the full narrative of the 
Khalsa’s creation and the Khalsa rahit developed gradually, in “Formulation of 
the Convention of the Five Ks: A Focus on the Evolution of the Khalsa Rahit,” 
International Journal of Panjab Studies 6.2 (1999): 155-156. W. H. McLeod has 
offered the most recent and detailed examination of this evolutionary model in 
his Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2003). J. S. Grewal initially took a cautious approach, partially accepting 
that some parts of the rahit might have developed after the Khalsa’s founding. 
See Grewal’s Sikh Ideology, Polity, and Social Order (New Delhi: Manohar, 1996), 
61-63. More recently, he has accepted Gurinder Singh Mann’s argument that 
much of the Khalsa rahit was formulated during the lifetime of the Tenth Guru. 
See Grewal, “To Update Guru Gobind Singh: New Dimensions of Historical 
Scholarship,” Journal of Regional Studies 13-14 (2007-2008): 39-73. 

3. There are two authoritative printed versions of the Gursobha available, based on 
two different sets of manuscripts. I will be using the edition compiled by 
Shamsher Singh “Ashok” and based on two manuscripts from the Sikh Reference 
Library in Amritsar. His research predates the damage done to this collection 
during Operation Bluestar in 1984, when the Indian Army attacked the Golden 
Temple complex in Amritsar; Shri Gursobha (Kavi Sainapati Rachit) (Amritsar: 
Sikh History Research Board, Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, 
1967). The other edition is Ganda Singh’s edition of Kavi Sainapati Krit Sri 
Gursobha (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1967). Ganda Singh used manuscripts in 
the Guru Nanak Dev University collection, also in Amritsar. The two texts appear 
to follow each other closely, with only minor variations in spelling. 

Bachitra Natak now exists as part of the much larger text called the Dasam 
Granth, a scripture attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. I will take up the compli- 
cated issues surrounding the authorship and compilation of the Dasam Granth 
in the next chapter. Scholars of Sikhism now generally accept that not all of the 
Dasam Granth could have been authored by Guru Gobind Singh; however, 
Bachitra Natak is an older text that is also cited as a source by Sainapati, and 
therefore already existed and was used by poets such as in the Guru’s court. It is 
not clear who wrote it or when, since Sainapati does not mention this; however 
the internal evidence points to a date around 1696-1699. The text clearly pre- 
dates the founding of the Khalsa, and mentions events such as the presence of 
Prince Muazzam in the Panjab hills, which occurred around 1696. For a 
discussion of this evidence, see S. S. Bal and J. S. Grewal, eds., Guru Gobind 
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Singh: A Biographical Study (Chandigarh: Punjab University, 1967) 100, 222, 
notes 75, 76. My own citations of Bachitra Natak are from a modern standard 
edition of the Dasam Granth prepared by Giani Mahendra Singh Ratan, Sri 
Dasam Guru Granth Sahibji (Amritsar: Bhai Chattar Singh and Bhai Jivan Singh 
Publishers, 1989) referenced henceforth as Bachitra Natak (DG). Chapter and 
verse numbers follow page citations. 


. Shamsher Singh “Ashok,” ed., Guru Khalsa de Nishan te Hukumname (Amritsar: 


Sikh Itihas Research Board, 1967), 55, 57, 59, 60. Also see Bal and Grewal, Guru 
Gobind Singh, 86. 


. For an authoritative review of the traditional historiography of the Tenth Guru’s 


court poets as well as their actual manuscript production, see Louis E. Fenech, 
The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of Men (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), 132-164. 


. Shamsher Singh “Ashok,” relying on a nineteenth-century account, reaches the 


conclusion that Sainapati finished his work in 1711, on the basis of one possible 
reading of the verse in which Sainapati mentions the date of composition, 
Gursobha, 4. A much stronger case in favor of this date is made by the internal 
evidence in this text, since it mentions events after 1701 (the date of composition 
based on another possible interpretation of the verse), and does not mention 
events after 1708, thus eliminating 1741 as the third possible date. For a thor- 
ough examination of this debate, see McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 59-Go. The 
evidence for 1711, rather than 1708, is not clearly presented. 


. Tav prasadi guru updese, janam janam ke mite andese. 


Tab yahi kit patit man ayo, bhai kripa guru marg payo. 
Tab man mit mohi min bhakhi, pragat karo satguru ki sakhi. 


Sainapati, Gursobha, 10. 


8. Sainapati, Gursobha, to. 


9. Interestingly, the author of Bachitra Natak admits this as well, as he says “Some 
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read the Koran and some the Puranas, however, in not seeking the protection of 
the almighty they fall victim to spurious dharams.” Bachitra Natak (DG), 
58.6:47. 

John F. Richards notes that the only early-modern empire that rivaled the Mughal 
in territory was that of Ming China. See The New Cambridge History of India, Vol. 
1.5: The Mughal Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 1. 
This process in Panjab is fully described in a detailed study by Chetan Singh, 
Region and Empire: Panjab in the Seventeenth Century (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1991). 

Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India: Awadh and the 
Panjab, 1707-1748 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1986), 140-141. 


. The Eleventh Var (a long verse poem) of Bhai Gurdas mentions the caste of sev- 


eral Sikhs at the time of the first six Gurus. Jat names become more common in 
the later periods. Also, of the individuals mentioned living outside of Panjab, 
most are Khatris. Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas, Vol. 1, edited by Jodh Singh 
(Patiala: Vision and Venture, 1998), 289-301. 
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See note 13 above and also Alam, Crisis of Empire, 142, 150-152, 239. Alam argues 
that Khatris continued to migrate to other parts of South Asia in search of ser- 
vice jobs and trade, 172-174. 


. Jahangir’s motives are partially revealed in his memoirs. He writes: “there was a 


Hindu named Arjun, in the garments of sainthood and sanctity, so much so that 
he had captured many of the simple-hearted of the Hindus, and even of the 
ignorant and foolish worshipers of Islam, by his ways and manners, and they 
had loudly sounded the drum of his holiness. The called him Guru, and from all 
sides stupid people crowded to worship and manifest complete faith in him. For 
three or four generations (of spiritual successors) they had kept this shop warm. 
Many times it occurred to me to put a stop to this vain affair or bring him into 
the assembly of the people of Islam. At last when Khusrau passed along this 
road this insignificant fellow proposed to wait upon him. Khusrau happened to 
halt at the place where he was, and he came out and did homage to him. He 
behaved to Khusrau in certain special ways, and made on his forehead a finger- 
mark in saffron, which the Indians (Hinduwan) call qashq, and is considered 
propitious. When this came to my ears and I clearly understood his folly, I 
ordered them to produce him and handed over his houses, dwelling-places, and 
children to Murtaza Khan, and having confiscated his property, commanded 
that he should be put to death.” Nur-ud-din Jahangir, The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or 
Memoirs of Jahangir, edited by Henry Beveridge, translated by Alexander Rogers, 
(1909; reprint, Delhi: Low Price Publications, 1999), 72. 

J. S. Grewal has reached this conclusion in his own work in analyzing the pro- 
tection offered by Akbar’s administration. See his Sikhs of the Panjab, Go-61. 


. Grewal, Sikhs of the Panjab, 55-56. These schismatic groups were led by descen- 


dents of the first five Gurus. In virtually each generation the sons of the previous 
Guru disputed the rights of the Guru’s designated spiritual successor, who until 
the Fifth Guru's time was often not a blood relative but a favored disciple. As blood 
relatives, the sons could lay a legal claim to lands and property of the previous 
Guru, thus forcing the new Guru to move to a different area. Even after the 
succession of the Gurus became hereditary in the seventeenth century, the Guru 
still retained the right to choose his successor among his family members, and 
rival claimants from within the family continued to be a problem. See chart 2.1. 
For Jahangir’s erratic treatment of other religious leaders in the Jain and Muslim 
community, see Ellison B. Findly, “Jahangir’s Vow of Non-violence,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 107.2 (April-June 1987): 245-256. 

Mobad, Dabistan-t Mazahib, Vol. 1, edited by Rahim Rezazade (Tehran: 
Ketabkhane Zuri, 1983), 207. 

The identity of “Mobad” has long been a subject of discussion among scholars. 
In a recent article M. Athar Ali provides convincing argument from within the 
text that the identification of the author with Muhsin Fani or other poets of the 
seventeenth century is incorrect. Ali also argues that although the author was 
undoubtedly of Zoroastrian origins, he deliberately avoids revealing his personal 
name or his religion in later life. Ali argues that the end of the book clearly states 
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Mobad’s desire to present the religious beliefs of diverse groups in his own time 
“from the lips of persons possessed of those beliefs and from their own books.” 
See M. Athar Ali, “Pursuing an Elusive Seeker of Universal Truth—The Identity 
and Environment of the Author of Dabistan-i Mazahib,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 9.3 (November 1999): 365-367. Mobad mentions meeting the 
Sixth and Seventh Gurus and their followers. Mobad, Dabistan-i Mazahib, 
210-211. 

Mobad, Dabistan-i Mazahib, 207. 

Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas, 131, Var 26, pauri 24. The translation is my 
own. 

Grewal, Sikhs of the Panjab, 64. 

Grewal, Sikhs of the Panjab, 64-65. 

Deol, “The Minas and Their Literature,” Journal of American Oriental Society 118 
(1998): 180. 

Mobad, Dabistan-i Mazahib, 206. 

This information is not in the printed text that I have cited earlier, but occurs in 
the longer and older version of a manuscript copy of the Dabistan-e Mazahib 
from Aligarh. This section has been translated and published by Irfan Habib in 
Sikh History from Persian Sources, translated by Irfan Habib, edited by J. S. 
Grewal and Irfan Habib (New Delhi: Indian History Congress and Tulika, 2001), 
73° 

The Seventh Guru's older son Ram Rai was sent as a hostage to the Mughal 
court to ensure his father’s cooperation. Before his death, however, the Seventh 
Guru designated the younger Har Krishan to the Guru’s seat. The boy Guru was 
summoned to Delhi as well, but unfortunately died unexpectedly of smallpox. It 
was during this crisis that Guru Gobind Singh’s father, the Ninth Guru, rose to 
the leadership of the panth, although he had been overlooked in the previous 
two successions. See Grewal, Sikhs of the Panjab, 69. 

J. S. Grewal, “The Dissidents,” From Guru Nanak to Maharajah Ranjit Singh 
(Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 1982), 50-63. 

Sabinderjit Singh Sagar, Hukumnamas of Guru Tegh Bahadur: A Historical Study 
(Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2002), 29-31. 

Grewal, Sikhs of the Panjab, 70. 

Most historians have relied on Ghulam Hussain’s Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, a 
Persian history of the Mughals written a century after Tegh Bahadur’s death. 
Hussain claimed that the Guru had been inciting trouble in rural Panjab, tak- 
ing money from the Hindus. Khushwant Singh has pointed out both the inac- 
curacies in the original text as well as the faulty translations used by historians 
like Cunningham, which call into doubt these narratives of the Guru’s mission 
and his execution. See Khushwant Singh, History of the Sikhs, Vol. 1: 1469-1839 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991), 73. 

Jeevan Deol, “Eighteenth Century Khalsa Identity: Discourse, Praxis, and 
Narrative,” in Sikh Religion, Culture, and Ethnicity, edited by Christopher Shackle, 
Gurharpal Singh, and Arvind-pal Singh Mandair (Surrey: Curzon, 2000), 40. 
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The four battles between the Guru and various combinations of local rulers 
and their Mughal allies form the bulk of Bachitra Natak. These include the 
battle of Bhangani (8:1-38), the battle of Nadaun (9:1-24), the battle with the 
Khanzada (10:1-10), and the battle with Hussaini (11:1-69). A very similar 
description occurs in Adhyays 2-5 of Sainpati’s work. See Sainapati Gursobha, 
14-28. 

See, for example, the similar placement and number of verses of the Bachitra 
Natak section in each of the oldest copies of the Dasam Granth, in Rattan Singh 
Jaggi, Dasam Granth ki Pauranik Prasthbhumi (New Delhi: Bharat Sahitya Mandir, 
1965), 66-67. 

This has been one explanation offered, since the text has views that do not accord 
with the modern understanding of Guru Gobind Singh’s teachings. We do know 
from hagiographic sources that the Guru employed several such poets, of whom 
Sainapati, our other author, was one. However, the use of the first-person narra- 
tive is rare in the genres used by court poets. Another possibility could be that 
the earlier portions or adhyays and the last one are later addition interpolated 
into the Guru’s own compositions, which are chiefly about his battles. However, 
all these arguments are purely speculative. The internal evidence does not show 
any significant change in language or style, and without early manuscripts of 
this text it is difficult to know what the original composition of the Bachitra 
Natak was before its compilation into the Dasam Granth. 

Bachitra Natak (DG), 48-49; 2:20-29. 

Allison Busch’s study of Kesavdas suggests that by the seventeenth century, 
innovations in the courtly biography styles were making it possible to represent 
individuals who would formerly not have been eulogized in this genre. See in 
particular Kesavdas’s treatment of Emperor Jahangir. It is likely that the choice 
of a courtly style rather than a hagiographic style seemed more apt for a repre- 
sentation of the Guru's life to his court. “Literary Responses to the Mughal 
Imperium: The Historical Poems of Kesavdas,” South Asia Research 25.1 (May 
2005): 46-47. 

Bal and Grewal, Guru Gobind Singh, 50-51. 

Bachitra Natak (DG), 56.6:16-17. 

Bachitra Natak (DG), 39.1:1-5. 

Bachitra Natak (DG), 47.2:10-12. 

The description of the infighting among the ancestors of the Sikh Gurus runs 
through adhyays 2-4. Bachitra Natak (DG), 47-56. 

Bachitra Natak (DG), 54.5:5-12. 

Bachitra Natak (DG), 54.5:13-14. 

Bachitra Natak (DG), 53.5:2. 


Bipar karat bhai sudra briti, chatri baisan karam, 


Bais karat bhai chatri briti, sudra dij kau dharam. 


Bachitra Natak (DG), 59.6:60. 
Bachitra Natak (DG), 55-56.6:6-28. 


49. 
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The author of Bachitra Natak records the Guru as being as omniscient as the 
gods of the epics, referring twice to the awareness of the Guru to the time before 
his earthly life started. See Bachitra Natak (DG), 54, '73.6:1; 14:10. 


. Bachitra Natak(DG), 57-59.6:32, 56-58. 
. Bachitra Natak (DG), 71.13:9-10. This passage was composed before Khalsa 


Sikhs had begun raiding through Panjab and north India. 


. Bichitra Natak (DG), '72.13:17-21. 
. Bichtra Natak (DG), 73.14:5. 
. Muhammad Qasim “Ibrat” Lahori, Ibratnama, edited by Zahur-ud-din Ahmad, 


(Lahore: Research Society of Pakistan, Panjab University, 1977), 135. Muhammad 
Qasim’s account is based on court reports and his own observation, but it con- 
tains the prejudices of one whose own interests and tastes were formed by 
imperial service. Muhammad Qasim’s account is of interest due to his conflicted 
accounts of the Gurus. He viewed Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, as a 
truly spiritual person, yet his account of the Ninth and Tenth Gurus is slightly 
critical, although he adds that, at the time Emperor Aurangzeb gave his orders 
to Wazir Khan, no one had been harmed by the Sikhs. It is clear that he saves his 
harshest criticisms for the Sikh rebellion under Banda during 1709-1715, and he 
is careful to separate the intentions and behavior of the Gurus from that of their 
followers, whom he views as ignorant upstarts. 

Muhammad Qasim Lahori, Ibratnama, 135-136. 

Sainapati clearly states in the opening verse of his work that he has set out to 
write a sakhi. In the second canto the spiritual lineage of the Gurus appears. 
Gursobha, 14.2:5. 

Manat golak ar dasvand, ghar mai rakhe taje masand. 


Bhet kar satguru ki hoi, jai hazuri churave soi. 


Sainapati, Gursobha, 32.5:25. 


Sainapati, Gursobha, 30.5:15. 

If Sainapati’s text is indeed the oldest of the narratives that describe the Khalsa’s 
inauguration, then the more elaborate retelling of the story is perhaps part 
popular lore and part mythology. Certainly, it is significant that the most detailed 
retelling of the story of the creation of the Khalsa is found only in later eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century texts like those of Giani Gian Singh, which 
include long descriptions of the Guru doing elaborate fasts and hiring Brahmans 
to conduct a sacrifice in order to appease the goddess Chandi, so as to seek her 
blessings for the Khalsa. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 33.5:31. 


Sarab sangat adi ant mera khalsa 

Na manega hukum so to hovega bihalsa 
Panch ki kusangat taji sangat se prit kare 
Daya aur dharam dhar tyage sab lalsa 
Huka na pive sis dhari na mundave 


So tay vaheguru vaheguru guru ji ka khalsa. 
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Several documents from Guru Gobind Singh to different Sikh congregations 
survive. Each of these letters addresses specific members of the congregation by 
name. See “Ashok,” Hukumname, 52-84. 

“Ashok,” Hukumname, 60-91. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 51.7:4-6. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 43.6:5-6. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 47.6:48. Sainapati implies that the term khulasa is not 
complimentary. Although in modern usage it means an open or liberal environ- 
ment, it also carries connotations of nonconformist behavior. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 54.7:30. The seventh portion of the work, entitled Rahit 
Prakash, details the opposition of the clan panchas or elders. The threat of boy- 
cott either through the closing of shops or through forbidding all social interac- 
tion with the Khalsa Sikhs would essentially have made members of the new 
Khalsa outcastes. 


. Sainapati, Gursobha, 32.5:21, 24. 


68. 


Sainapati, Gursobha, 32.5:22. 


Mata pita mare jo koi, 
tau bhi karat na bhadar hoi, 
mata pita gobind hamara, 


e sansar jhut pasara. 


Sainapati, Gursobha, 32.5:26—2'7. 
Dharamsala sangat jab ave, darsan parbraham ke pave, 


Gur sangat kuch bhed na hoi, mun jan katha bakhanat soi. 


Sainapati, Gursobha, 43.6:11. 


Sainapati, Gursobha, 43.6:13-14. 

Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas, Vol. 1, 226, 230.9:1, 5. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 132.18:40-41. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 137.19:9. 

Habib and Grewal, “Documents from the Sikhs and Guru Gobind Singh from 
Akham-e Alamgiri 1703-1707,” in Sikh History from Persian Sources, 97-98. 
Habib and Grewal, “Guru Gobind Singh and the Sikhs of the Khalsa, Reports 
from Bahadur Shah’s Court, 1707-1710,” in Sikh History from Persian Sources, 
107. 

Sainapati, Gursobha, 43.6:201-202. 


CHAPTER 3 


. News reports from Emperor Bahadur Shah’s court of r710 mention that follow- 


ing the promulgation of the Khalsa there were disputes among Sikhs of the 
Khatri caste serious enough to lead to the end of marriages and social alliances 
among the two groups. These are reproduced in Ganda Singh’s Makhz-i 
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Tawarikh-t Sikhan Ahad-i Guru Sahiban (Amritsar: Sikh History Research 
Society, 1949), 83-85. Similar disputes are also mentioned in Sikh accounts such 
as Sainapati’s, which records Khalsa Sikhs being boycotted for not observing 
their caste group’s funerary rites; Shri Gursobha (Kavi Sainapati Rachit), edited 
by Shamsher Singh “Ashok” (Amritsar: Sikh History Research Board, Shiromani 
Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, 1967), 51. 

. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chibbar Krit Bansavalinama Dasam 
Patshahian Ka, edited by Piara Singh Padam (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1997), 
ram 

. W. H. McLeod, The Sikhs: History, Religion, and Society (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1989), I-14. 

. The early historians studying the Sikhs were prone to accept the claims of a unified 
Sikh religious struggle against Mughal persecution. See, for example, H. R. Gupta, 
whose well-known works published between the late 1940s and 1980s held true to 
this analysis, in particular his History of the Sikhs, Vol. II (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1978), 40-41. By contrast, J. S. Grewal and Indu Banga sound a more 
cautious note by differentiating between the unity of Sikhs early in the eighteenth 
century and the move toward autonomous territorial control by individual Sikh 
chiefs at the end of the century. Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs: Late 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century (Delhi: Manohar, 1978), 15-19, 30-31. J. S. 
Grewal, The New Cambridge History of India, II.3: The Sikhs of the Punjab (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 88-95. Yet the older views still prevail in more 
recently published works, for example, Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh Misals 
(Patiala: Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, 1993), 32-33. Particularly puzzling 
is the failure of historians of the Sikhs to respond to the groundbreaking work of 
Muzaffar Alam (cited in note 23 below), which provided ample evidence of a much 
more complicated, multiparty struggle in rural areas of Panjab involving multiple 
groups and factions, not only the Sikhs and the Mughal state. Most interesting, 
despite the controversy unleashed by W. H. McLeod's works, no substantive engage- 
ment has been offered with his larger point regarding the lack of systematic anal- 
ysis in the use of eighteenth-century hagiographic sources that represent diverse 
viewpoints of the Sikh past. McLeod, The Sikhs: History, Religion, and Society, 
33-32. 

. Ganda Singh argues that Banda was dispatched by Guru Gobind Singh himself 
to lead the Khalsa as a “commander,” and not, as nineteenth-century Sikh 
sources claimed, to seek vengeance on the Guru’s behalf. Life of Banda Singh 
Bahadur Based on Contemporary and Original Records (1935; reprint Patiala: 
Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, 1990), 20-22. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that in spite of the claim of the title of this text, the bulk of Ganda Singh’s 
sources are nineteenth-century accounts of Sikh history such as Ratan Singh 
Bhangu’s Prachin Panth Prakash, authored between 1809 and 1841, and edited 
by Bhai Vir Singh (1935; reprint New Delhi: Bhai Vir Singh Sahit Sadan, 1993), 
and Giani Gian Singh’s Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, completed in 1898 (1898; reprint 
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Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1999). The Persian sources have accounts contempo- 
rary to Banda, but are not free of error. Most are based on official reports and 
the personal recollections of the officials who authored them, whose own 
knowledge of Panjab affairs or Sikhism was weak. Of these, Muhammad 
Qasim, who grew up in Lahore, probably had a greater direct knowledge of 
Panjab though a limited knowledge of Sikh traditions. His Ibratnama, com- 
pleted in 1723, makes no mention of the Guru deputing Banda, but instead 
claims that Banda was a “Bahrupya” or one capable of assuming many guises, 
who tricked people into believing he was the Guru reborn. Muhammad Qasim 
“Ibrat” Lahori, Ibratnama, 137-138. This statement must be approached with 
caution, since Qasim’s vitriolic account of Sikhs has many errors and he often 
appears to report popular rumors. Writing in 1769, Kesar Singh Chibbar is the 
first Sikh author to directly mention Banda’s connection with Guru Gobind 
Singh, and asserts that Banda had come to avenge the Guru. See his 
Bansavalinama, 198. Banda’s own textual legacy is only in some surviving huku- 
mnamas, whose authenticity is still debated by scholars. See note 6 below. 


. Ganda Singh reproduces the entire text of one such surviving hukumnama, writ- 


ten by Banda in 1710, and within the author’s possession. According to Ganda 
Singh the wording of phrases such as “This is the order of Sri Sach Sahiba” or “He 
who lives according to the rahit of the Khalsa shall be saved by the Guru” in this 
document prove that Banda was not claiming to be the Guru, but recommending 
that the Guru, rather than Banda, was the savior of the Khalsa. The phrasing, how- 
ever, is ambiguous and can be read to support both readings of the documents. 
Further, as Ganda Singh himself admits, even as Banda uses the formal wording 
of earlier hukumnamas, he also inserts his own salutation and a prohibition against 
the consumption of flesh that appears to be motivated by his Bairagi background 
and have little to do with existing Khalsa practice. The entire text of this hukum- 
nama is reproduced in Ganda Singh’s Life of Banda Singh Bahadur, 126-127. 


. At the time of Aurangzeb’s death there were four princes who competed for the 


throne, but Prince Muazzam, who was in Panjab, declared himself emperor and 
took the title of Bahadur Shah. He moved quickly to defeat his rivals, leaving 
Panjab soon after his father’s death, and was on his way to the Deccan to engage 
with his brother Muhammad Kam Baksh’s army when he met with Guru Gobind 
Singh. It would take some time for Bahadur Shah to settle affairs in various parts 
of the empire, therefore his reaction to Banda’s rebellion would be delayed. 


. Akhbarat Darbar Mualla Jaipur, S.H.R. 530A, Khasla College, Amritsar, 17, 18, 


and 27. This volume is a copy of the daily news reports of the Rajput agent posted 
at the imperial Mughal court, which describe the spread of Banda’s rebellion 
from the attacks in Sirhind to other areas of Panjab between 1709 and 1710. 


. Muhammad Qasim “Ibrat”mentions the prominent role of Isa Khan Mein and 


the Afghans of Qasur in fighting the Sikh rebels. The Mein Rajputs had a zamin- 
dari in the Jalandhar Doab, and the Afghans of Qasur controlled the faujdari of 
that area. Ibratnama, 144-145. 

Muhammad Qasim “Ibrat,” Ibratnama, 138-139. 
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The vakils or representatives of the Rajput rulers posted at the imperial court 
make frequent mention of Banda’s movements based on the news reports 
circulating in the imperial camp. Thus, Banda’s raids around Lahore, his retreat 
into the hills, and the inability of the Mughal officials to track him down are men- 
tioned multiple times. See, for example, the letters in G. D. Sharma, Vakil Reports 
Maharajgan (1693-1712) (New Delhi: Radha Krishna, 1987), 80, 88-89, 95-97. 
Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan, Tazkirat us-Salatin Chaghta: A Mughal 
Chronicle of the post Aurangzeb Period, 1702-1724, edited by Muzaffar Alam 
(Aligarh: Aligarh Muslim University; Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1980), 
208-223. 

This problem is presented most clearly in the Rajput vakils’ letters to their kings. 
For the period of 1709-1712 they are filled with the minute details of negotiations 
between the imperial officials and the terms under which the Rajputs would 
resume their roles as loyal officials; the allocation of land revenue was a crucial 
bargaining chip in these negotiations. The vakils specifically mention the reduced 
revenue from the Panjab, noting that the yield had suffered both from floods and 
from depredations by Banda’s followers. See Sharma, Vakil Reports, 124-125. 

For details of these succession struggles, see John F. Richards, The New 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I.5, The Mughal Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988) 260-269. 


. This work is attributed to Nand Lal, one of Guru Gobind Singh’s poets. I have 


used the manuscript copy from S.H.R. 1442A, Sikh History Research Library, 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. This work appears in a bound volume of several rahit- 
namas. The injunction against following ascetics who do not keep to the Khalsa 
code of behavior or rahit occurs on f. 20b. The text gives two names for this por- 
tion of the work, referring to it as the Tankhanama in the introductory section 
(f. r7b), and as the Nasihatnama in the verse ending the work, “it nasihatnama 
sampurna,” f. 24a. Modern copies of this text are invariably named the 
“Tankhanama of Nand Lal,” but there is some doubt that this work was actually 
authored by the Persian poet Nand Lal. For a discussion of this dispute, see 
W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2003), 16. As McLeod notes, the fact that the 1718 text is a copy 
of an earlier, original text is significant. 

Ganda Singh, Life of Banda Bahadur, 71-72. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, 
82-83. Grewal, however, does not detail whether the Sikhs viewed the treatment 
by “their oppressors” as grounded in economic or religious terms. He prefers to 
view it as a “political” struggle, without specifying the nature of Banda’s ideolog- 
ical claims. 

See note 6 above for a discussion of the text of this hukumnama. 

Muhammad Qasim “Ibrat” mentions the split between high-caste Sikhs who 
had jobs in imperial service and who called themselves followers of Nanak Shah 
and remained clean shaven, and those who followed the new practices of Guru 
Gobind Singh, copying his appearance in keeping uncut hair and beard. 
According to the author, the Khalsa Sikhs referred to the other Sikhs disparag- 
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ingly as chakars or “servants.” Ibratnama, 136-137. Yet, Muhammad Qasim’s own 
partisan account of the events of 1709-1715 reveals no such neat divisions: later 
in the account he mentions that Khalsa Sikhs on the outskirts of Lahore took 
shelter in the fort built by Bhagwant Rai Mehta (a Khatri), who was also a Mughal 
officer, and turned it into one of their bases. Similarly, the author also criticizes 
the Afghans of Sur for not taking part in the attack on the Khalsa Sikhs, since 
their own lands lay close to those of the Sikhs, and these Afghans resented their 
own ill-treatment by the local government. [bratnama, 141-142. Kamwar Khan 
mentions low-status groups such as sweepers and artisanal castes, as well as 
Banjaras among those who supported Banda, Tazkirat us-Salatin Chaghta, 93. 
For an extensive discussion of the proposed Sikh-Rajput alliance against the 
Mughals, see Balwant Singh Dhillon’s discussion of the letters passed between 
Banda and the Rajput rulers. Ajit Singh, “Sikh Rajput Relations during the 
Eighteenth Century,” 9-11, http: //www.globalsikhstudies.net/articles/Rajput%2o0 
&%20Sikhs-Balwant%2o0Singh%20Dhillon.doc. 

Kamwar Khan, Tazkirat us-Salatin Chaghta, 109-110. Muhammad Qasim “Ibrat,” 
Ibratnama, 140-141, 145-146. 

Ganda Singh, Life of Banda Bahadur, 71-72. 

Richards, The Mughal Empire, 87-88. 

Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India: Awadh and the 
Panjab 1707-1748 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1986), 136-137. 

I am using the phrase “ethnic” intentionally, as usage of either “caste” or “tribe” is 
made problematic for the early-modern period, since the designations of groups 
into these categories during the British colonial period was arbitrary. Since many 
of the groups named could be either cultivating peasants or nomadic/pastoral 
groups in this period, in order to avoid confusion with colonial categories of 
thought I have intentionally avoided using “caste” and “tribe” in this context. 
Kamwar Khan, Tazkirat us-Salatin Chaghta, 294-295. Abd us-Samad Khan was 
the nazim or governor of Panjab at that time. 

Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of Empire, 184-185. 

Ganda Singh, Life of Banda Singh Bahadur, 67-71. Much has been made by 
Ganda Singh, and by other scholars, of Banda founding the first Sikh state, but 
it is important to keep in mind that Banda’s control over territory was quite brief, 
and although the minting of coins and such other measures constitute a claim 
to sovereignty, it does not necessarily follow that the claim is accepted by others. 
In a province as diverse as Panjab, building a Sikh state that had legitimate 
claims to sovereignty would take much longer, and it was only in the later eigh- 
teenth century, when the revenue arrangements of the misals stabilized and as 
the new Sikhs kingdoms forged lasting relationships with diverse peasant and 
zamindari groups outside the Sikh fold, that Sikh claims to sovereignty and 
legitimacy gained currency in the view of most Panjabis. 

Muhammad Qasim “Ibrat,” Ibratnama, 142, 146; Kamwar Khan, Tazkirat us- 
Salatin Chaghta, 110. 
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See Surjit Singh Gandhi for details regarding the many claimants to the guru- 
gaddi: Sikhs in the Eighteenth Century: Their Struggle for Survival and Supremacy 
(Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1999), 82-86. 


. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 214. 

. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 208-209. 

. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 203. 

. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Shri Gur Panth Prakash Krit Sardar Ratan Singh Bhangu, 


edited by Balwant Singh Dhillon (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2004), 133-134. 
This version offers variant readings from different manuscripts of the work. 


. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 216. 
. Kesar Singh does not fully explain how these differences were resolved over 


time with any specific details. The elaborate description in Ratan Singh Bhangu’s 
account of how Bhai Mani Singh settled the dispute between the Bandaiyas and 
Bhujangias was written much later, more than a century after this event. 
Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, S.H.R. 1442 D, f. 22a. W. H. McLeod has 
compared two existing manuscript copies of the Tankhanama to four modern 
published and edited versions of the text. Although this verse appears in the 
manuscripts and one print collection, three modern versions omit this verse. 
McLeod outlines the argument regarding the dating of the text, citing Jeevan 
Deol’s recent discovery of it in the collection of Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar. See McLeod’s discussion of the date in Sikhs of the Khalsa, 69. For the 
quoted text, see p. 282. The note on the omission of the verse from the pub- 
lished copies occurs on p. 418 note 14. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, f. 19a. 

For an overview of this part of Sikh history, see Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, 
56-66. 

Chibbar refers to his activities at several points in the text. In the thirteenth part 
of the book he records that at the meeting of the elders in Amritsar in 1727 he 
was a child and so does not remember the elders well. In the fourteenth part of 
the book he recalls coming to Amritsar with his father in 1734, when the Sikhs 
at Amritsar were massacred by the Mughal commander. Later in the same 
chapter he reveals that the book was written in 1769. Although Chibbar’s bias 
against the Sikh rulers of his day seeps into his narrative, his account of the 
period is one of the few that presents a cohesive narrative of that time by a 
person who was a contemporary observer. See Bansavalinama, 214, 223, 229. 
Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 222. 

Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs, 8, note 22. 

Bhangu believed that the Mughal officials were in fact plotting to divide Sikhs by 
siding with different factions. It was due to this policy that they created a split 
between Guru Gobind Singh’s widow and Banda, and later between Banda’s 
supporters and the other Khalsa groups. Prachin Panth Prakash, 127-128. 

Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 214. Some authors date Kirpal Singh’s 
arrival to 1721; however, that is the date of Bhai Mani Singh’s arrival in Amritsar. 
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Chibbar specifically places the gurmata at which it was agreed that the Baisakhi 
fair would be held at Amritsar after Jit Singh’s death in 1723 (see p. 212). 


. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 202. 

. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 198. 

. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 203. 

. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 215. 

. Khushwant Singh, History ofthe Sikhs, Vol. 1: 1469-1839 (Delhi: Oxford University 


Press, 1991), 124 note 9. 


. Ghulam Hassan-ul-Pir Khan “Bute Shah,” S.H.R. 1288; Tarikh-i Punjab, Vol. 1, 


Daftar 4, 239. 


. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 214. 
. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 216. These five jathas are also col- 


lectively called the taruna dal or “the young group,” to distinguish them from the 
older Sikhs who were put in charge of the shrines and given administrative 
functions more suited to their years. 


. Dange rahe panth hardam chit. Jo takyan me kare der nabab, singh khahi lut mulakh 


shitab. Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 217. 

Grewal, History of the Sikhs, 89. 

Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 212-214. The Sikhs were at first 
reluctant to accept the jagir, since they felt that they had been promised the right 
to rule by the Guru, and would not settle for the authority of the Mughal governor. 
The concept of the Guru's gift of kingship to the Khalsa reflects a later 
tradition. 

Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 223. According to Bhangu, the 
panth cursed Mani Singh with the same treatment that he had handed out to the 
holy book—he would be cut apart piece by piece. Mani Singh died while being 
tortured by the Mughals, and Bhangu’s narrative provides an illuminating if 
gory illustration of the reverence paid to the concept of guru panth. 

Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 236-237. 

At least three different rahitnamas are attributed to Nand Lal, for example, but 
each has a provenance at a different point in the eighteenth century, all at periods 
beyond the known lifetime of this well-known poet of the Tenth Guru. McLeod, 
Sikhs of the Khalsa, 66-67. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, f. 17b. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, f. 18a. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, ff. 19a, 22. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, f. 28b. 

The current standard edition of the Dasam Granth is organized into the following 
sections: Japu, Akal Ustati, Kabit, Savaiye, Bachitra Natak, Chandi Charitar, Var 
Shri Bhagauti Ji Ki, Gian Prabodh, Chaubis Avtar, Ramkali Patshahi 10, 33 Savaiye, 
Khalsa Mahima, Shastra Nam Mala, and Pakhyan Charitra. The first four are devo- 
tional poems attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. Compositions such as Chandi 
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Charitar, Var Shri Bhagauti Ji Ki, and Chaubis Avtar are devotional works addressed 
to the fierce warlike goddesses Chandi and Bhagauti (which can be read as a form 
of Durga, but also as the sword), and Vishnu’s twenty-four incarnations—this last 
work is a vernacular rendition of the tenth books of the Sanskrit work Bhagavat 
Purana devoted to Vishnu. The Pakhyan Charitra are a heterogeneous group of 
moral fables drawn from a variety of sacred, literary, and folk traditions and con- 
stitute the largest section of the volume. 

Very little scholarly work has been done on the historical origins, development, 
and accretion of the corpus of texts now called the Dasam Granth. The most 
detailed analysis of the early DG manuscripts remains Ratan Singh Jaggi’s works, 
including Dasam Granth da Pauranik Adhyana (Jalandhar: New Book Company, 
1965) and Dasam Granth da Kartritrav (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahit Sabha, 1966). 
Although there is considerable controversy about the authorship of this work and 
multiple literary analyses of the compositions included within it, few scholars 
have attempted to examine the earliest eighteenth-century manuscripts, in part 
due to the difficulty of identifying and gaining access to these. Most of these 
studies have taken up the question of authorship either through a theological or 
literary/linguistic analysis, a problematic exercise given the uncertainty of our 
own knowledge about the theological or literary milieus from which these works 
emerged. For a detailed commentary on some of these earlier studies, see Robin 
Rinehart, “Strategies for Interpreting the Dasam Granth,” in Sikhism and History, 
edited by Pashaura Singh and N. Gerald Barrier (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2004), 135-150. Promising new work on this corpus is now being done by Amy P. 
Shah in her dissertation work at the University of California, Santa Barbara. Her 
preliminary analysis of texts offers an intriguing perspective of the Khalsa being 
postulated as a third or tisar panth in contrast to what are labeled the “Turk” panth 
and the Hindu panth. The softening of the antipathy toward Hindus in the later 
rahitnama and gurbilas literature, discussed in this chapter, seems to bea significant 
departure from the texts analyzed by Shah. Amy P. Shah, “Ugradanti and the Rise 
of the Tisar Panth,” Journal of Panjab Studies 15.1-2 (Spring-Fall 2008): 183. 

The tensions generated by this casual borrowing occasionally create a disso- 
nance in the narrative. For example, in the “Ram Avtar” of the Chaubis Avtar 
section of the Dasam Granth, as the protector of dharam, Ram kills a Shudra 
(person of the farmer/laborer caste) practicing austerities, whose acts had 
imperiled the life of a Brahman’s son. The context for this verse in the original 
Ramayana is a discussion of fixed caste roles and status to preserve social sta- 
bility, but in the Dasam Granth version, the incident is narrated in two short 
verses and the moral imparted from it is not discussed. Shri Dasam Granth 
Sahibji, edited by Giani Mahendra Singh Rattan (Amritsar: Bhai Chattar Singh 
and Bhai Jivan Singh, 1989), 243, vv. 699-700. 

Jeevan Deol, “Eighteenth Century Khalsa Identity: Discourse, Praxis, and 
Narrative,” in Sikh Religion, Culture, and Ethnicity, edited by Christopher Shackle, 
Gurharpal Singh, and Arvind-pal Singh Mandair (Surrey: Curzon Press, 2000), 
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33. While concurring with the notion of the insertion of the Guru's biography 
into mythical time, and the larger project of using such texts as those compiled 
within the Dasam Granth to link the Guru’s struggle to establish dharam, I do 
have reservations about extending this reading of a similar “grand narrative” to 
gurbilas texts, particularly that of Sainapati. As I note in chapter 7, the dharam of 
the gurbilas texts is not uniform, nor are their exegetical goals. 

This approach is particularly noticeable in compositions derived from well-known 
works devoted to the Devi and the twenty-four incarnations of Vishnu. In the 
versions of these narratives within the Dasam Granth, much of the narrative, 
literary, and devotional sections are reduced to a few verses, while the descrip- 
tions of battlefields are extensive. The artistic abilities of the unknown author/s 
are often displayed here in the use of innovative staccato meters and dramatic 
visual imagery mixed with onomatopoeia which engages multiple senses. For 
example, see the part of “Ram Avatar” in which the minister Mahodar is killed, 
Dasam Granth, 226, vv. 460-466. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, ff. 19a—-b. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, f. 23b. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, f: 22a. Sakhi Rahit Ki is another rahitnama 
attributed to Nand Lal, but usually found bound to the larger rahitnama of 
Chaupa Singh. The oldest manuscript of this work was destroyed during 
Operation Bluestar. The reference cited is to the printed work in W. H. McLeod, 
Sikhs of the Khalsa, 291. 

Nasihatnama, attributed to Nand Lal, f. 19b; W H. McLeod, ed. The Chaupa 
Singh Rahit-Nama (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987), 150. 

Chapter 5 will examine the specific case of the Phulkian misal under Alha Singh 
in order to explore the manner in which recruitment and expansion occurred. 
Anand Ram “Mukhlis,” Tazkira-i Qail, f.59. 

Anonymous, Kitab-i Ahwal-i Adina Beg Khan, Manuscript No. GS 332127 (945), 
Ganda Singh Papers, Punjabi University, Patiala, f. 6. 

Ganda Singh, Maharaj Kaura Mal Bahadur (Amritsar: Sikh History Research 
Department, 1941), 30, 74. Shah Nawaz would use these alliances against the 
administration of Mir Manu as well. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Tawarikh-i Sikhan, S.H.R. 1274, Sikh History Research Library, 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, 178. 

Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, M/772, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, 
ff.tob-11a. 

Contemporary accounts such as the biography of the Panjab governor Abdus 
Samad Khan (g. 1713-1737) provide compelling testimony of this breakdown. 
Despite the anonymous author’s boast that the governor bought safety and order 
to Panjab, the steady rebellion of one group after another is detailed in each of 
the daftars or sections of the work, which was completed around 1728-1729. See 
Asrar-i Samadi, edited by Mohammad Shuja-ud Din (Lahore: Punjab University, 
1965). The rebellion of Banda is described in the first daftar, that of the Manj 
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Rajputs under Isa Khan in the second daftar, and that of the Qasur Afghans 
(who had ironically been allies against Isa Khan) in the third. Subsequent chap- 
ters also describe expeditions to neighboring provinces such as Kashmir, Multan, 
and Kabul to suppress the rebellion of local zamindars and peasants. 

Jos J. L. Gommans, The Rise of the Indo-Afghan Empire, c. 1710-1780 (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 89, 109-II0. 

George Forster traveled the northern trade route through the Panjab hills and 
Kashmir and comments on the changes in the trade routes. Forster, A Journey 
from Bengal to England through the Northern parts of India, Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
and Persia, and into Russia by the Caspian Sea (London: R. Faulder, 1798), 245. 
William Francklin also comments on the trade route through Rajasthan. 
Francklin, The History of the Reign of Shaw Allum (London: John Stockdale, 
1798), 84. 

Imam-ud-din Hussaini, Tarikh-i Hussain Shahi, S.H.R. 104, Sikh History 
Research Library, Khasla College, Amritsar, f. 19. 

Hussaini, Tarikh-i Hussain Shahi, ff 20-21. 

Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, 325. 


CHAPTER 4 


. Khushwaqt Rai, Tarikh-i Sikhan, S.H.R. 1274, Sikh History Research Library, 


Khalsa College, Amritsar, 67-68. This incident is related again on p. 96 in the 
section on the Ramgarhia misal’s history. Knushwaqt Rai’s history was com- 
pleted in 1811 and is thus a later account; however, Tahmas Khan Miskin’s 
Tahmasnama contains an eyewitness account of this period, completed in 1782, 
and mentions several Mughal and Afghan attacks in the area of the Sikh fort. 
Tahmasnama, S.H.R. 1283, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, f. 76a. 


. This viewpoint is present in widely used works such as Hari Ram Gupta’s 


History of the Sikhs, Vol. II: Evolution of the Sikh Confederacies (1708-1769) (New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1978), 89; Khushwant Singh, History of the 
Sikhs, Vol. 1: 1469-1839 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991). More recent 
works have resurrected this argument—see Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh 
Misals (Patiala: Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, 1993), 33-37. A much 
more nuanced reading only emerges in the works of J. S. Grewal, New 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. II.3: The Sikhs of the Punjab (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 88-92. 


. The development of a military labor market in South Asia during the Mughal 


period is extensively detailed in Dirk H. A. Kolff’s Naukar, Rajput, and Sepoy: The 
Ethnohistory of the Military Labour Market in Hindustan, 1450-1850 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990). 


. Attributed to Nand Lal, S.H.R 1442D, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa 


College, Amritsar, f. 19a. This manuscript contains several early rahitnamas 
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bound together. Folio numbers in the references that follow are to rahitnamas 
from this collection and cite the numbers within this text. In each section the 
individual rahitnamas are renumbered from 1. Based on an examination of 
an earlier copy of this work (MS 770 in the Guru Nanak Dev University Library 
collection, Amritsar), scholars such as W. H. McLeod now date this copy to 
1718-1719, acknowledging that this suggests an earlier date of composition for 
the original text. See W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa 
Rahit (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), 68-69. 


. Prahalad Singh, S.H.R. 1442 F, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa College, 


Amritsar, f. 3b. 


. W. H. McLeod, The Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama (Dunedin: University of Otago 


Press, 1987), 171. For Panjabi text, see p. 85. 


. McLeod, Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama, 191. 
. For a detailed explanation of the dating and historical context of this text, see 


McLeod, Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama, 9-19. 


. Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India: Awadh and Punjab, 


1707-1748 (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1986), 186-189. 
McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 300. 


. Much of what we know about Adina Beg Khan comes from a small anonymously 


authored manuscript called Ahwal-i Adina Beg Khan, which details his swift rise 
to power from his birth ina local Arain family to his promotion as the commander 
of the Bist-Jalandhar area. His connections with prominent Hindus such as Lala 
Shri Nawaz and Bhiwani Das appeared to have been useful in securing revenue- 
farming contracts from the government. S.H.R. 1269, 1. The manuscript itself 
is undated, but judging by the last date mentioned in this work, the references 
to the East India Company, and the use of English words such as “officer,” we 
may place this text in the early nineteenth century. 

Khuswaqt Rai, Tawarikh-i Sikhan, 96. 


. This anecdote must be treated with caution, since it only appears in a much later 


source, Giani Gian Singh’s Tawarikh Guru Khalsa: Bhag Duja (1891-1892; reprint 
Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1999), 163. Giani Gian Singh himself notes his own 
uncertainty regarding the authenticity of this story, but offers it as an explana- 
tion for Jassa Singh’s service with Adina Beg Khan, reflecting a latter-day dis- 
comfort with the notion of a Sikh officer in Mughal service. 

The family of Abdus Samad Khan, the Mughal governor of Panjab, would retain 
his position after his death in 1737. His son Zakarya Khan was governor until 
1745, followed by his grandson Yahya Khan (1746-1747). In 1747, Shah Nawaz 
Khan replaced his brother Yahya Khan for a brief period, but in the wake of the 
Afghan attacks, Muin-ul Mulk was appointed governor by the Mughals in 1748. 
Later in 1752, Muin-ul Mulk would submit to Abdali, and he died the next year. 
For details, see Grewal, Sikhs of the Punjab, 87-88. 


. James Browne, the British Agent at Delhi, was well aware of Adina Beg Khan’s 


reputation in this regard; see his India Tracts: Containing a description of the 
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Jungle Terry Districts, their revenues, trade, and government, with a plan for the 
improvement of them, and also an history of the rise and progress of the Sicks (London: 
Logographic Press, 1788), 16. Contemporary news reports also confirm this. 
Irfan Habib, trans., Sikh History from Persian Sources, edited by J. S. Grewal and 
Irfan Habib (New Delhi: Indian History Congress and Tulika, 2001), 188. 
Tahmas Beg Khan, Tahmas Nameh, edited by Muhammad Aslam (Lahore: 
University of Punjab, 1986), to9g-110. The Khalsa College copy of Tahmas 
Khan’s work is an incomplete rotograph copy of the manuscript in the British 
Museum and does not contain this portion. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Tarikh-i Sikhan, 64. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Tarikh-i Sikhan, 59. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Tarikh-i Sikhan, 96-97. 

For more details on such landsharing patterns, see Richard Saumarez Smith, 
Rule by Records, Land Registration and Village Custom in Early British Punjab 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996). A similar pattern of both land settlement 
and revenue sharing among the Phulkian clan is examined in detail in the next 
chapter. 

Sayyid Ahmad Shah Batalavi, Tarikh-i Hind, S.H.R. 1291, Sikh History Research 
Library, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1817, 417-418. 

Ahmad Shah, Tarikh-i Hind, 419. 

Ahmad Shah, Tarikh-i Hind, 440. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Tarikh-i Sikhan, 98. 

Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, M/934, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, 
15-16. This is an anonymously authored manuscript created in the early 
nineteenth century. It is obviously a copy of an earlier manuscript, since two 
copies of the same text are bound together. References in this book are to the 
second bound text and use the actual numbers 1-44 of the text rather than the 
handwritten numbers 51-137, which appear to have been added later. 

Lepel H. Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, Being the History of the Principal States in the 
Punjab and Their Political Relations with the British Government (1870; reprint 
New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988), 46-49. 

A detailed examination of such a document negotiated between the Marathas 
and some Malwa chiefs follows in chapter 6. 

Tahmas Khan, Tahmasnama, ff. 153 a-b. 

Tahmas Khan uses the word jigha, which in Persian is used for a turban orna- 
ment composed of richly embroidered cloth with a central jewel. In Panjabi, 
kalgi is more commonly used. 

Tahmas Khan, Tahmasnama, f. 153b. 

Mir Muhammad Taqi “Mir,” Zikr-i-Mir: The Autobiography of the Eighteenth 
Century Mughal Poet Mir Muhammad Taqi “Mir,” translated and edited by C. M. 
Naim (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999), 114. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Ahwal-i Sikhan, M/800, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, tor. The 
year is given in the Vikrami Samvat as 1856, however, some scholars relying on 
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later sources or a miscalculation cite Jassa Singh Ramgarhia’s death in 1803. See 
for example, Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh Misals, 128, n. 52. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Ahwal-i Sikhan, 102. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Ahwal-i Sikhan, 86; Anmad Shah, Tarikh-i Hind, 437-438. 
Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-i Riyasat Kapurthala, Vol. 1 (Lahore: Guru Gobind Singh 
Press, 1897), 94-101. 

Khuswaqt Rai, Ahwal-i Sikhan, 59. 

Some sources place the chhota ghalughara in 1741-1742 (Samvat 1798), but this 
is clearly erroneous since, as J. S. Grewal has pointed out and the majority of 
sources concur, this took place in 1746. If so, the massacre would have occurred 
while Jassa Singh Ramgarhia was still working for Adina Beg Khan. 

Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, M/'772, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, ff. 70b- 
71a. This and similar offers were made during Abdali’s earlier invasions in 1748 
and subsequent years. However, it should be noted that Rao himself admits that 
in the invasion of 1756-1757, toward the last year of Adina Beg’s life, Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia offered him assistance during the Afghan invasion, and had done so 
from time to time (f. 891b). Yet in almost every situation when emissaries came 
from Adina Beg Khan or other Afghan appointees, Ahluwalia refused to nego- 
tiate with them or accept their gifts. The contradiction, thus, is intriguing, but no 
other work offers any details of such brief alliances between these two men. 
Ahmad Shah, Tarikh-i Hind, 439. 

Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-i Riyasat Kapurthala, 163. 

Ahmad Shah, Tarikh-i Hind, 439-440. 

Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-i Riyasat Kapurthala, 187; Khushwaqt Rai, Ahwal-i Sikhan, 
164. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vols. I-IX (Delhi: Government of India Press, 
1919-70), vol. II, 45. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. II, 241. 

Among these is the biography by Ram Sukh Rao cited above, called Jassa Singh 
Binod, written sometime between 1827 and 1831. This was commissioned by 
Jassa Singh’s successors. One copy of this survives in the Patiala State Archives 
and is cataloged as M/772. An Urdu history compiled by a state official, Diwan 
Ramjas, was completed in 1869 and is also in the same collection (M/809) and 
cataloged as Tarikh-i Khandan-i Alishan-i Ahluwalia. Both of these are more 
detailed and substantially longer than the earlier works produced by Khushwaqt 
Rai (1811) and Ahmad Shah of Batala (1817) cited above, which only devote a few 
pages to Jassa Singh Ahluwalia’s life. It is important to note, however, that all of 
these were written after Jassa Singh’s death in 1783. 

This is most noticeable in Ganda Singh’s Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (Patiala: 
Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, 1990). See also Surjit Singh Gandhi’s 
Sikhs in the Eighteenth Century: Their Struggle for Survival and Supremacy 
(Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1999); and Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh Misals, 
cited above. 
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The Mughal province of Multan, just south of Panjab, was claimed by Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the younger brother of Panjab’s Mughal governor. A force was sent 
under the command of Kaura Mal to ensure that Multan did not become a base 
for the governor’s rival. Kaura Mal was also the same Nanakpanthi Sikh who had 
advocated on behalf of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and other Sikhs during the siege 
of Ramrauni. 

Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, f. 71b. 

In Ram Sukh Rao’s narrative, such consultations occur before a raid on Lahore 
(f.:74b), in defending Amritsar and the Sikh shrine from an attack by Bakhshinda 
Beg (f. 76a), and in discussing the best strategy for attacking Ahmad Shah 
Abdali’s forces (f. '79a). 

Although Ram Sukh Rao refers to the “conquest” of various territories in Majha, 
Malwa, and Jalandhar Doab throughout these decades, it is clear that he exagger- 
ates the hold of the Ahluwalias over this area, since the text also describes annual 
expeditions to collect tribute and frequent episodes in which conflict breaks out 
when some villages or zamindars refuse to pay. It is only by the end of the 1760s 
that Jassa Singh Ahluwalia’s control over his territories appears to have become 
more secure, and more regular mechanisms for administration and revenue 
collection were put in place. 


. Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, ff. 72b-73a. 
. Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, ff. gob-g1a. 
. Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, f. 89b. Rao’s description of the help rendered 


to Adina Beg Khan and other Mughal officers contradicts his claim that Jassa 
Singh was an implacable foe to all “Turks.” 

The earliest appointees were commanders or thanedars, who looked after the 
law-and-order requirements of a specific area. Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, 
f. 80b. Gifts and payment also came through the redistribution of loot, and par- 
ticularly of horses that allowed Sikh peasants to become part of the better-paid 
cavalry units, f.'75b. 

Rao describes in detail several annual journeys during the 1760s in which Jassa 
Singh makes arrangements for the distribution of service jagirs to a number of 
Sikh sardars, collects tributes and appoints officers to convey it to the treasury, 
instructs administrators to increase the prosperity of the areas put under their 
charge, and appoints thanedars to see to the preservation of law and order in 
newly conquered areas. Ram Sukh Rao, Jassa Singh Binod, ff. 114b-115b. 
Khushwaqt Rai, Ahwal-e Sikhan, 88; Diwan Ramjas names a higher sum of 
Rs 1,400,000 among other donations and charitable works for the Sikh shrine, 
Tarikh-i Riyasat Kapurthala, 96-97. 

Indubhusan Bannerjee was first among the early nationalist historians to 
evoke this idealized view of Khalsa politics in his Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II 
(Calcutta: A. Mukherjee, 1963). His contemporary, Hari Ram Gupta, made a 
more mixed evaluation of what he described as the “perfection” of the princi- 
ples of democracy in the misal system and the ways in which it contributed to 
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internal strife as well as cohesion. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Vol. III; contrast 
the preface with the more negative assessment on pp. 30-33. The significant 
contributions of J. S. Grewal and Indu Banga (cited below) have not altered the 
more idealized views of the Sikhs, and even more recently published works 
continue to perpetuate this—for example, Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh 
Misals, 384-406. 

Grewal, Sikhs of the Punjab, 93-95; Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs: Late 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century (Delhi: Manohar, 1978), 29-31; Veena 
Sachdeva, Polity and Economy of the Punjab during the Late Eighteenth Century 
(New Delhi: Manohar, 1993), 85-91. 


CHAPTER 5 


. Dirk H. A. Kolff, Naukar, Rajput, and Sepoy: The Ethnohistory of the Military 


Labour Market in Hindustan, 1450-1850 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990), 7. Kolff demonstrates that the use of military force was not the 
monopoly of the ruling class, and all states in early-modern South Asia were 
forced to negotiate with an armed agrarian society in order to impose any kind 
of lasting rule. 


. John F. Richards, The New Cambridge History of India, Vol. I.5: The Mughal 


Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 80-83. 


. Kolff, Naukar, Rajput, and Sepoy, 19-20. 
. Emperor Jahangir mentions the efforts of his father Akbar in attempting to 


settle such tribes permanently on a fort on the Chenab River in northern Panjab, 
leading to the settlement of the district now known as Gujrat. Nur-ud-din 
Jahangir, The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or Memoirs of Jahangir, edited by Henry 
Beveridge, translated by Alexander Rodgers (1909; reprint Delhi: Low Price 
Publications, 1999), 9I. 


. Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, edited and translated by H. S. Jarret (Calcutta: 


Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1948-1949), 300, 320-325, 331-330. 


. Chetan Singh, “Conformity and Conflict: Tribes and the ‘Agrarian System’ of 


Mughal India,” in The Mughal State: 1526-1770, edited by Muzaffar Alam and 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1998), 447. Also see 
C. A. Bayly’s hypothesis regarding such “tribal breakouts” in “India and West 
Asia 1700-1830,” Asian Affairs 75.1 (February 1998): 3-19. 


. Halat-i-Rajgan-i- Patiala. M/942, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, f. 10a. This is a 


history of Patiala compiled in the 1820s by an anonymous author. 


. Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India: Awadh and the 


Punjab, 1707-1748 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1986), 82 n. 73. 


. Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, S.H.R. 1273, Sikh History Research 


Library, Khalsa College, Amritsar, ffb—2b. 
Lepel H. Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab (1870; reprint New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1988), 8. 


II. 
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14. 
. Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, 493. Griffin is not so far from the truth, for in the 
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Charles Hall, “The Maharaja’s Account Books: State and Society under the 
Sikhs, 1799,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
1981, 38-39. 

Sir Denzel Ibbetson, Punjab Castes (1882; reprint New Delhi: B. R. Publishing, 
1974), 174-176. 


. Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-i-Khandan-i-Alishan Ahluwalia, M/809, Punjab State 


Archives, Patiala 16. Other manuscripts also trace the genealogy of important 
Sikh/Jat families to Rana Jaisal, including Halat-i-Jind wa Dastawazat-i- 
Tawarikhi, M/811, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, ff. 1a—b; Waqa-i-Khandan-i- 
Rajgan-i Patiala, M/811, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, ff. 2a—b. Other than the 
major ruling families of Panjab, several minor families appeared to have kept a 
scrupulous accounting of their origins; such information can be gleaned not 
only from the British land records but also from M/350 in the Patiala State 
Archives, a bound collection of genealogical tables of the Sikh Gurus and 
numerous Jat landowning families, as well as the genealogies of non-Sikh/Jat 
families that were important to the political history of Panjab, like the Malerkotla 
Afghans. 

Hall, “The Maharaja’s Account Books,” 36-38. 


nineteenth century the preoccupation with rank and order, which was a marked 
obsession with colonial protocol officers, infected their royal allies in Panjab as 
well. “Official” histories of the royal families of Panjab in Urdu, Persian, Panjabi, 
and even English are much more common during the years of colonial rule than 
in the earlier period. The competition between the rajas of colonial India to be 
upgraded to ever higher official gun salutes and accolades has been too widely 
discussed by other historians to be relevant here, but proving the authenticity of 
claims to noble origins in the obscure past was certainly a relatively “modern” 
preoccupation, reflexively often making such claims appear spurious. There is 
no indication that in the eighteenth century such claims were met with similar 
skepticism. 

Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, 494. 

Ibbetson, Punjab Castes, 17. Ibbetson draws an analogy to the Pathan and Baloch 
institution of hamsayah or “sharers of the shade,” by which members of one 
tribe became affiliated with that of another. This analogy is relevant in the wider 
Indian context, as Rajput clans also had overarching membership based on 
ritual incorporation into the clan of the ruler. Also see Hall, “The Maharajah’s 
Account Books,” 34. Hall notes that the biradari is a social category that is fairly 
dynamic, since membership is based on descent which may be “real, putative, 
or fictional.” 

Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, f. 1a. Apparently the older settlement in 
Bhidowal had fallen on hard times, and it was largely due to the efforts of Bairam 
and his kinsmen that it flourished again. 

Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, 4. 
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Bairam’s great-great-grandson Mohan fled Bhidowal due to the pressure from 
the Bhattis. He had also fallen on hard times and was unable to pay the taxes for 
his chaudhariyat. With the help of the Sixth Sikh Guru, Mohan was able to win 
his position back and defeat the Bhattis; but perhaps due to their continued hos- 
tility he moved and founded the village of Mehraj. Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, 
475: 

Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs: Late Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Century (Delhi: Manohar Publications, 1978), 6. 

Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, 12-13. The word jangli refers to any barren and uncul- 
tivated area. 

Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, f. 6a. 

Ibbetson, Punjab Castes, 118. According to Ibbetson, the Manj Rajputs also 
claimed to be of Bhatti descent, and held a jagir from the Mughals in the 
southwest of Jalandhar. Ibbetson notes that even in the nineteenth century, after 
they had lost most of their territories to the Sikhs, the clan genealogists of the 
Manj were still living in Patiala. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, ff. 5b-6a; Kirpal Singh, Life of Maharaja Ala Singh of 
Patiala and His Times (Amritsar: Sikh History Research Board, 1954), 41, 49-50. 
Many zamindars in Panjab appear to have made frequent use of their kinship 
networks. In this case, the Manj Rajputs were able to mobilize their kinsmen 
and political allies. In the chronicles of the ruling families of Panjab there are 
many accounts of the Sikhs, their non-Sikh allies, and their foes, all of whom 
belonged to diverse religious backgrounds, making liberal use of such connec- 
tions in moments of strife. 

Griffin, Rajas of the Panjab, 51 n. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, ff. ga—9gb. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, f. 8b. 

Khalifa Syed Mohammad Hussain, Tarikh-i Patiala, Vols. 1-2, M/832, Punjab 
State Archives, Patiala, 54. According to the state records, Alha Singh’s territory 
included 224 villages in pargana Sanam, 266 villages in Samana, 52 villages in 
Haveli Sirhind, 89 villages in Sanawar, 8 in Chhat, 17 in Massangan, 6 in 
Ghorram, 37 in Banur, 23 in Mazoorpur, and 4 other villages. 

William Stevenson Meyer, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol.20, (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1909), 33. 

Jos J. L. Gommans, The Rise of the Indo-Afghan Empire, c. 1710-1780 (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 39, 83. Gommans puts forward two strong argu- 
ments in this book that urge an evaluation of the persisting belief that the 
political upheaval in Punjab was fatal to trade. His first argument establishes 
that Durrani imperialism created favorable conditions for trade west of Panjab. 
With encouragement from the Durrani state, merchants and bankers flocked to 
centers like Shikarpur and even provided funding for Abdali’s wars. When the 
Sikhs carved strong states around Multan and Amritsar, these groups moved 
into those areas. In relation to the eighteenth-century horse trade, Gommans 
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argues persuasively that this particular trade flourished in the eighteenth century 
as groups like the Rohillas, Sikhs, and Marathas were heavily dependent on 
cavalry. With prime grazing grounds in the Lakhi jungle and the Bist-Jalandhar 
Doab, Panjab remained a vital region in the horse trade between Central Asia 
and India. 

Syed Mohammad Hussain, Tarikh-i Patiala, 56. 

See Harcharan Das, Tarikh-i Chahar Gulzar-i Shujai, S.H.R. 123, Sikh History 
Research Library, Khalsa College, Amritsar, f. 220. 

Iqtibas-i Mahajma-ul-Akhbar, S.H.R. 230, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, f. 98. 

Attar Singh, “Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh,” Punjab 
Past and Present 9.1 (1976): 33. Sakhi 28 describes the Sidhu clansmen as herds- 
men. Chetan Singh, commenting on this Sakhi and other accounts of the Gurus, 
notes their role as intercessors in tribal conflicts in Malwa, particularly those 
related to tenancy rights and land revenue. See Region and Empire: Panjab in the 
Seventeenth Century (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991), 271-273. 
Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, ff. 2a—2b. 

Shamsher Singh “Ashok,” ed., Guru Khalsa de Nishan te Hukumname (Amritsar: 
Sikh Itihas Research Board, Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, 
1967), 62. 

Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, ff. 6a, 7b; Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, 
f. 10a. 

W. H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama (Dunedin: University of 
Otago Press, 1987), 59. The translation is my own from the Panjabi text; 
McLeod’s translations appear on p. 150. McLeod identifies several problems 
within the text that bring into doubt the attribution of the text to the Tenth 
Guru’s tutor, Chaupa Singh. McLeod (1-19) also makes a convincing 
argument based on extant manuscripts and other texts that the Chaupa Singh 
Rahitnama was written between 1742 and 1765 by an author with strong 
links to the Chibbar Brahman community. 

Bakhtmal, Khalsanamah, S.H.R. 1659, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, ff. 33-34. 

Muzaffar Alam, Crisis of Empire, 200-201, notes: “The silting of Sindh, the dis- 
turbances and instability beyond the western borders of the Panjab and devasta- 
tions of the province by Nadir Shah and Abdali told heavily on the economy of 
the region. The revenues declined by over thirty-seven percent; the fall in income 
from trade and the urban centers was substantial.” 

Kirpal Singh, Life of Maharajah Ala Singh, 100-101. Kirpal Singh based this 
assertion on records in the Peshwa Daftar. Although these specific events are 
mentioned in the correspondence and verifiable, Kirpal Singh’s overall 
assessment of Alha Singh’s relationship with the Marathas is greatly exagger- 
ated. He presumes that a few letters which mention Alha Singh amount to a 
warm relationship with the Peshwa. It is important to keep in mind that the 
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Marathas’ brief tenure in Panjab was defined mostly by violence and pillage. 
Although it was important for Alha Singh to court their favor, he was not by any 
stretch of the imagination aiding the Marathas in their “policy of national 
defense” against the Afghans (97). 

Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, f. 8b. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, ff. 11a—b. This manuscript records that Alha Singh was 
away in Monak when the Afghan army raided Barnala. Lepel Griffin implies that 
at this time Alha Singh was taken into custody, and the Rs 400,000 was paid in 
ransom rather than nazrana. 

Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-e Riyasat Kapurthala, Vol. 1 (Lahore: Guru Gobind Singh 
Press, 1897), 179. 

Tarikh-i-Khandan-i-Alishan-i Ahluwalia, f. 47. 

Bakhtmal, Khalsanamah, S.H.R. 165, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 48. 

Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh Misals (Patiala: Publication Bureau, Punjabi 
University, 1993), 43, reviewing the contemporary sources for this invasion, 
notes that the estimated casualties for the wadda ghallughara vary from ten thou- 
sand to thirty thousand. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, f. 11b. In this chronicle there appears to be a conflation 
of two separate events. According to to Wazir-ud-daulah’s Tarikh-i Patiala, Abdali 
granted Alha Singh the title following the killing of Zain Khan by the Sikhs. This 
source is more detailed and, based on records that are no longer available, it is 
possibly more accurate in certain matters; however, the dates cited are often 
inconsistent with those in the contemporary records (see Patiala State Archives 
M/832, Vol. 1, Go). It does seem more plausible that there were two separate 
meetings between Alha Singh and Abdali: the first in 1761 following the battle 
of Panipat, when Abdali might have taken the king to task for aiding the 
Marathas, and the second in the winter of 1764-1765, following the killing of 
Zain Khan, the subedar of Sirhind, which might have prompted Abdali to attempt 
to cement his ties with Patiala. This version of events is supported by the evi- 
dence presented in Qazi Nur Muhammad’s Jang Namah: Giving an Account of the 
Seventh Invasion of Ahmed Shah Durrani, edited by Ganda Singh (Amritsar: 
Khalsa College, Sikh History Research Department, 1939), 48. 

Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 38. 


mardom dar u bole na murgh-o-duab/. .. Hame khanman-o-hame khanqah, hame 
masjid-o-madrassa/shod az gardash-e dur gardun kharab.” 

Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 127. “Ke az har tarf mardoman amdand, be 
pish-e sagan amdeh sag shodand/Agar yek sag mord bar ja-ye u, Do sag digar ayaad 
shod kiyne ju.” This is clearly an embellishment of the author, since throughout 
the narrative Sikhs are referred to as sag or dog. Alha Singh would not have used 
the pejorative to describe himself or the community to which he belonged. 
Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 128. The qazi refers to this event obliquely 
by saying that Alha Singh was honored by Abdali, who presented him with the 
drums and the banner of royalty. 
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Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 161. 

Syed Mohammad Hussain, Tarikh-i Patiala, Vol. 1, 61, Alha Singh sent Rs 7,000, 
and Rs 350,000 to Kabul through hundis as promised, but this is the only record 
of a payment being made. 

Patiala State Records, A.H.5, Khatut benam-i Wali Shah wazir-i-Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, No. 4, f. 3. In fact, the author of Tarikh-i Patiala mentions that Alha 
Singh used the revenue from Sirhind to build the fort and residential complex 
at Patiala. Syed Mohammad Hussain, Tarikh-i Patiala, 39. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, f.12b. 

Kirpal Singh, Life of Maharaja Ala Singh, 144. 

Syed Mohammad Hussain, Tarikh-i Patiala, 56. This fort and residential com- 
plex can still be seen in the present-day city of Patiala, although the original 
walls and gates have long since disappeared. 

S. P. Srivastava, Art and Cultural History of Patiala (New Delhi: Sundeep Prakash, 
1991), 6. The munshikhana of the state did preserve some correspondence, and 
documents like royal farmans and sanads; however detailed administrative record 
keeping dates back only to the time of Maharaja Karam Singh in the nineteenth 
century. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i Patiala, f. 13a. 

Patiala State Files, A.H. 5, No. 6, ff. 5-6. 
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Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, f. 9b; Syed Mohammad Hussain, 
Tarikh-i Patiala, 79-80. 

Tazkira-i-Khandan-i Rajahaye Phulkian, f£10a-b. 
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Surjit Singh Gandhi, Sikhs in the Eighteenth Century: Their Struggle for Survival 
and Supremacy (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1999), 507-508. This is inaccurate in 
part, since Alha Singh, like other Sikh chiefs, rewarded his allies such as the 
Kaleke family with land grants. 

For an extensive discussion of the treaty process, see Bashir Ahmed Faroogqi, 
British Relations with the Cis-Sutlej States, 1809-1823 (New Delhi: Nirmal 
Publishers, 1986). 

W. H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1980), 7. 
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Patiala State Records, A.H.1, Letter of Alha Singh to Qazi Hasan Ali. This docu- 
ment urges the Qazi to keep his family members in Patiala and assures him that 
Alha Singh views him as he would his own brother. As Qazis, this family of 
learned men would have been responsible for overseeing court procedures in 
both civil and criminal cases as well as formalizing legal documents such as 
contracts of sales, wills, and legal testimony. 

Kirpal Singh, Life of Maharaja Ala Singh, 125. 

Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-i Riyasat Kapurthala, 194-195. 


CHAPTER 6 


. Khairuddin Iahabadi, Ibratnama, Vol. II, S.H.R. 563, Sikh History Research 


Library, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 632. 


. In the case of the Chandausi raid and those that followed, there are a number of 


sources. The most detailed descriptions can be found in the almost daily intelli- 
gence briefings sent to the East India Company by their local akhbarnawis, or 
news-writers, compiled into the Calendar of Persian Correspondence cited below. 
The second set of sources is contained in similar records from the Maratha 
courts; see Raghubir Singh, English Records of Maratha History: Poona Residency 
Correspondence, Vol. 9 (Bombay: Government Central Press, 1943). Fragmentary 
references to the late-eighteenth-century raids also survives in memoirs and 
histories of the Sikh ruling families, the Afghans of Rohilkhand, the Nawabs of 
Awadh, and the histories of Shah Alam, the Mughal emperor, including 
Khairuddin’s Ibratnama cited above. 


. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII (New Delhi: Government of India 


Press, 1953), IO—II. 


. Jos Gommans describes Chandausi as a prosperous market town with many 


Banias or traders, it was involved in the rice and sugar trade with the west. 
Gommans’s information further underlines the devastation this town must 
have undergone when the Sikhs not only looted the town but also carried off the 
crops in the fields. Gommans, The Rise of the Indo-Afghan Empire, c. 1710-1780 
(1995; reprint New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999), 156. The Sikhs took 
several days to loot Chandausi thoroughly and moved their plunder to the other 
side of the Yamuna each day. See report dated February 12, 1785, Calendar of 
Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, 7. 


. Ganda Singh, Maharaja Kaura Mal Bahadur (Amritsar: Sikh History Research 


Department, Khalsa College Amritsar, 1941), 38-42. Hari Ram Gupta’s analysis 
changed substantially over the course of the publication of his multivolume his- 
tory from the 1940s to the later editions published in 1980. “But it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the Sikhs were stimulated in these pursuits only by 
a sense of pride and the greed of gold. This was as a matter of fact a natural stage 
in the evolution of the political power of the Sikhs, and it formed a transition bet- 
ween their territorial chieftainships and the Sikh monarchy.” Hari Ram Gupta, 
History of the Sikhs, Vol. III (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1978), 66. 
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The forces under the Ramgarhia, Nishanwalia, Dallewalia, and Karorsinghia 
chiefs that collaborated in the Chandausi raid of 1785 had two years earlier also 
participated in raids in this area. In that year, 1783, the forces of Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, in alliance with Baghel Singh Karorsinghia, had also entered the upper 
Gangetic plain. The fallout of these earlier raids led to contested claims over rakhi 
lands during the 1785 raids. Major Browne’s claim that only the minor chiefs of 
Malwa were involved in raiding was based on misguiding statements made by the 
Sikh representatives during the 1783 raids. See Krishna Dayal Bhargava, ed., 
Indian Records Series: Browne Correspondence (Delhi: National Archives of India, 
Manager of Publications, Government of India, 1960), 72-73. 


. Richard Saumarez Smith notes that most village records in this area of Malwa 


mention that the Chalisa famine occurred soon after the Satlaj River, an impor- 
tant source of irrigation, changed course. Many villages were abandoned, and 
new villages were founded only after the rulers of the area could find cultivators 
willing to settle the vacant land. It is possible that some of these cultivators 
joined the looting expeditions of the Sikhs. Smith, Rule by Records: Land 
Registration and Village Custom in Early British Punjab (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1996), 88. 


. Chronic fodder shortages were a by-product of the cycle of droughts and fam- 


ines common in this part of Malwa, creating significant problems for chiefs 
whose armed forces consisted of large units of cavalry. See Neeladri Bhattacharya, 
“Pastoralists in a Colonial World,” in Nature, Culture, Imperialism: Essays on the 
Environmental History of South Asia, edited by David Arnold and Ramachandra 
Guha (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1995), 58, Go. 


. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, 10, 17, '70. 

. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, 18. 

. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, 18-19. 

. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, 16-17, 18-19. 

. The word gurmata is a compound that includes the words guru and mata (reso- 


lution/decision/opinion). It signifies the belief among Sikhs that the will of the 
Guru resides in the gathering of faithful Sikhs, a sentiment that also anchors 
belief in the notion of guru panth, discussed in chapter 3. 

This belief in the binding power of the gurmata predates the creation of the misal 
states. Kesar Singh Chibbar mentions the first such formalized gatherings in the 
1720s, as the Khalsa Sikhs attempted to reassert their control over Amritsar. 
Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chibbar Krit Bansavalinama Dasam 
Padshahian Ka, edited by Piara Singh Padam (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1997), 
212. A much more detailed description of the gurmata was provided to John 
Malcolm by a Nirmala scholar in the early nineteenth century. See John Malcolm, 
Sketch of the Sikhs, Their Origin, Customs, and Manners, edited by Subhash C. 
Aggarwal (1811; reprint Chandigarh: Vinay Publications, 1981), 95-98. 


. The Brahman Peshwas dominated Maratha politics and administration for 


much of the eighteenth century. Even as the tensions among the individual 
Maratha families such as the Bhonsles, Shindes, Holkars, and Gaekwads 
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increased during the 1780s and 1790s, Brahman groups continued to dominate 
the administration, economic networks, and in some cases the army. See Stewart 
Gordon, The New Cambridge History of India, Vol. II.4: The Marathas, 1600-1818 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 166. 

William Francklin, The History of the Reign of Shaw Allum (London: John 
Stockdale, 1798), 74. 
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George Thomas, Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, edited by William 
Francklin (London: John Stockdale, Piccadilly, 1805), 103. 

In the Sikh sources, the words sardar and misaldar are often used interchange- 
ably and could signify either an independent chief or a commander of a cavalry 
unit working for that chief. For these reasons, I will continue to use the English 
words chief or commander for clarity in this and successive sections. 

Forster, Journey, 287. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII,'74-75. The contract is dated May Io, 1785. 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, 42-43. 
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Market in Hindustan, 1450-1850 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990), 34. Kolff’s study is one of many recent works focused on the social and 
economic effects of South Asia’s enormous demand for military labor in the 
early-modern period. Jos Gommans traces a similar study in the case of the 
Rohilkhand Afghans in his Rise of the Indo-Afghan Empire. Gommans’s study 
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Bundela Rajputs, Sikhs—make similar bids for social mobility in this period. 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, 68. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, '74. 

The fact of peasants being subjected to multiple claims of revenue/tribute is 
clear from many contemporary sources. For example, the mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury account of Tahmas Khan mentions raids and revenue collection around the 
area of Lahore by the Sikhs and by Afghan appointees, as well as by local army 
commanders who were now acting independently, such as Adina Beg Khan. 
Tahmas Khan, Tahmasnama, S.H.R. 1283, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, ff 78a—b. By the end of 1786, Sikh raids extended toward 
Delhi and the upper Gangetic plains, still nominally under Mughal protection, 
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tribute. News report dated 18 Safar 1201, Akhbarat Darbar Muallah Puna,, S.H.R. 
603, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 48. 
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In a letter written on April 21, 1785, for example, Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah 
describes the Sikhs raiding north India to the governor general as 
“marauders,” and assures the East India Company that “as for the Sikhs who 
are but thieves and robbers, the measures already adopted by him are 
sufficient to drive them away.” The contempt for Sikh raiders appears to have 
led the Nawab to seriously underestimate the resources of the Sikhs on this 
occasion. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, 56. 

Francklin, History of Shaw Allum, 75. 

Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh Misals (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication 
Bureau, 1993), 451. 

A Mughal intelligencer writes, for example, of the Sikhs demanding from Najib- 
al-Daulah, a Mughal officer, a sum of Rs 80,000 in 1764. The Sikhs asked this 
sum for the karah-e guru, a Persian rendering of the Sikh karha parshad. 
Akhbarat-i Mutafariq, S.H.R. 521, Sikh History Research Library, Khalsa College 
Amritsar, f.'70b. 

Thomas, Memoirs, 113-114. Thomas asserts that frequently soldiers would hide 
part of their plunder to increase their own award. 

Kirpal Singh, Life of Maharaja Ala Singh of Patiala and His Times (Amritsar: Sikh 
History Research Board, 1954), 53. 
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The Muslim Bhattis and the Phulkian Sikhs both traced their origins to the Jat 
Sidhu Brar clan. Lepel Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab (1870; reprint New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988), 4. 

The census enumerators were asked to reframe their computations, first on 
the basis of religion and then on the basis of occupation—“I would arbitrarily 
class all agriculturists who admitted that they were not Rajputs, and who were 
of undoubted Hindu religion, as Jats. This classification is perhaps not ethno- 
logically accurate, but every patwari (accountant) and most zamindars would 
understand what is meant.” Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Punjab Castes (1882; reprint 
New Delhi: B. R. Publishing, 1974), 32. 

Halat-i-Rajgan-i-Patiala, M/942, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, ff 5b—6a. 
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W. H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama (Dunedin: University of 
Otago Press, 1987), 168. 

McLeod, Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, 171. 

Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash (1935; reprint New Delhi: Bhai Vir 
Singh Sahit Sadan, 1993), 41-42. 

The best known of such feuds was the long-running dispute between the 
Ahluwalia and Ramgarhia misals that led to the expulsion of the Ramgarhias 
from their territory. Knushwaqt Rai, Tarikh-i Sikhan, S.H.R. 1274, Sikh History 
Research Library, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 88. 

The many versions of Punjabi folk narratives of ill-fated lovers such as Hir 
Ranjha and Sassi Punnu explore the myriad ethical and social concerns that flow 
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from the transgressive nature of relationships which injure the honor of their 
families. Varis Shah’s eighteenth-century version of the Hir Ranjha story has 
many passages that simultaneously reveal and subvert conventional notions of 
honorable conduct and masculinity. See in particular Jeevan Deol’s comments 
on previous studies of this work and specific passages from Varis’ Hir-Ranjha, 
“Sex, Social Critique, and the Female Figure in Pre-Modern Punjabi Poetry: 
Varis Shah’s Hir,” Modern Asian Studies 36.1 (February 2002): 145-147, 156-157, 
166. 

Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 230, 14:113; 231, 14:120-123. In particular 
among the Singhs, Chibbar criticizes those he calls maiki, who are beset by illu- 
sory desires (maya) to pursue their own selfish ends and in their pursuit of 
power do not help other Sikhs. He does not criticize the violence created by 
feuds (vair); in fact, for him the enmity between the Sikhs and Muslims calls for 
a morally justifiable war due to the ill-treatment of the Sikh Gurus and Sikh mar- 
tyrs of the earlier period; see 227, 14:91-94. Chibbar also encourages pious 
Sikhs to avoid any interactions with those unwilling to follow these rules, 228, 
14:95. 

Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 262, 14: 451-454. 

According to Browne, Mahan Singh Sukarchakia had a force of 15,000 cavalry 
and 5,000 foot soldiers. By contrast, Gajpat Singh had ten times fewer 
resources—about 1,500 cavalry and 500 foot soldiers. Gajpat Singh’s Phulkian 
kinsmen such as the ruler of Patiala had 4,500 cavalry and 1,500 foot soldiers, 
while Hamir Singh of Nabha had 600 cavalry and 200 foot soldiers. An History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Sicks, Written by Major J. Browne and printed by the 
Order of the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company (London: 
Logographic Press, 1788), http://www.gale.com/EighteenthCentury/, map and 
chart facing introduction. 

The full account of this feud appears in Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, 313-315. It is 
perhaps not surprising that the Jind and other Phulkian documents mention the 
enmity between the Nabha and Jind rulers but do not give details about this 
feud. Khushwaqt Rai mentions the marriage of Gajpat Singh’s daughter to Maha 
Singh and the imprisonment of Hamir Singh, but does not mention the attack 
on the wedding party. Khushwaqt Rai, Tarikh-e Sikhan, 172, 191. 

This attribute of the divine is mentioned in the very first verse of the Sikh scrip- 
ture, the Guru Granth Sahib. It occurs multiple times in the scripture and is 
associated as a virtue associated with both the divine as well as those who live 
moral lives. Thus, in Guru Arjan’s words: “The wise regard happiness and sor- 
row as one, (they are) without blemish or enmity.” Adi Granth, 1357, v. 40. 

Such warnings appear in earlier rahitnamas such as the one attributed to Nand 
Lal, Nasihatnama, S.H.R. 1442D, Khalsa College Amristar ff. 19b, 22b—23a. In 
the mid-eighteenth century, rahitnamas such as that of Chaupa Singh also con- 
tain similar warnings; see McLeod, Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, 150, 156, 171, 
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Nur Muhammad describes the embarrassment felt by his patron Nasir Khan 
when news of the Sikhs occupying Lahore and Multan reached him. It was 
decided after much deliberation that such an insult to Islam had to be avenged, 
and that proclaiming a jihad or holy war against the Sikhs was as worthy as 
undertaking a pilgrimage. Qazi Nur Muhammad’s Jang Namah, Giving an 
Account of the Seventh Invasion of Ahmed Shah Durrani, edited by Ganda Singh 
(Amritsar: Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1939), 37-38. 

The preface to Ganda Singh’s edition of the Jangnama notes that he found the 
language and puns in the manuscript so offensive that he was advised not to 
publish it by his colleagues in Amritsar. 

Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 156. 

Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 158. 

Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 158-159. 

Most recently, the reemphasis on viewing the misal period, and particularly the 
Sikh clashes with Abdali, through the lens of religious strife appears in Surjit 
Singh Gandhi, Sikhs in the Eighteenth Century: Their Struggle for Survival and 
Supremacy (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1999), 19; particularly see the section that 
utilizes Nur Muhammad’s Jang Namah, 289-296. Although Veena Sachdeva 
cautions readers about viewing rakhi simply as a prelude to formal annexation in 
a reductionist chronology, nevertheless this reading of an evolutionary progres- 
sion from rakhi to rule is still common. See Sachdeva, Polity and Economy of the 
Punjab during the Late Eighteenth Century (New Delhi: Manohar, 1993), 93. A 
modified version of this approach appears in Bhagat Singh’s study of the misal 
period, in which peasant rebellion against the state is viewed as a “parallel 
government” leading eventually to formal rule. Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh 
Misals, 44-51. Note the disclaimer on p. 47. 

For further details about eighteenth-century Rajput ceremonies of turban 
exchanges, see Norbert Peabody, Hindu Kingship and Polity in Precolonial India 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 32, 48. It is important to note 
that Peabody describes turban exchanges among Rajputs and Mughal nobles, 
giving support to the diffusion of customs associated with martial groups 
beyond specific ethnic or religions groups. Further, he offers strong proof of the 
Kshatriya warrior identity as an achieved rather than hereditary status even 
among Rajputs of this late period. 

McLeod, Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, 177. 

Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-e Riyasat Kapurthala, Vol. 1 (Lahore: Guru Gobind Singh 
Press, 1897), 148. 

Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, 519. 

Ram Sukh Rao, Bhag Singh Chandrauday, f. 180b. 

Bhagat Singh, History of the Sikh Misals, 348-349. 

Ram Sukh Rao, Bhag Singh Chandrauday, M/773, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, 
f. 162a. For prohibitions against such rituals and ceremonies, see McLeod, 
Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama, 151, 189. 
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Ram Sukh Rao, Bhag Singh Chandrauday, M/'773, Punjab State Achives, Patiala, 
ff. 183a-18 ga. 

The Austrian traveler Charles Von Hugel’s observations of Sikh political life are 
based on his travels in Panjab during the 1830s. His understanding of the 
independence of Sikh commanders of the earlier generation is one that is also 
found in other early colonial sources: “Each individual horseman, however had 
some property, whether small or large, and was, in truth, an arbitrary chief, who 
formed a member of the Misal, just as it suited his own pleasure, or when some 
common interest was at stake; we need not dwell on the impossibility of any 
State governed by 69,500 tyrants, being either supportable to others, or lasting 
in itself.” Baron Charles Von Hugel, Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab (1845; 
reprint Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 273. 


. Diwan Ramjas, Tarikh-e Riyasat Kapurthala, Vol. 1, 163, 198-200. 

. Forster, Journey, Vol. 1, 287. 

. Qazi Nur Muhammad, Jang Namah, 159. 

. H. L. O. Garret, Events at the Court of Ranjit Singh, 1810-1817 (1935; reprint 


Patiala: Punjabi University Press, 1970), 16. 


. My research aligns with Norbert Peabody’s conclusion that rulers in the eigh- 


teenth century, as in the case of Peabody’s study of Kota, were “involved in mul- 
tiple hierarchies of authority that intersected not only with the hierarchies of 
sectarian organizations...but also with the hierarchies of rival kings.” Such 
“overlapping, layered, non-exclusive sovereignties” are also evident in the misal 
period. See Peabody, Hindu Kingship and Polity, 83. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, p. 101. 

Bhargava, ed., Indian Record Series: Browne Correspondence, 2°76. This book was pub- 
lished three years later as An History of the Rise and Progress of the Sicks, Written by 
Major J. Browne and printed by the Order of the Honourable Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. 


CHAPTER 7 


. Sukha Singh Udasi, Gurbilas, edited by Jay Bhagvan Goyal (Patiala: Bhasha 


Vibhag, 1970), 6. This printed version of Sukha Singh’s work is based on the 
manuscripts found in Bhasha Vibhag, Patiala, the former Punjab State Archives 
collection in Patiala, and the Motibagh Palace Library in Patiala. Another manu- 
script is also preserved in the National Library, Kolkata. Despite referencing 
these manuscripts in the introduction, it is clear that the editor did not read 
them closely for differences. There are many errors in the typescript. For 
example, in common with Sukha Singh’s Gurbilas Patshahi Das manuscript 
M/689 in the Punjab State Archives, Patiala, a significant portion of the text is 
missing. On folio 139a of the Patiala manuscript there is an abrupt shift from 
the 8th to the end of the 9th adhyay (section), immediately followed by the 
beginning of the roth adhyay. The printed text not only reproduces this error but 
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also has errors in transcription from the Patiala manuscript. The editor’s claim 
that the 8th and 9th adhyays were joined together is not convincing, since the 
narrative of the hom ceremony to summon the Devi ends and picks up again 
abruptly. Moreover, the extant manuscripts have different adhyay and verse 
counts. I have closely compared the manuscript M/689 with the printed text. 

. Sukha Singh, Gurbilas, 6. 

. The Udasi monks claimed to be founded by Sri Chand, the son of Guru Nanak, 
the first Sikh Guru. In contrast to the Khalsa belief in the legitimate succession 
of the Ten Gurus (see chart 2.1), some Udasis claimed that there were two 
parallel lines of succession—for householders, the widely recognized line of the 
ten Gurus, and for the celibate Udasi monks, a line of succession through the 
first Udasi monk, whose order Sri Chand joined. Through much of the eigh- 
teenth century Udasi monks functioned as caretakers of Sikh shrines, granthis, 
and operated their own schools.Sulakhan Singh, Heterodoxy in the Sikh Tradition 
(Jalandhar: ABS Publications, 1999), 12-13, 36-45. The Nirmala order had a 
closer affinity to Khalsa norms, than the Udasis, who in their outward appear- 
ance resembled Hindu monks. Nirmalas claimed that the first Nirmalas were 
five scholars sent to Banaras by Guru Gobind Singh to acquire knowledge of 
sacred texts. Works authored by Nirmala scholars in the eighteenth century 
display an affinity for the advaita or non-dual perspective of divinity and philos- 
ophy favored by the Vedantic school of philosophy. Raijasbir Singh, “Nirmala 
bekh da arambh,” in Nirmala Sampraday, edited by Pritam Singh (Amritsar: 
Guru Nanak Dev University, 1981), 33-37. Rules for Nirmala monks included 
keeping the kes of the Khalsa Sikhs and, although celibacy was a norm, it was not 
required. Rajindar Singh Shastri, “Nirmala dere: itihas te prabandh,” in Nirmala 
Sampraday, 65. 

. First coined by M. N. Srinivas in 1952, theories of sanskritization can be seen 
adapted to the Khalsa Sikh case in both popular and academic histories. 
Compare, for example, J. S. Grewal’s judiciously phrased comments about the 
growing political patronage of Udasis, Nirmalas, and Brahmans with those of 
Surjit Singh Gandhi, who deplores the growing Hinduization of Sikh shrines 
under the “superstitious Brahmin-ridden Maharajah Ranjit Singh.” J. S. Grewal, 
The New Cambridge History of India, Vol. II.3: The Sikhs of the Punjab (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 96-98, 117-118. Surjit Singh Gandhi, Sikhs 
in the Eighteenth Century (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1999), 695. Also, Surjit 
Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature (Jalandhar: ABS 
Publications, 1988), 245-293. 

. Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity, and 
Diversity in the Sikh Tradition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 
137-138. 

. Ginzburg’s contextualization of the miller Menocchio is far more nuanced than 
that offered for most gurbilas texts; however, his work is also heavily referenced 
by some scholars such as Oberoi, cited above. See Carlo Ginzburg, The Cheese 
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and the Worms: The Cosmos of a Sixteenth Century Miller, translated by John and 
Anne Tedeschi (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1980). 


. This is too vast a literature to reproduce here but from a historical perspective, 


see John S. Hawley, Three Bhakti Voices: Mira, Surdas, and Kabir in Their Time 
and Ours (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005); Charlotte Vaudeville, A 
Weaver Named Kabir (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993); and the early 
work of A. K. Ramanujan, The Interior Landscape: Love Poems from a Classical 
Tamil Anthology (1967; reprint New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994). For 
a particularly engaging reading of the connections between literary culture, 
sentiment, and history, see Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shulman, and 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance: Court and State in Nayaka Period 
Tamilnadu (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992). 


. Rasa, literally “juice,” refers to the dominant mood or emotion evoked by a work 


of art. The classical theorists divided such works into nine dominant emotions 
with associated transitory states. See Ainslee T. Embree, Sources of Indian 
Tradition, Vol. 2 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 265-273. This 
aesthetic theory was firmly lodged in vernacular genres such as the gurbilas texts 
of Panjab from an early period, as this chapter demonstrates. 


. Here I follow Barbara Rosenwein’s cautionary approach to studying emotional 


communities in history by distinguishing between genre conventions and by pay- 
ing careful attention to historicizing the changing ways in which the conventions 
themselves evolve as well as the ways in which people read them. In short, we move 
to an understanding of the language of emotion in such historical and literary 
material as a product of internalized norms similar to Bourdiew’s use of habitus, 
arising from social structures and changing over time, not merely a passive 
indicator of fixed cultural values. Barbara H. Rosenwein, Emotional Communities in 
the Early Middle Ages (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2006), 25-29. 

For an innovative and incisive study of this, see Indrani Chatterjee, “A Slave’s 
Quest for Selfhood in Eighteenth Century Hindustan,” Indian Economic and 
Social History Review 3'7.1 (2000): 53-86. 

Richard Eaton’s work on Panjab and Bengal examines the central role of such 
“charismatic” Sufis in the Islamization of these two frontier zones. “Political and 
Religious Authority of the Shrine of Baba Farid,” in his Moral Conduct and 
Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1984), 333-356; also The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier: 
1204-1760 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 207-227. But, as 
Susan Bayly has argued, attendance at the shrines of such heroic figures is not 
associated with only one religious tradition but is entrenched in local beliefs 
about the powerful spiritual power of the sites of such deaths, intriguingly a 
phenomenon that peaks in the eighteenth century precisely as warrior groups 
emerged all over South Asia. Susan Bayly, Saints, Goddesses, and Kings: Muslims 
and Christians in South Indian Society, 1700-1900 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989), 187-191. 
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For a brief examination of these different affective roles in bhakti traditions, see 
John S. Hawley and Mark Juergensmeyer, Songs of the Saints of India (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1988). Tulsidas’s poetry best fits the dasyu category, 
while that of Surdasa explores both madhuraya and vatsalysa. Hawley and 
Juergensmeyer, 98-99, 172, 215. 

There is a growing literature on courtly notions of service in this time period, both 
in the Mughal court setting, and in regional contexts. See John F. Richards, “Norms 
of Comportment among Imperial Mughal Officers,” in Power, Administration, and 
Finance in Mughal India (Brookefield: Ashgate, 1993), 255-289; Dirk H. A. Kolff, 
Naukar, Rajput, and Sepoy: The Ethnohistory of the Military Labour Market of 
Hindustan, 1450-1850 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Velcheru 
Narayana Rao, David Shulman, and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Textures of Time: 
Writing History in South India, 1600-1800 (New York: Other Press, 2003); Louis E. 
Fenech, The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of Men (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008). 


. I borrow the phrase “ennobling love” from C. Stephen Jaeger’s study of the medi- 


eval period in Europe, but wish to situate it in a more culturally and historically 
appropriate setting of courtly South Asia in the early-modern period, particularly in 
terms of notions of service and patronage. In particular, I wish not to impose the 
distinction Jeager makes between ennobling love primarily as a “way of behaving” 
and only secondarily as a “way of feeling,” since it violates the rasa aesthetics of the 
texts I use. For the original description by Jaeger, see Ennobling Love: In Search of a 
Lost Sensibility (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1999), 6-7. 


. Sainapati proclaims, Mata pita mare jo koi, tau bhi karat na bhadar hoi/mata pita 


gobind hamara,e sansar jhut pasara, “If someone loses their father or mother/ 
One should still not tonsure the head, Our Father and Mother are Gobind/ The 
rest are the falsehoods of this illusory world.” Sainapati, Shri Gursobha (Kavi 
Sainapati Rachit), compiled and edited by Shamsher Singh “Ashok” (Amritsar: 
Sikh History Research Board, Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, 
1967), 22. Koer Singh also criticizes those who continue to claim the Guru's 
patronage but do not take the pahul initiation into the Khalsa. See Koer Singh, 
Gurbilas Patshahi Das Krit Kuir Singh, ed. Shamsher Singh “Ashok” (1968; 
Patiala: Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, 1999), 114-115. The dating of 
this text is also controversial: although Koer Singh claims to be writing in 1751, 
Hans, among others, dates this text to the early nineteenth century, although his 
dating is by no means conclusive since the passages he cites also relate to the 
historic conditions of the mid-to-late eighteenth century. Hans, A Reconstruction 
of Sikh History, 268-269. 

Sainapati, Shri Gursobha, 136. 

Sainapati, Shri Gursobha, 114. 

Sainapati, Shri Gursobha, 128. 

Kesar Singh Chibbar’s work was completed in 1769. Kesar Singh Chibbar, 
Bansavalinama Dasam Patshahian Ka, edited by Piara Singh Padam (Amritsar: 
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Singh Brothers, 1997), 229. The Chaupa Singh Rahitnama is a much more dif- 
ficult text to date. It is a composite work that includes a rahit text interspersed 
with narrative sections that mention events from the Tenth Guru's life, including 
the incident of the hom ceremony to summon the Devi. The narrative portions 
share many similarities with the events described by Kesar Singh, and may indi- 
cate later additions to an earlier text that once only included the rahit portion. 
W. H. McLeod dates this final text, including the Devi narrative, to the mid- 
eighteenth century. W. H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama (Dunedin: 
University of Otago Press, 1987), 12-15. 

Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama, 130-154. 

McLeod, Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, 160. 

Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History, 283-284. 

The Puranic framework and Kesar Singh’s desire to write a history that encom- 
passes the beginning and end of time is clear from the very beginning, in which, 
in a conversation with his son Seva Singh, the author offers a free-ranging 
discourse encompassing not only the writings of the first and tenth Sikh Gurus, 
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